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l^REPACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Botli in Santiniketan, where I held the visiting professor¬ 
ship at Vi^vabharatT University in 1922-23, and elsewhere 
in India, I often heard expressions of regret that my ‘History 
of Indian Literature’, written in German, was not accessible 
to the majority of Indian students. I talked about this to 
some of my Indian friends, and one day Professor Taraporewala 
suggested that an English translation might be published by the 
University of Calcutta. He spoke about it to the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the great champion and inspirer of Oriental Studies 
in Calcutta University, wdio at once showed great interest in the 
work, and at his suggestion the Syndicate of the University 
agreed to undertake the publication. It was not difficult to find 
a translator. When I came to Poona in November 1922, to 
visit the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, I was 
introduced to Dr. S. V. Ketkar, the learned Editor of the 
Marathi Encyclopaedia, and to my great surprise he showed me 
two big volumes, containing a type-written English translation 
of the first two volumes of my ‘History of Indian Literature’. 
The translation, I understood, was the work of Mrs. Ketkar, 
who had made it for the use of her husband, not for publication. 
Mrs. Ketkar, being German by her mother tongue, English by 
education, and Indian by marriage, seemed to me as if 
predestined for the work, and she agreed to revise and rewrite 
her translation for the purpose of publication. 

But not only the translator had to revise her work, I 
myself had to revise mine. The first part of the German 
original, dealing with Vedic Literature, had been published in 
1906, the second part, treating the Epic and Puranic literature, 
in 1908. It was, therefore, necessary to revise the whole work 
for the English translation, in order to bring it up to date. 
Many chapters ^ad to be rewritten entirely, smaller changes, 
corrections and additions, had to be made almost on every p^ge, 
and the mo^ important publications of the last^twdnty .years 
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had to be added to the references in the Notes. Thus this 
English translation is at the same time a second, revised and, 
I hope, improved edition of the original work. 

It is not for me to say how far the translator has succeeded 
in her task. But I know that she has spared no pains to make 
her translation as accurate and as readable as possible. And 
for this it is my pleasant duty to thank her. I have also to 
thank my pupil Wilhelm Gampert for preparing the Index. 


Prague, Sept. 5th, 1926. 


M. WlNTERNlTZ 



PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 


The publishers of this work have announced in a notice 
that the series in which the present volume, dedicated to the 
oldest period of Indian literature, appears, is intended, “not 
for learned circles, but for the educated people of the nation’*. 
With this idea in mind, the class of reader which I have kept 
constantly in view^ in the course of my work is the reader 
who as yet knows nothing of Indian literature, and possesses 
no special Indological knowledge of any kind :—and yet not 
that reader who merely desires a desultory acquaintance with 
Indian literature in a leisure hour,* but him who wants to 
make himself as thoroughly acquainted with it as it is at all 
possible without a knowledge of the Indian languages. An 
English, German or French literary history need only be a 
bare presentation of the course of development of a literature 
which presumably is already familiar. A history of Indian 
literature, ho^wever, in all cases in which there are no .German 
translations—and this is unfortunately so in the majority of 
cases—must also instruct the German reader as far as possible 
in the contents of the literary productions, by means of 
(juotations and summaries of the contents. In other words: 
A history of the literature must be at the same time a description 
of the literature. Thus of the national epics and the Purapas, 
with which the second half of the present volume deals, only 
few portions have so far become known in German translations. 
Without extensive descriptive summaries and quotations it is 
impossible for the reader to gain any conception at all of the 
works treated. 

In this way, indeed, the volume assumed larger propor¬ 
tions than it was originally anticipated. A second consideration 
also accounts tof this increase, in the size of the work. 
It is precisely the oldest Indian literature, treated in this 
volume, which, with reference to chronology, is* to'a certain 
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extent “hovering in the air”. Not a single one of the 
numerous and extensive works which belong to the Vedas, to the 
national Epics, or to the Puranas, can be ascribed with certainty 
even to this or that century. It is simply impossible^ in one 
sentence or in a few lines, to give information on the age of the 
Vedas, of the Mahabharata, of the Eamayaiia and even of the 
Purapas. Even for the general reader it is not sufficient to 
tell him that we do not know anything definite about the date 
of these works. It is necessary to mark off the boundairies within 
which our ignorance moves, and to state the grounds on which an 
approximate, even though only conjectural, date of these 
works is supported. Therefore considerable sections had to be 
devoted to the enquiry concerning the age of the Vedas, the 
Epics and the Paranas. I emphasize expressly that these 
chapters, too, are not indeed written only for the specialist, but 
in the first place for the dayman as characterised above, whom 
I had in view as my reader. If, notwithstanding, they contain 
something new for the s]iecialist also,—and probably also some 
points which might challenge contradiction,—^then it is because 
questions are here dealt with, which, just in recent years, have 
been the subject of new investigations, new discoveries, and 
manifold controversies. 

The references given in the Notes are partly intended for 
the specialist, in whose eyes they arc to justify the editor’s 
standpoint in the most important debatable questions. For 
it is a matter of course, that a book which is addressed to the 
“educated people of the nation”, must also stand before the 
judgment of the specialist, and submit entirely to the same. 
On the other hand, in the Notes intended for the non-specialist, 
I have also made a point of referring to all German translations 
which are accessible by any means—^and where these are 
wanting, to the English and French ones. I have utilised 
these translations only in a few cases, in which they appeared 
to me to reproduce the original in a particularly admirable 
manner. Where no translator is mentioned, the translations 
are my own « 

« After what has been said, it will not be suq)rising that' 
the origmafly intended size of one volurhe proved to be too 
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narrow for this Indian Literary History. I am sincerely 
thankful to the Publisher for raising no opposition to the 
reasons which were given for the widening of the originally 
planned size, and for giving his consent for a second volume. 
This widening also thoroughly corresponds with the extent 
and the significance of Indian literature,—for which I refer 
to the Introduction (p. Iff.). As the present volume deals in 
a certain sense with the “prehistoric” period of Indian 
literature,—at least in their beginnings, both the Vedas and 
the national epics reach back to far-off epochs which cannot 
be fixed by means of any dates—so the second volume shall begin 
witli the ‘Buddhist literature, and introduce the reader to the 
literature of the actually historical period of India. 

Regarding the works upon which I have drawn and to 
which I am indebted, the Notes to the separate sections give 
information. What I owe to tli« “Akademische Vorlesungen 
liber Indiscbe Literaturgeschichte” by Albrecht Weber (2nd 
edition, Berlin 1876) which paved the way for Indian literary 
historiography, and to those stimulating and valuable lectures 
on “Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung” 
by Leopold v. Schroeder (Leipzig 1887) could naturally not be 
recorded in every single case. I also owe much, without always 
having specially mentioned it, to the valuable “Bulletins des 
Religions de I’Tnde” by A. Barth in the Revue do I’Histoire des 
Religions, Tomes I, III, V, XI, XIV, XXVIIIf, XLIf, and 
XLV (1880-1002). The ingenious essays of H. Oldenberg, ' 
“Die Literatur des alten Indien” (Stuttgart and Berlin 1903) 
deal more with an aesthetic view and appreciation of Indian 
literature, which was somewhat outside the scope of my plans. 
Tlie works of A. Baumgartner (Geschichte der Weltliteratur II. 
Die Literaturen Indiens und Ostasiens, 3. und 4. Aufl., 
Freiburg i. B. 1902), A. A. Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, London 1900) and V. Henry (Les Litt4ratures de 
1‘Indo, Paris 1904), though quite useful for their own purposes, 
hardly offered me anything new. The outlines of Indian 
liteiuture by Richard Pischel in Part I, Section VH (“Die- 
Orientalischen Literaturen”), of the series “Die Kultuj der 
Gegenwarti’ (Berlin and Leipzig 1906), exceedingly short, but 
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a masterpiece in their brevity, appeared only when my MS. was 
already finished and partly printed. I would not wish to leave 
unmentioned the services rendered to me by the “Orientalische 
Bibliographic” by Lucian Scherman, which is so indispensable 
to every Orientalist. Finally, I express my sincere gratitude to 
all those who have written friendly reviews or offered expert 
criticism on the first half volume wliich ap|)eared two years ago. 

Prag, Kgl. Wcinbergc, M. Wintrrnitz 

15th October, 1907. 
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Directions for Pronunciation op Indian (Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali) names and words, written in 
Koman characters. 


Pronounce : 

, fa ^ as a “ neutral vowel’ like English short n in but. 

'S r ^ as a vowel, like ev in Scots English baker. 

o e 1 as long B (in English they) and o (in English stone), 
* 

0 ^ without diphthongal character. 


Palatals. 


c ^ like ch in English ctnild. 
j er like j in English just. 


t 

4 thz 

^ d Z like Englishdentals ”, while the Sanskrit dentals 
J # U {t th «r, d dh w, n w) are pronounced like 
In nr I dentals in Italian and French. 


Sibilants. {^ *’ | like sh in English ship. 

1 ^ (cerebral) > 

n w (guttural) like ng in English sing. 

Nasals. ^ er (palatal) „ gn in French montagne. 

Tfi (Anusvara) ,, n in French Jean. 

fe(Visarga)“a surd breathing, a final A-sound 
(in the European sense of h) uttered 
in the articulating position of the 
preceding vowel ” (Whitney). 




INTRODUCTION 

ExTKNT and SlONlFICANCPi OF INDIAN LITERATURE 


,TJje liiptory of Indiirn literatuie is tlic history of the 
incntal activity of at least 3,000 years, as expressed in speech 
and writin#?. The home of this mental activity which has 
been almost uninlernipledly continuous tliroiigli thousands 'of 
years, is a laud which reaches from the Hindukush to Cape 
Comorin and covers an area of one and a lialf millions of square 
miles, equalling in extent the whole of Europe with the exception 
of Russia,—a land which stretches from 8° to 35° N. Lat., that 
is, from tiie hottest regiojis of the Equator to well within the- 
temperate zone. Rut the influence which this literature, already 
in ancient times, exerted over the mental life of other nations, 
reaches far beyond the. houndaries of India to Further India, to 
"Tibet, as far as China, daj)ari and Korea, and in the South over 
(’eylon and the Malay Peninsula far away over the islands of 
the Indian and the Pacific Oceans, while to the West the tracks 
of Indian mental life mav be traced tar into Central Asia to 
Eastern Turkestan, where, buried in the sands of the desert, 
Indian manuscripts have been found. 

As regards its contents, Indian literature embraces every¬ 
thing w'hicli the word ‘ literature ’ comprises in its widest sense; 
religious and secular, epic, lyric, dramatic and didactic poetry, 
as Well as narrative and scientific prose. 

In the foreground stands the religious literature. Not only 
the Brahmans in their Vedas and the Buddhists in their 


but also many others of the numerous religious sects, which have 
spi'ung up in India, can produce an enormous number of iiteraiy 
works—^hyimis, sticrificial songa, incantations, myths and legends, 
sermons, theological treatises, polemical writings, manuals of 
instruction on ritqai »^nd religious discipline. In 4his literature 
there is an Accumulation of absolutely priceless material, which 
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no investigator of religion can afford to pass by. Besides this 
activity in the sphere of religions literature, which reaches back 
through thousands of years, and is still being continued at the 
present day, there have been in India since the oldest thnes also 
heroic songs, which in the course of centuries have become con¬ 
densed into two great national epics—the Mahdhharata and the 
Rdniayam. The poets of the Indian Middle Ages during centuries 
drew upon the legends of these two epics, and epic poems arose, 
which in contradistinction to these popular epics, are designated 
as—ornate epics. But, while these poems, on account of their 
exaggerated artificiality, which often exceeds all Iwunds, do not 
by any means always suit our Western taste, Indian poets have 
bequeathed to us lyrical and dramatic works, w'hich l)ear com¬ 
parison for delicacy and intensity of feeling, and partly also for 
dramatic creative powder, ^’^Jith the most beautiful productions of 
modern Euroiiean literature. In one department of literature, 
that of the aphorism (gnomic poetry), the Indians have attained 
a mastery w'hich has never lieen gained by any other nation. 
India is also the land of the fairy-tale and fable. The Indian 
collections of fairy-tales, fables and prose narratives have played 
no insignificant part in the history of w'orld-literature. Indeed, 
fairy-tale researcli—that most attractive study of fairy-tales and 
fairy-tale motives and of their wanderings from people to people— 
has only become an independent branch of knowledge through 
Benfey’s fundamental Avork on the famous Indian book of fables, 
the Paflcatantra. 

But one of the peculiarities of the Indian mind is that it has 
ne\'er draAvn a distinct line between purely artistic production 
and scientific work, so that a division betw'een belles lettres and 
didactic literature is not really possible in India. What appears 
to us a collection of fairy-tales and fables is regarded by the 
Indians as a manual of political and moral instruction. On the 
other hand, history and biography have in India never been 
treated other than by poets and as a branch of epic poet^. 
Neither does a division between the forms of ^poetry and prose 
really exist in India. Every subject can be treated equally well 
in verses as in the prose form. We find novels which diH^ 
from the ornate epics in hardly anything except tba^ the metri^^ 
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form is wanting. Since the oldest times we find a special pre¬ 
dilection for the mixture of prose and verse. For that which 
we call scientific literature, the prose form has been employed 
in India only for a small part, whereas verse has been used to 
a far greater extent. This is the case in works on philosophy 
and law, as also in those on medicine, nstrononiy, architecture, 
etc. Indeed, even grammars and dictionaries have been written 
by the Indians in metrical form. There is perhaps nothing more 
characteristic than that there exists a great classical epic in 22 
Cantos, which pursues the definitely stated aim of illustrating 
and impressing the rules of grammar. Philosophy was very 
early a subject of literary activity in India, first in connection 
with the religious literature, but later also inde{X"indently of the 
latter. Similarly, already in veiy early times, law and custom 
were,—also first in connection with religion,—made into subjects 
of a special law literature, written jihrtly in verse and partly in 
prose. The imix)rtancc of this law literature for the comparative 
study of law and social science is to-day appreciated to the full 
by prominent jurists and sociologists. Centuries before the biiih 
of Christ, grammar was already studied in India, a science in 
which the Indians excel all the nations of antiquity. Lexico¬ 
graphy, too, attains to a high age. The Indian court jK)ets 
(Kavi) of later i)eriod8 did not give utterance to that which a god 
revealed to them, but they studied the rules of grammar, and 
searched in dictionaries for rare and ^Kjetic expressions; they 
versified according to the teachings and rules which were.laid 
down in scientific works on prosody and jxjetics. Since the 
earliest times the Indian mind hatl a particular predilection for 
detailed analysis and for the {K'dantic scieutilic treatment of all 
possible subjects. Therefore, Ave find in India not only an 
abundant, and partly ancient, literature on iKilitics and economics, 
medicine, astrology and astronomy, arithmetic and geometry; 
but also music, singing, dancing and dramatic art, magic and 
divination, and even erotics, are arranged in scientific systems 
and treated in special manuals of instiiictioii. 

But in eacIP single one of the above enumerated branches of 
literature there has accUTnulated, during the (yurse of Hhe 
centuries, a ^nass of literaiy' productions which it is almost 
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impoasible to wurvey, largely through the fact that in nearly‘all 
departments of religious literature, as well as of poetry and 
science, the. commentators developed a very eager activity*- 
Thus eB|)ecially some of tlio most important and most extensive 
works on grammar, philo8oi)hy and law aie only commentaries 
oil older Avorks. Very frequently other commentaries Avei’e again 
written on these commentaries. Indeed, it is not a rare thing 
for an author in India to have added a coiinuentary to his own 
w’ork. Thus, it is no matter for Avonder, that the sum-total of 
Indian literature is almost OAerAvhelining. And in spite of the 
fact that the catalogues of Indian MSS. Avhich can be found jn 
Indian and European libraries contain many thousands of book-, 
titles and names of authors, innumerable Avorks of Indian litera-: 
ture have been lost, and many names of older Avriters are knoAvn 
only through quotations by later Avriters, or have oA^en completely 
disaijpeared. • 

All these facts—the high age, the Avide geographical distri¬ 
bution, the extent, and the Avealth, the aesthetic value and, still 
more the A^alue irom the jioint of view of the histoiy of culture, 
of Indian literatme—AA'ould fully suftico to justify our interest 
in this great, original, and ancient literature,. But there is 
something else in addition to this, A\diich givTS, just to Indian 
literature, a quite paj*ticiilar interest. The Indo-Aryau languages, 
together Avith the Iranian, form the most easterly branch of 
that great family of languages, to Avliicli also our language and 
indeed most of the, languages of Europe belong, and which is 
called Indo-European. It Avas indeed this very literature of 
India, the investigation of \vl)ich led to the discovery of this 
affinity of languages, a discovery Avhich Avas so truly epoch- 
making, because it thrcAV such an astonishing new light upon 
the pre-historic relations betAA^cen the peoples. For, from the 
affinity of languages, one was forced to conclude that there was 
a former unity of languages, and this iigain presupposed a closer 
tie between the pctAplcs speaking these Indo-European languages. 
There certainly are widespread and considerable errors concern¬ 
ing this relationship of the Jndo-Buropean peoples prevailing 
eveE to-day. People speak of an Indo-European. ‘ race,’ which 
does not exist at all, and hCA^er has existed, ^ne tko hears at 
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times Jndiajis, Persiaus, Greeks, Bomaiis, Germanic peojiica 
and} Slavs are otthe same blood, descendants of one and tbe same 
In'dolJSui'opean'‘ primitive stockThese were far too . hasty, 
conclusions. But though it is even more than doubtful .whether 
til®;, peoples which 8{)eak Indo-Euro|)ean languages, are all 
descended from, a. common origin,, still it must not be doubted 
that a common language, this most important iiiHtiiiment of all 
mental. activity, implies a I'clatiunsliij) of mind and a common 
culture. Though tlie Indians are not flesJj of our flesh, or bone 
otour bone, we may yet discover mind of our mind in the world 
of. Indian thought. In ordci*, however, to attain to a knowledge 
of the ‘ Indo-Euroixian mind ’, i.c- of that which may be called 
the Indo-Eur()[)ean peculiarity in thought, reflection and {)oetry of 
these peoi)les, it is absolutely essential lor tlie one-sided knowledge 
of the Indo-European character, which , wc have acquired by the 
study of Eiirofwan literatures, to he cetiipleled by an acquaintance 
with the Indo-European mind as evidenced in tJie distant East. 
It is for this reason that Indian literature, more especially, forma 
a iiecessaiy comj)lcment to tlje classical literature of Ancient 
Greece ajid Home for all who would guard themselves against a 
one-sided view of the Indo-European character. Indian literature 
cannot, indeed, be compared with Greek literature in regard to 
artistic merit. The woj*ld of Indian thought has not, it is true, 
exercised by any means such an influence over modern European 
ideas as did Greek and Roman cidture. But if w^e wish to leani 
to understand the beginnings of our own culture, if we wish to 
understand the oldest Indo-European culture, we must go to 
India, where the oldest literature of an Indo-European people 
is preserved. For whatever view Ave may adopt on the problem 
of the antiquity of Indian literature, we can safely, say that the 
oldest monument of the literature of the Indians is at the same 
time the oldest monument of Indo-European literature which we 
possess. ^ 

' Moreover, the immediate influence Avhich the literature of 
India has exercised over our owai literature, too, should not be 
underestimated.* We shall see that the narrative literature of 
Europe is dependent on the Indian fable literature in no. 
degree- It more especially German literature’and 'German 
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philosophy whicli, since the beginning of the 19th century, have 
been greatly influenced by Indian ideas, and it is quite probable 
that this influence is still on the increase, and that it will be 
augmented still further in the course of the present century. 

For that afftnity of mind which is revealed to us in the unity 
of the Indo-European languages, is still clearly recognisable 
to-day, and nowhere so markedly as between Indians and 
Germans. The striking points of agreement between the 
German and Indian mind have often been pointed out.* “ The 
Indians,’* says Leopold von Schroeder, “ are the nation of 
romanticists of antiquity : the Germans arc the romanticists of 
modern times.” G. Brandes has already referred to the 
tendency towards contemplation and abstract speculation as well 
as to the inclination towards pantheism in the case of both 
Germans and Indians. Moreover, the German and the Indian 
character meet in many other resjKJcts, in a striking manner. 
It is not only German jXHjts wdio have sung of ‘ Weltschmer/i ’ 
(world-sorrow). * Weltschmerz ’ is also the basic idea upon 
w’hich the doctrine of Buddha is built up; and more than one 
Indian {)oet has lamented the suffering and woe of the world, 
the transitoriness and the vanity of all earthly things in words 
which rewnind us forcibly of our great iwet of ‘ Weltschmerz,* 
Nikolaus Lenau. And Avhen Heine says : 

" Sweet is sleep, but death is better, 

Best of all is it never to be born," 

he expresses the same idea as those Indian philosophers, who 
aspire to nothing more ardently than to that death after 
which there is no further re-birth. Again, sentimentality and 
feeling for Nature arc the common proi)erty of German and 
Indian iK)etry, whilst they are foreign, say, to Hebrew or Greek 
poetiy. Germans and Indians love descriptions of Nature; and 
both Indian and German poets delight in connecting the joys and 
sorrows of man with the Nature Avhich surrounds him. There 


^ 1 ?7ius especiaU; b; O. Brandes, HaupMfdmmi/en der Utentur neuH^ehnten 
Jahrhun'dertg, Berlip, 1872, I, p. 270, and by Leqiold von Bcl^neder, ^iidien$ Litffdtw 
und Cvltur, Leipzig, 1867, p. C f. ^ ' 
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is yet another, quite different province, in which we encounter 
the similarity between Germans and Indians. Mention has 
already been made of the tendency of the Indians to work out 
scientific systems; and we are justified in saying that the Indians 
were the nation of scholars of antiquity, just as the Germans are 
the nation of scholars of to-day. In the earliest ages the Indians 
already analysed their ancient sacred writings with a view to 
philology, classified the linguistic phenomena as a scientific 
system, and developed their grammar so highly that even to-day 
modern philolog}^ can use their attainments as a foundation; 
likewise Germans of to-day are the undisputed leaders in all fields 
of philologj' and linguistic science. 

In the field of Indian philology and in the research of Indian 
literature, too, the Germans have been the leaders and pioneers. 
Much as we arc indebted to the English, who, as the rulers of 
India, took up the study of Indian language and literature as a 
result of practical needs, much as some prominent French, 
Italian, Dutch, Danish, American, Russian, and,—^which should 
not be forgotten—native Indian scholars, have done for the in¬ 
vestigation of Indian literature and culture,—^the Germans have 
undoubtedly taken the lion’s share in publishing critical editions 
of texts, explaining and investigating them, and in compiling 
dictionaries and grammars. A brief survey of the history of 
Indological studies will show us this. 

Thh Beginnings op the Study of Indian Literature 

IN Europe^ 

The enormous mass of Indian literary works, which to-day 
can hardly be surveyed by one investigator, has been made acces¬ 
sible for research only in the course of little more than a century. 

Certainly already in the seventeenth, and still more in the 
eighteenth century, isolated travellers and missionaries acquired 
a certain knowledge of Indian languages, and made themselv^ 
acquainted with one or another of the works of Indian literature. 
But their efforts#did not fall on fniitful soil. Thus in the year 

' • 

1 For tliifl ^Mpter lee E. Windisch. Oetchichle det Samkrit-PhilHo^ie md imAwdien 
An^rlimskvnda, I, II (Grondrisi I, 1, 1017 wd 1000), 
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1651 the Datclmmii Abraham Hager who hud lived as a preacher 
ill Palincafta (Fulint) to the north of Madras, reported in his 
work Open Door to the Hidden Heathendom^ on the ancient 
Bralmianical literature of the Indians, and published some of tile 
Pi-overbs of Bhartrhari, whieh had been translated into Portuguese 
for him by a Brahman, and which were drawn iijxin by Herder 
in later years for his Sthnmen dev Vdlker in Liedcm. In the 
year 1699 the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxleden went to 
India and worked there for over thirty years in the Malabar 
-Mission. He was himself conversant with Indian languages, 
and his Grammaticn Granthamia sen Samserdumiea was the first 
Sanskrit Grammar written by a European. It' was never printed, 
but was used by Fra I*aolino de St. Bartholomeo. This 
Fra Paolino—an Austrian Carmelite, whose real name was 
J. Ph. Wessdin—is undeniably tlic most important of 
the missionaries who wHikcd at the earliest opening-up of 
Indian literature. He was a missionary on the coast of Malabar 
from 1776 till 1789 and died in Borne in the year 1805. He 
wrote two Sanskrit Grammars and several learned treatises and 
liooks. His Sy-'itema Brahmaniewm (Borne, 1792) and his Reisc 
nach Ostindien (German by J. B. Forster, Berlin, 1798) show a 
great knowledge of India and the Brahmanical litemtiire, as 
well as a deep study of Indian languages and especially of Indian 
religious thought. But yet his work too has left only faint traces 
liehind. 

At the same time, however, the English tex) had begun to 
concern themselves about the language and literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, the 
actual founder of British rule in India, from whom emanated 
the first fruitful stimulus for the study of Indian literature, which 
has never since lieen interrupted. He had recognised, what the 
English since then have never forgotten, that the sovereignty of 
England in India would be secure only if the rulers understood 
how to treat tlie social and religious prejudices of the natives 
with all iKissible consideration. At his instigation, therefomi'k 

i The bool appeared iit Biitcfa in 1091 (Open-Dmre tof-ket eei^pruen H^dendont^ 
in 1015 newly edited by W. (ialnnd), and in a Oeiwati treiwletion in Nbrnberg in-16^0,- 
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ne.soJutioji was iDcorporatcd in tljc Jaw which was to iregulate tlio 
Gdvwniuent of Jnciin, to tJie ciFect that native scholars should 
attend the legal proceedings in oj'der to make it possible for the 
English judges in India to consider the statutes of Indian lnwr 
books at the formulation of the verdicts. And when, in the year 
1773, Warren Hastings was nominated as the Governor-General 
of Bengal and entrusted with the Jiighest poAvers over the whole 
of the English possessions in India, he had a work compiled by 
a number of Brahmans, verscul in the law, out of the ancient 
Indian law-books, under the title of Vicddarnnvaseht (‘ Bridge 
over the Ocean of Disputes ’) containing everything important 
about the Indian law' of inheritance, family law', and such like.. 
When the w'ork w'as finished, no one could be found who was 
capable of translating it directly from Sanskrit into English. It, 
therefore, had to be translated from Sanskrit into Persian, from 
Avhich it was translated into English by Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed. This translation w’as printed at the expense of the 
East India Company in the year 177() under the title A Code of 
Gent no' Law. 

The first Englishman w’ho acquired a knowiedge of Sanskrit 
was Charles Wilkins, wlio had been urged by Warren Hastings 
to take instruction from the Pandits in Benares, the chief seat 
of Indian learning. As the first-fruits of his Sanskrit studies 
he published in the year 1785 an English translation of the philo- 
sopliical poem BhagamdgtUl, w'bich w’as the first time a Sanskrit 
book had been translated directly into a European language- 
Two years later there followed a translation of the book of fables, 
HitopadeMy and in 1796 a translation of the Sakuntala episode 
from the Mdhdhhdrala. For his Sanskrit Grammar, which 
appeared in 1808, Sanskrit type was used for the first time in 
Europe, a tyj)e which he himself had carved and cast. He w'as 
also the first who occupied himself w'ith Indian inscriptions and 
translated some of them into English. 

However, still more im|)ortant for the opening-up of large 
departments of Indian literature was tlje work of the famous 

1 A G«rnisn traoslat'oit appeared in Hamburg in 1778. Qmloo ia Aiglo- 
Indian form of thfc Portu^wjse geatib, ‘ hoalhen,’ and is used to defignate the Indian 
■ heathens f.c. UiO Hihdtwi, in eontradistinrtion to the Mottarntriedao*. 

avisos B 
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English orientalist William Jones* (born 1746, died 1794), who 
went to India in tJie year 1783 in order to take up the post of 
Chief Justice at Eort William. Jones had already in his youth 
occupied himself with oriental poetry, and translated Arabic and 
Persian poems into English. No wonder that, when he arrived 
in India, he transferred his enthusiasm to the study of Sanskrit 
and Indian literature. Already a year after his arrival in India 
he became the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
soon displayed an extraordinarily useful activity in the publica¬ 
tion of periodicals, and especially in the printing of numerous 
editions of Indian texts. In the year 1789 he published his 
English translation of the celebrated drama i^akuntala by 
Kalidasa. This English translation was translated into German 
in the year 1791 by George Forster, and awakened in the highest 
degree the enthusiasm of men like Herder and Goethe. Another 
work of the same poet Kafidasa, the lyric poem ^tusamhdra, w'as 
published in the original text by Jones in Calcutta in the year 
1792, and this was the first Sanskrit text which appeared in 
print. Of still greater importance was the fact that Jones 
translated into English the most famous and most reputed work 
of Indian legal literature, the law-book of Manu. This transla¬ 
tion appeared in Calcutta in 1794 under the title Institutes of 
Hindu Law, nr the Ordinance of Manu. A German translation 
of this book appeared in 1797 in Weimar. Finally, Jones was 
also the first who affirmed the certain genealogical connection of 
Sanskrit with Greek and Latin and its hypothetical connection 
with German, Celtic and Persian. He had already also pointed 
out the similarities between the ancient Indian and the Graeco- 
Boman mythology. 

While the enthusiastic W. Jones, through the enthusiasm 
with which he binught to light Indian literary treasures, was 
primarily stimulating, the sober Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
who continued the work of W* Jones, beciime the real founder 
of Indian philology and archaeology. Colebrooke had entered on 

his official career in Calcutta in 1782 as a youth of seventeen 

( 

* 1 William Jonen waa not only a'laarned and jenthnaiastic Ori^tali^. bnt alao th« 
first Anglo-Intlian jwt. He oompoaed anggeative hymna to BfUimanif>NSrSyaQa, LakfmT, 
ete.j ef. E, F. Oaten, 4 Sketch of An^loJnHan UieraOtre, London, ISOS, pp. 10 If. 
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yearn, witlioiil tmubling himself during the first eleven years of 
liis sojourn in India about Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. But 
M'lien W. Jones dietl in 171)4 Colebrooke had just leaint Sanskrit 
and had undertaken to translate from Sanskrit into English, 
under Jones’ guidance, a com|X)sitiou, prepared by native 
scholars, on the law of succession and contract, from the Indian 
law-books. This translation appeared in 1797 and 1798 under 
the title A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions in 
four folio volumes. From that time he devoted himself with un¬ 
tiring zeal to the investigation of Indian literature. His interest, 
contrary to that of Jones, lay not so much in the poetic as in 
the scientific literature. Therefore, wc are indebted to him not 
only for further works on Indian law, but also for pioneer essays 
on philosophy and religious life, on grammar, astronomy and the 
arithmetic of the Indians. Moreover, it was he who, in the 
year 1806, in the now famous essay, Op. the Vedas, was the first 
to give definite and reliabki information about the ancient sacred 
books of the Indians.^ He was also the editor of the Amarako§a 
and other Indian dictionaries, of the famous grammar of Panini, 
of the Hitopadesa, and of the epic [X)em Kirdtdrjnntya. Further, 
he is the author of a Sanskrit grammar, and edited and trans¬ 
lated a number of inscriptions. Finally, he amassed an exceed¬ 
ingly diversified collection of Indian manuscripts, which are 
supposed to have cost him about ^610,000, and which, after his 
return to England, he presented to the East India Company. 
This collection of manuscripts is to-day one of the most valuable 
treasures of the libraiy of the India Office in London. 

Among the Englishmen who, like Jones and Colebrooke,. 
learned Sanskrit at about the close of the eighteenth century, 
was Alexander Hamilton. The latter returned to Eurape in 

4 

1 The alleged translation of the Yajurceda which appeared in the year 1778 in 
French under tho title Bzour-tedam aiKi in 177tl also in Oeiimn, is a falsification, a 
pious fraud, which used to bo ascribed to the missionar)’ Itoberto de ‘ Nobili ’. But 
W. Galand, Tb. Zacharies (GOA .1031, p. 157), and others deny, that ho was the author 
of the fraud. Voltaire roceived this alleged translation from the hands of an official 
returning from Pondicherry and presented it to the Boyal Library in Paris in 17&1. 
Voltaire regarded the bDo»| as aii old coniinentary on the Veda, which had been translated 
by a Venerable centenarian Brshaian into French, end lie frequently refers to the 
Pzour.'Vedam as an authori^ Jfoi' lodkin antiquities. Already in the year 1789 fhWipeAt 
doclarud the bode to Be a falsp^tibn. (A. W, Scblegel, /ndisefce Biblhihek, II, PPvil^ 
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1802, truveWng through Fimce, and stayed for a short time hi 
Paris. An event tlien happened, which, though unpleasant for 
himself, Avas extraordinarily favourable for Sanskrit learning. 
Just at that time the hostilities between France and England, 
which had been interrupted only for a short time by the Peace 
of Amiens, broke out anew and Napoleon issued a command that 
all English jicople a\*Ijo were in France when war broke out should 
be prevented from returning to their homes, and he detained in 
Paris. Alexander Hamilton Avaa among these Englishmen. 
But, in the year 180*2 the German poet Friedrich SchlegeP had 
also just come to Paris to stay there, except for a few intervals, 
till the year 1807, just during the time of A. Hamilton’s in¬ 
voluntary sojourn. In Germany attention had for a long time 
already been drawn to the efforts of English scholars. Especially 
the above-mentioned translation of ^^ahuntala bv W. Jones had 

•L 

attracted much attention,, and had been immediately (1791) 
translated into German. In the vears 1795-97 W. Jones’s 
treatises had already appeared in a German translation. Also 
Jones’s translation of Manu's Late-Book had hcen rendered into 
German already in the year 1797. The books of Fra Paolino 
de St. Bartholomeo too did certainly not remain unnoticed in 
Germany. Above all, Iiowever, it was the Eomantic School, 
headed by the brothers Sclilegel, for which Indian literatuje had 
a special attraction. It was indeed the time when people began 
to become enthusiastic about foreign literatures. Herder had 
already frequently directed the attention of the Germans to the 
Orient by means of his Stimmen der Vdlker in Liedern (1778) 
and his Ideen zvr GescMchie der Menschheit (1784-91). It 
was the Romanticists, however, w'ho threw themselves with the 
greatest enthusiasm into everything strange and distant, and 
who felt themselves most especially attracted by India. From 
India one expected, as Friedrich Sclilegel said, nothing less than 
“ the unfolding of the history of the primeval world which up 
till now is shrouded in darkness; and lovers of poetry hoped, 
especially since the appearance of the Sokuntola to glean thence 

* Cf. A. F. J. Ueiny, The Infitunce of India and Pemia on the Poetry of Getmatiy, 
l^ew York, 1901, ami P. Th, HoSmaon, Der indische und der drutache OcUtt von Herder 
hia zur RomatAtk Dim., Ttlbiagen, 1015. 



mtuiy similar beautiful ci’eutious of the Asiatic apirit, auimatedi 
us in this case, by grace and love.” No wonder, thei'efo^, 
th&t, when he made the acquaintance of Alexander Hamilton in 
Paris, Friedrich Schlegel at once seized the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing Sanskrit fix)m him. In the years 1803 and 1804 he had 
the advantage of his instruction and the remaining years of his 
stay in Paris he employed in study in the Paris Library, which 
already at that time contained about two hundred Indian 
manuscripts-^ As the result of these studies there appeared in 
the year 1808 that book through which Friedrich Schlegel became 
the founder of Indian philology in Germany, namely, Ueher 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Be- 
griindung der Altertumskunde. This book was written with 
enthusiasm and was suitable for awakening enthusiasm. It 
contained also translations of some passages from the Udtmyana^ 
from Manus Law-Book, from the Jihagavadgtta, and from the 
Sakuntala-episode of the Mahahhdrata. These were the first 
direct translations from Sanskrit into German; for what had 
previously been known of Indian literature in Germany, had 
been translated from the English. 

While Friedrich Schlegel’s work was chiefly stimulating, 
it was his brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel wlu), was the 
first in Germany to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit 
scholar by means of editions of texts, translations, and other 
philological works. He was also the first Professor of Sanskrit 
in Germany, in which capacity he was called to the newly- 
founded University of Bonn in the year 1818. Like his brother, 
he too had begun his Sanskrit studies in Paris, namely, in the 
year 1814. His teacher was a Frenchman, A. L. Ch4zy, the 
first French scholar to learn and teach Sanskrit; he was also 
the first Sanskrit Professor at the College de France, and has 
rendered valuable services as an editor and translator of Indian 
works. In the year 1823 appeared the first volume of the 
periodical Indische Bibliothek founded and almost entirely 
written by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, containing numerous 
essays on Indian philology. In the same year he published also 

1 A. ~ catalogue of theae was. published by Alexander munilton in Paris,. lA)7 (in 
conjimciiba wit|^ L. LIugtie, who tronslaied. Hamilton's notes in% Preneb). 
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a good edition of the Bhagavadgltd with u Latin translation, 
while in the year 1829 appeared the first part of Schlegel’s most 
important work, his unfinished edition of the Bdmuyam. 

A contemporary of August Wilhelm yon Schlegel was Franz 
Bopp, who was bom in 1791, went to Paris in 1812, in order 
to devote himself to the study of Oriental languages, and there 
learned Sanskrit from Chezy, together with Schlegel. But 
w'hile the brothers Schlegel, as romantic poets, were enthusiastic 
over India, and totik up their >vork in Indian literature as a kind 
of adventure,* Bopp joined these studies as a thoroughly sober 
investigator, and it was he who became the founder of a new 
science. Comparative Philology, which was destined to so great 
a future,—and this by means of Iiis book, published in 1816, 
Ueher das Conjiigations-systeni der Samkritsprache in Verglei- 
chung mit jenem der griechischen, lateitiischen, persischen 
and germanischen Sprache, In the investigation of Indian 
literature, too, Bopp has rendered invaluable services. Already 
in his Conjngations-system he gave as an appendix some episodes 
from the Ranidyam and the MaJmbharafa in metrical translations 
from the original text, besides some extracts from the Vedas after 
Colebrooke’s English translation. With rare skill he then 
singled oijt of the great epic Mahabharata the wonderful story 
of King Nala and his faithful wife DamayantI, and made it 
universally accessible by means of a good critical edition with a 
Latin translation ® It is just this one, out - of the countless 
episodes of the Mahabharata, which most completely forms a 
separate whole, and not only is one of the most beautiful 
portions of the great epic, but also, as one of the most charming 
creations of Indian poetic art, is most peculiarly suitable for 

1 Thus Friedrich Schlegel writes ia a letter to Goethe that he has set himself the 
tesk ** of briiigiug to light that which has been forgotten, and unappreciated," and, there* 
fore, hod turned from Dante to ShakeBi)eare, to Petrarch mid Calderon, to the old German 
heroic songs, " In this nmimcr I had to a curtain extent exhausted the Enropean literature, 
end turned to Asia in order to seek a new adTenturu" (A. Hillebrandt, Ali-Indien 
Breslau, 1699, p. 87). Aug. Wilh. von Schlegel also writes (Indiaehe Bibliothek, p. 8) 
that he desires, by means of hts essays, to iwint tlic way to a certain extent for those 
of his compatriots " who wish to taste the adventure (for an adventure it remains after 
all) 

& Nalut, Carmen Sanskritum e Mahabkareto, edidit, latine vertit et adnotationibiia 
illustravit FrancisciA Bopp. London, 1610. l ' 
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awakening enthusiasm for Indian literature, and love for the 
study of Sanskrit. It has, in fact, become almost traditional 
at all Western Universities where Sanskrit is taught, to select 
the Nala-eiusode as the first reading for the students, for which 
purjwse it is especially suitable also on account of the simplicity 
of the language. A number of other episodes from the 
Mahdbhdmtu, too, were published for the first time and translated 
into German by Bopp. His Sanskrit Grammars (18‘27, 1832 
and 1834) and his Glossarium Sanscrihim (Berlin 1830) have 
done very much to further the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 

It was fortunate for the young science of comparative 
philology and for the study of Sanskrit, which was then still 
for a long time connected with it, that the ingenious, versatile 
and influential Wilhelm von Humboldt showed enthusiasm for 
these studies. In the year 1821 ho began to learn Sanskrit 
because, as he once wrote in a letter to Aug. Wilh. von Schlegel,* 
he had jierceived “ that without as thorough as possible a study 
of Sanskrit, very little can be accomplished either in philology 
or in that kind of historv which is connected wdth it ”. And 

•r 

when Schlegcl, in the year 1828, took a retrospect of Indian 
studies, he emphasized as particularly fortunate for Ihe new 
science the fact that it “ had found a warm friend and patron 
in Herm Wilhelm von Humboldt ”. Schlegel’s edition of the 
BhagavadgtUl had directed Humboldt’s attention to this theo- 
sophical iK)em. He devoted special treatises to it, and at the 
time he wrote to Fr. von Gentz (1827) : “ It is perhaps the 

deepest .and loftiest thing the world has to show.” Later, in 
1828, when ho sent to his friend his work on the Bhagavadgild^ * 
which had in the meantime been criticized by Hegel, he wrote 
that, however indifferent he might be to Hegel’s judgment, he 
greatly valued the Indian philosophical poem. ” I read the 
Indian poem,” he writes, ” for the first time in the country 
in Silesia, and my constant feeling while doing so w'as gratitude 
to Fate for having permitted me to live long enough to become 
acquainted with this book.”* 

' 1 IiMitehe 1, p. 433. 

* Sohriften *von Friedrich von Oentis, Ilerswitit^^ehen van Qvittav Sehtefiert 
Mannheim, 1840, Vol. V, pp. 2^ and 800. 
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Yet another gi-eat heix) of (Teniiaii literature I'eniaiiiR to 
be mentioned, who fortunately for oiir science, had enthusiasm 
for Indian poetry. This is the CJerman poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
the incomparable master of the art of • translation. *0f the 
loveliest gems of Indian epics and lyrics tliere is indeed much 
which 


“ Kustled thousands of years ago 
In the tops of Tiidinn palms,” 

and which, through him, has become the common property of 
the German people.* 

Till the year 1830 it was almost entirely the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literature \^'hich occupied the attention of 
Euro])ean students. The ^ drama ^^akuntala, the philosophic 
ix)em Bhagavadgitd, the Laiv-Book of Manu, the proverbs of 
Bhartrhari, the fable-book Hitopade^a, and selected portions of 
the great epics : these were practically the chief works with 
which research was occupied, and which were regarded as the 
original stock of Indian literature. The great and all-important 
province of Indian literature, the Veda, was almost entirely 
unknown, and of the whole of the great Buddhist literature 
nothing at all was knowm as yet. The little that was known of 
the Vedas up till the year 1830 was limited to meagre and in¬ 
complete information from the older wTiters on India. The 
first reliable information was given by Colebrooke in his above- 
mentioned treatise on the Vedas in 1805.* Comparatively more 
was known about the Upanisads, the philosophic treatises belong¬ 
ing to the Vedas. These Upanisads had been translated in the 
17th century into Persian by the brother of Aurangzeb, the 
unfortunate Prince Mohammed-Dara Shakoh,® the son of the 

1 Rrickert'o trooBlations from Indian classical poetry Itave been re edited by H. von 
Olasenapp, Indiaehe LiebealyriJc, Mfinclten, 1031. 

> MiaeellaneoitJi Eagay/t, Madras, 1872, pp. 9 ff. A Gcriraui translation wan pnb- 
lulled in 1847. For the beginnings of Vedic rcsoarcb, see W. Caland, De Ontdekhinga 
geachUdenia tan den Veda, Amsterdam, 1918, and Tb. Zacharlaet' GGA., 1021, pp. 148 If. 
(English in the Journal of Indian Hiaiory, May, 1028.) 

3 The fait of this prince fonns tbe subject of a beat^ifttl, nnfortftontely too little 
known tragedy by L. von Sohroedcr, Data oder Schah Dsekehi^n und aeine Slfhne 
(Mitan 18911. • 
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Great Mogul Sbah Jeliaii. From the Persian they werQ 
translated into Latin at the beginning of the 19th century by 
the French scholar Anquetil du Perron* under the title 
Oupnek'Jiat.^ Imperfect and full of misinterpretations as the 
Latin translation was, it has become of importance for the history 
of learning, through the fact that the German philosophers 
Schelling, and especially Schopenhauer, became enthusiastic 
for Indian philosophy by means of this book. It was not the 
Upanisads as we know and explain them now with all the 
material of Indian philology now accessible to us and our more 
definite knowledge of the wdiole philosophy of the Indians, but 
the Oupnek'hat, that absolutely imperfect Pcrso-Latin transla¬ 
tion of Anquetil du Perron, which Bchopenhauer declared to be 
‘ the production of the highest human wdsdom At the same 
time as Schopenhauer in Germany was putting more of his own 
philosophical ideas into the I'paiiisads of the Indians than he 
gleaned from them, there lived in India one of the wisest and 
noblest men tli.at this land has produced, Kammohun Roy, the 
founder of the ‘ Brahmo Samaj ’ (a new religious community 
which sought to unite the best of the European religions with 
the faith of the Hindus), an Indian who, out of the same 
Upanisads, gleaned the purest faith in God, and out*of them 
tried to prove to his countrymen that, although the idolatry of 
the present Indian religions is objectionable, yet the Indians, 
therefore, need not embrace Christianity, but could find a pure 
religion in their own sacred writings, in the old Vedas, if they 
only understood them. With the object of revealing this new 
teaching, new though already contained ;in the ancient scrip- 


1 Anquetil du Perron, too, vras among those who were inspired by Uie Upanisads, 
and was himaeIC a kind of Indian ascetic. See B. Windioeb, Die altindiachen Religiotitur' 
hunden und die chrutlichc Mistiion, Leipzig, 1897, p. 16, and Gesehiehte der Satukrit- 
Philologie, pp. 48 ff. 

^ The complete title in : Oupnek'hat i.e. secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in India 
rarissimum, coniinens aniiqmm et areanam s. theologicam, et phitosophicam doetrinam 
e guatuor saoris Indorum libris, Bak Beid,' Djedir Beid,- Sam Beid, Athtban Beid 
exeerptam : ad verbum e persieo idiomate, Sanseretieis tooabuUa mtermwio in 
eonvdrsum .. . studio et opera, Anquetil du Perron . . . • ParisUa, 1601^, 4, 2 Vol. 

Partly tmnalated into German, NBrnberg, 1808. Oupnek'hat ia a conruptiqi pf 
Upanifad and Ba^ Beidp <Ac., are corrnptiona of l^gveda, Yaiitrveda, Simate^ and 
Athamaveda, 
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tares, uod causing it to be propagated by nicam of the ivligims 
on ni rnunity founded by him, the Brahnio Samaj, or the * Church 
of God and also with the purpose of proving to the Christian 
theologians and misBionaries whom he esteemed highly, that the 
best of that which they taught was already contained fh the 
Upnnisads,^—^lie translated in the years 1816-19, a considerable 
number of Upani^ads into English, and published a few of these 
in the original.^ 

The actual philological investigation of the Vedas» 
however, began only in the year 1838, with the edition, 
published in London, of the first eighth of the ^gveda, by 
Friedrich Rosen, who was only prevented by his premature 
death from completing his edition. But, above all, it was the 
great French orientalist Eugene Burnouf, who taught at the 
College de France in the early forties of the nineteenth centurj% 
and who, by gathering di'oimd him a circle of pupils who 
afterwaids became prominent Vedic scholars, laid the foundation 
of the study of the Vedas in Europe. One of these pupils was 
Rudolph Roth, who originated the study of the Vedas in Germany 
by his book %ur LUteratur und Geschichte des Weda (On the 
literature and history of the Veda) published in 1846. Roth 
himself aJid a goodly number of his pupils devoted themselves in 
the following years and decades with a burning zeal to the 
investigation of the various branches of this, India’s oldest 
literature. Another celebrated pupil of Bumoiif was F. Max 
Miiller, who had been initiated into the study of the Vedas by 
Burnouf at the same time as Roth. Stimulated by Burnouf, 
Max Muller formed the project of publishing the hymns of the 
J^gpeda with the great commentary of Sayana. This edition, 
essential for all further research, appeared in the years 1849-76.® 
Before this was yet completed, Th. Aufrecht had render^ 
invaluable services to these investigations, by his handy edition 
of the complete text of the hymns of the ^gteda (1861-63)/ 

* Bmsllcr fragment* of the Upantfa^R 'i^ipeared also in Othmar Fwntc’a CUtMtth 
maihia SotiiwriU (ISSJO-Ql) and in hi* ^her Phitimphh, tMeraMtr 

imd Spmhf dtr Hindu (1S9S-80). . \ ^ 

Beeond improved edition ira«if {aO^Ktheii tn 1S90»98; .. 

A artsond‘edition'of AnfreHit’a W of the hymn* of the iSowdnnuhHahed 
kr'noQih’V '.‘x . 



HUiiic i^ugviio Buniouf m'Jio had stood by the ci'adlo of 
Veda study, had also, by tlic Essai sur le Pali published in 1B20 
in conjunction with Lassen, and by his Introduction d VhtsUnre 
du Bouddhisme Indien laid the foundation of the study of Pfili, 
and the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

Witli the conquest of this great department of Veda literature, 
and with the opening-up of the literature of Buddhism, the history 
of the infancy of Indology has reached its end. It has grown 
into a great department of learning, in wliich the number of 
collaborators increases year by year. Now rapidly, one after the 
other, apjMJar critical ^itions of the most important texts, and 
scholars of all countries strive in noble emulation to interpret 
them.* What has been done in the last decades in the different 
jirovinces of Indian literature, will have to be mentioned for the 
most part in the separate chapters of this history of literature. 
Here only the principal stages on th(?path of Indology, the most 
important events in its history can be briefly mentioned. 

Above all, mention must l )0 made of a pupil of A. Wilh. v. 
rtchlegcl, Christian Lassen, who tried to gather together the whole 
of the contemporary knowledge about India, in his hiAischc 
AUirthumskunde which, planned on a large scale, began to appear 
in the year 1H48 and comprised four thick volumes, the last of 
which appeared in 1802. The fact that this book is obsolete already 
to-day is not the fault of the author, but a brilliant proof of the 
colossal progress which our science has made in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

The most powerful lever, however, for this progress, and 
perhaps the chief event in the history of Sanskrit research was 
the apjiearaiice of the Sanskrit-Worterhuch (Sanskrit Dictionary) 
compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and Biidolph Both, published by the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg. The first part 
ol this appeared in the year 1852, and in the year 1876 the work 
was complete in seven folio volumes—a brilliant monument to 
German industry. 


» As ewly w feas, a. W. v. Swbtegel aaid very ijnlmeoUy ; ** Will U«e U»glwh 
peilitIM cWm a monopoly t4 Indian Mierolur®? It wooM bo too late. ^ 

elovee they niayafceopj llii* theee loentol trenenroe aJO the ponwno# pioiieriy d( me 
odarated world." {M. BibL I, W.) 
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Iq the same year 1862^ in which the great St. Petersburg 
.Dictionary began to appear> Albrecht Weber made an attempt for 
the first time to write a complete history of Indian literature^ 
Tlie work appeared under the title Akademische Vorlesungen Uher 
indische Literaturgeschichte. A second edition appeared in 1876/ 
and it indicates not only a milestone in the history of Indology, 
but it has icmained, in spite of its defects in style, which make 
it unpalatable for the general reader, for decades the most reliable 
and most complete handbook of Indian Literature. 

However, if one desires to get an idea of the truly astonishing 
progress which the investigation of Indian literature has made in 
the comparatively short duration of its existence, then one should 
read A. Wilh. v. Schlegel’s essay, written in the year 1819, Ueher 
den gegenwdrtigen Zustand d-er Indischen Philologie (On the 
present condition of Indian philology), in which not many more 
than a dozen Sanskrit books^are enumerated as having been made 
known through editions or translations. Next one should glance 
at Friedrich Adelung’s book, which appeared in the year 1830 in 
St. Petersburg, Versuch einer Literatur der Sanskrit-Sprache 
(A Study on the literature of the Sanskrit language*) in which 
already the titles of over 350 Sanskrit books are mentioned. One 
should then compare with it Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichte 
which in the year 1862 (according to an approximate estimate), 
discusses close on 500 works of Indian literature. Then one 
should look at the Catalogus Catalogorum published by Theodor 
Aufrecht in the years 1891, 1896 and 1903, which contains an 
alphabetical list of all Sanskrit works and authors, based on the 
investigation of all tlie available catalogues of manuscripts. In 
this monumental work, at which Aufrecht worked for over forty 
years, all the catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts of all the 
important libraries of India and Europe are incorporated> and the 
number of available Sanskrit books in this Catalogus Catalogorum 
runs into many thousands. Yet this catalogue does not include 


* An EibglUli translaUoA bf Weber's Etutory of Indian . Jpttbraftirb' apnoiired; iia 
^ Chfieatal Seriea. , ; , . : \ , 

7 i thia is lithei: a hiblibgiiipliy Itian a Wsttry of HtetalfiWa. SBiO oailad 

ibxHi aro inentionea by ;r. OtldenMister^i Sanaiai^t aiaatriee^jt rJiifrotum 

,... Speomen Boiinae' b 4 Rh.,. 






tile whole of the Budjdhist hterature^ and aU 

which were written in other Indian languages and not in Sai^rit* 

And how many new works have been discovered wn^ > 

The investigation of Buddhist literature has been g^^ly - 
furthered by the “ Pali Text Society ” founded in the year 
by T. W. Bhys Davids. Albrecht Weber, again, with his'great 
ti'eatise Ueber die heUigen Sehnften der Jaina' (1883-S6) (On the' 
sacred writings of the Jains) has opened up for science another 
great branch of literature, the writings of the Jains, a sect equal 
in antiquity to Buddhism. 

So much indeed has the amount of Indian Literature, which 
has become known, gradually increased, that nowadays it is hardly 
possible any more for one scholar to master all the provinces of 
the same, and that the necessity arose for giving in one work an 
encyclopaedic view of everything which has, up till now, been 
done in the separate branches of Indolagy. For this work which 
has been appearing since the year 1897* under the title Grundriss 
der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde (Encyclopaedia 
of Indo-aryan Philology and Archaeology) the plan was drawn 
up by Georg Biihler, the greatest and most versatile Sanskrit 
scholar of the last decades. Thirty scholars from Germany, 
Austria, England, Holland, India and America banded themselves 
together, in order to compile the separate parts of this work, first 
under the editorship of Biihler—afterwards under that of Franz 
Kielhom and now under that of H. Luders and J. Wackemag0h 
The publication of this Grundriss is at one and the same time the 
latest and most welcome, as well as most important, event in the, 
history of the development of Indology. If we wish to comp^tre 
the knowledge of India and its literature as laid down in the 
volumes of this Grundriss which have appeared up till noW^ with 
that which Lassen was able to record in his Indische 
kunde only a few decades before, then we can look with just pridb 
at the progress which science has made in a comparativ^y shdtt. 
period of time. 


inditfihf.Sptufien, Vdb, 16 ftttd 17. . 
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The CifRONOjiOGY of Indian LitebaturiS 

Much as has been done with regard to the opening-up oi 
Indian litoratun*, yet its actual Iiiatory in still to u great extent 
wrapped in darkness and unexplored. Above all, the cbrBUology 
•)f the history of Indian literature is shrouded in truly terrifying 
darkness, and most of the riddles still remain to be solved by 
research, it uould lx? so pleasant, so convenient, and, especially 
for a handbook, so desirable if one could divide Indian literature 
into thi*ee or four pcrio<ls, separated by definite dates, and place 
the different lileraiy productions in one or the other of these periods. 
But every attempt of such a kind is bound to fail in the present 
state of knowledge, and the use of hyiwthetieal dates would only 
be a delusion, which would do more harm than good. It is much 
better to recognif* clearly the fact that for the oldest period of 
Indian literary history we /*an give no certain dates, and for the 
later periods only a few. Years ago the celebrated American Sans¬ 
krit scholar W. D. Whitney' gave utterance to these words which 
since then hfivc often been repeated : “All dates given in Indian 
literary history are pins set up to be Iwwled down again.” For 
the most part this is still the case to-day» Even to-day the views 
of the n}ost imix)rtant investigators with regard to the age of the 
most important Indian literaiy" works, differ, not indeed by years 
and decades, but by whole centuries, if not even by one or two 
thousands of years. What can be determined with some certainty, 
is at most only a kind of relative chronology. We can often say : 
this or that lx)ok, this or that class of literature is older than a 
certain other; however, with regard to its real age it is only possible 
to offer hy|)otheses. The surest mark of differentiation for this 
I'elativc chronology still lies in the language. Less reliable are 
peculiarities of style; for it has often happened in India that later 
works have imitated the style of an older class of literature, in 
order to assume an appearance of antiquity. Often, indeed, also 
the relative chronology is spoiled, because many works of Indian 
Hter»y,ure, and just those which were the most popular, and -there¬ 
fore, are tlie most important for us, have suffered rpanifold revisions, 

c 

1 In the fntrodnrtion to ltt» Satuirit Oremtnar, Xjet|»ig, 1S70 edition. 

1688). 
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tiud have conic to iih in variouB modifioations. If we hnd, for 
example, the Bam&ymia or the MaMbh&raUi quoted in ft bo6k> 
the date of which can even only approximately be hxed, then the 
question always arises first, whether this quotation refers to the 
epics as we have them at present, or to the older versions of the 
same. Still greater does the uncertainty become through the fact 
that, of the majority of the works of the older literature, the authors' 
names are as good as unknown to us. They are handed down 
to us »8 the works of families, of schools, or monastic commu¬ 
nities, or a mythical seer of primitive times is named as the author. 
When at last, we come to a time where we have to deal with the 
works of quite definite individual writers, then these are,^ as a 
mile, only mentioned by their family names witli which the literary 
historian of India knows as little wliat to do, as probably a 
German literary historian with the names Meier, Schultze or 
Miiller, when these are given without a first name. If, for 
example, n book iiiider tiie name of Kalidasa, or the name of 
Kalidasa is mentioned anywhere, then it is by no means certain 
that tlie great iioet of .this name is meant, it can equally well be 
another Kalidasa.^ 

In this ocean of uncertainty there are only a few fixed points, 
which, in ordei* not to lighten the reader t<x) much, I* would 
like to mention here. 

There is, above all, the evidence of language, which proves 
tliat the hymns and songs, prayers and magic fomulas of the 
Veda, arc indisputably the oldest which we jxisscbs of Indian 
literature. Further, it is certain that Biiddliisin arose in India 
alxuit 6(K) years before Christ, and that it presupposes the whole 
Vcdic literature, as represented by its chief works, as practically 
finished, so that one can nsseiii: The Vedic literature apart 
fmm Its latest excrescences is on the wdiole pre-Buddhist, i.e. 
it was concluded before 600 B.C. Also, the chronology of the 
Buddhist and Jain literature is fortunately not quite so uncertain 
ns that of the Brahmanical Hteratum. The traditions of the 

1 Tli« hintoiy of yiditn litor«tnro enoounierfl lui additional diiBoaUj in Uta fraqoent 
ocmnnpnce of the aama name in different fomifl, and in tho dimmiitance that one agd the 
same a«ilbor often haa two or acToral differmt nainea, an name aynonjrma |knd obbreylatlODa 
of namea are very {Wiaral it^Tmlia ; Cf. U, O, Franka, Tnditfhe GfHutlfhren, ffi. 117 ff, a&d 
OQA. iB9i, 483 ff. 
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Buddhists and the Jains with regard to the formation, or rntbk 
tfce collection, of their canonical works, have proved themselves 
fairly trustworthy, and inscriptions on the preserved rains of 
temples and topes of these religious sects give us appreciable 
indications of the history of their literature. 

However, the safest dates of Indian history are those which 
>^e do not get from the Indians themselves. Thus, the invasion 
of Alexander the Grreat in India, in the year 326 B.C., is a certain 
date, which is of importance for Indian literary history, also, 
especially when it is the question whether, in any literary work 
or class of literature, Greek influence should be assumed. From 
the Greeks we also know that, about 315 B.C. Candragupta,. the 
Sandrakottos of the Greek writers, conducted successfully the 
revolt against the prefects of Alexander, took possession of the 
throne, and became tlie founder of the Maurya dynasty 
in Patalipiitra (the Palibefchra of the Greeks, the present Patna). 
It was at about the same time, or a few years later, that the Greek 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleukos as ambassador to the court of 
Candragupta. The fragments which have, been preserved of the 
descrij)tion of India, written by him, give us a picture of the state 
of Indian culture at that time, and enable us to draw conclusions 
as to the dates of several Indian literary works. A grandson of 
Candragupta is the celebrated Xing Ai^oka, who was crowned 
about 264 B.C.,' and from whom originate the oldest dateable 
Indian inscriptions which have been found up to the present. 
These inscriptions, partly on rocks, partly on pillars, are the 
oldest evidences of Indian script ndiich we possess. They show' 
us this powerful king as a patron and a protector of Buddhism, 
who made use of his sovereignty, which extended from the extreme 
north to the extreme south of India, for the purpose of spreading 
abroad everyw'here the teaching of Buddha, and who, unlike other, 
rulers, in his rock and pillar edicts, did not harrate his own 
conquests and glorious deeds, but exhorted the people , tO:; virtuous 
omiduct) warned them against sin, and preached love and tolerance. 
These singular edicts of the King Atoka ^ife themiselves precious 
lil^rary monuments hevi^; ini ptqpe, , but they.: ^, $lto. o^. , 
importance {or the histoiy of Utemtme on account; 

. t .. . . • 4 ' 
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and their language, as well as for evidences of religious history*. 
Jn the year 178 B.C., 137 years after the coronation of 
Gandi'agupta, the last scion of the Maurya dynasty was hulled 
from the throne by a king Fusyamitra. The mention of this 
King Puisyamitra, for instance, in a drama of Kalid&sa, is an 
important evidence for the determination of the date of several 
works of Indian literature. The same is true of the GrsBco- 
Bactrian King Menander, who reigned about 144 B.G, He 
appears imder the name Milinda in the famous Buddhist book 
M ilindapaMia. 

Next to the Greeks it is the Ghincse to whom we arc 
indebted for some of the most important date-determinations 
ot Indian literary history. Since the first century after Christ 
we hear of Buddhist missionaries who go to China and translate 
Buddhist works into Chinese, of Indian embassies in China and 
of Chinese pilgrims, who make pilgrituages to India in order to 
visit the holy places of Buddhism. Works of Indian literature 
are translated into Chinese, and the Chinese give us exact dates 
at which these translations were made. There are especially 
three Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, who went to India in the year 
391), Ilsiian-Tsang, who made gresit journeys in India from 830 
to 845, and I-tsing, who sojourned in India from 671» to 696, 
whose descriptions of their travels are preserved. These accounts 
give us many a valuable datum on Indian antiquity and works of 
literature. The chronological data of the Chinese are, contrary 
to those of the Indiana, wonderfully exact and reliable. It is only 
too true of the Indians, what the Arabian traveller Alberuni, who 
in the year 1030 wrote a book on India, which is very important 
for us, said of them: ‘ ‘ Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay 
much attention to the historical order of things, they are very 
careless in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, not 
knowing what to say, they invariably take to romancing.** ^ 

Nevertheless, one must not believe, as it has so often been 
asserted, that the historical sense is entirely lacking in the Indians. 
In India, too, tlBre has been historical writing; and in any case 
we find in India numerous accurately dated inscriptions, .which 

1 See B. 0. Stefara. Albe)rum'$ Indta, EnalUh Bd., II, pp. 10 if, 
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could liai’dly be the case if the Indians had had no sense of history 
at all. It is only true tliat the Indians, in their writing of history, 
never hnew how to keep fact and fiction strictly apaii, that to 
them tile facts themselves w^ere always more imixiftant than their 
chronological order, and that they attached no importance at all, 
especially in literary matters, to the question of what was earlier 
or later. Whatever seems good, true and right, to the Indian, 
that he raises to the greatest possible age; and if he wants to 
impart a special sanctity to any doctrine, or if he wishes that his 
work shall be as widespread as possible, and gain respect, then he 
veils his name in a modest incognito, and mentions some ancient 
sflige as the author of the book. This still happens at the present 
day, and in past centuries it was no different. It is for this reason 
that so many quite modern works pass under tlie time-honoumd 
name of ‘ Ilpanisads ’ or ‘ Puranas,’ new, sour wine put into old 
liottles. The intention to deceive, however, is as a rule out of the 
question in these cases. It is only that extreme indifference 
reigns with regard to the right of literary OAvnership and the desire 
of asserting it. Only in the later centuries does it hapjien that 
authors give their oAvn names Avith full details, together AAuth the 
names of their parents, grandparents, teachers, patrons, and 
.scanty biographical notes about themselves. The authors of 
astronomical books generally also give the exact date of the day on 
Avhich they completed their AAwk. Since the fifth century after 
Christ, inscriptions too begin to give us information about tlie 
dates of many Avriters. In the deciphering of inscriptions great 
progress has been made during the last decades. Witness thereof 
are the Corpus Inscriptionum Jndicarum, and the periodical 
Epigraphia hidica. And it is the inscriptions to Avhich Ave are 
not only indebted for the surest dates of Indian literary history, 
settled up to now, but from which we also hope to get the greater 
number of solutions of the chronological problems still unsolved 
at present. 

The Art op . Writing and the TBANSMis.sroN op 

Indi^ Literature 

- . » • » - 

The inseriptions are of such great significanc-e ^of us because 
th^,^80 give us information on the question, which te certainly 






Dot uuimportuiit for Indian literary liistory, namely, tlte 
jegardin^y the age of the art of ^vriting in India. Aa we ^lall 
bee, tlie history of Indian literature does not by any means begin 
with the written literature, and it is not actual writings, but eniy 
craUy transmitted texts which belong to the oldest periodd 
Indian literary history. Nevertheless, it is clear that the question 
as to the tipae since when literary productions have been written 
down and thus transmitted, cannot by any means be an indifferent 
one for the history of the literature. Now the oldest dateable 
Indian inscriptions which have been fomid up till now, are the 
above-mentioned Edicts of King A^ka of the third century before 
Christ. However, it would be quite wrong, if one were to.form 
the conclusion—as Max Muller has done—^that the use of writing 
in India docs not date back to an earlier age. Palaeogi’aphic 
facts prove undeniably that writing cannot have been a new 
invention as late as the time of Attoka^but must already have had 
a long history behind it. The oldest Indian script, from which 
the NagarT script, the best known in Europe, and all the numerous 
alphabets used in Indian manuscripts are derived, is called 
‘ Brahma script,’ because it is sup{)osed to have been invented, 
according to the Indian myth, by the Creator, the god Brahman 
himself. According to Cl. Biihler’s comprehensive researches,* 
this script goes back to a Semitic origin, namely, to tlie oldest 
North Semitic characters, as they are found in Phoenician 
inscriptions, and on the stone of Mesa about B90 B.C. Probably 
it was by merchants—perhaps already about 800 B.C.—^that 
writing was introduced into India. For a long time, probabljr, 
it must have been used entirely for commercial purposes, records* 
correspondence, calculations, and so on. When afterwards 
writing Ixjgan to be used also for the minutes of embassii^, 
proclamations, records and so on in the Royal Chanceries, the 
kings must also have employed learned grammarians, Brabmaiis, 
who adapted the foreign alphabet more and more to the needs of 
Indian phonetics, and out of tbe^22 Semitic characters, elaliorated 
a complete alphabet of 44 letters, as the oldest inscriptions-already 
show it. Howeyer, since when writing has also been used in 

I Inditche Pataeographie in tho ‘ OrundtiBs ’ I, 2, and On^th^ Orig^ titi 
iMkn BrSh*n 9 AJphiib 0 t,^i ed., Strassbvrg^ 1888. 
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India for the recording of literary productions is a much debated 
question, which is hard to answer. Cei*tain proofs of the existence 
of manuscripts, or even only authentic reports on the writing-down 
of texts do not exist from olden times. In the whole of Vedic 
literature it has not, up till now, been possible to find any proof 
of tlie knowledge of writing. In the Buddhist canon, which was 
probably completed about 240 B.C., there is no mention of 
manuscripts, although in it there are numerous proofs of an 
acquaintance with the art of writing, and its extensive use at 
that time. Writing is there spoken of as a distinguished branch 
of learning, it was expressly permitted to the Buddhist nuns to 
occupy themselves with tlic art of writing ; we hear of monks, who 
through written praise of religious suicide, cause the death of 
others; it is said that ‘ a registered thief ’ (i.e. a thief whose 
name is written down in the King’s palace) may not be 
admitted into the order as a monk; a game of letters * is 
mentioned; and it is said that parents should have their 
children instructed in writing and arithmetic. Yet in the 
sacred books of Buddhism there is not to be found the least 
indication of the fact that tlic l)Ooks themselves were copied 
or read. This is all the more striking because in the sacred 
texts of,Buddhism we are informed of all possible, even most 
insignificant, details in the lives of the monks. “ From morn¬ 
ing till evening we can follow the monks in their daily life, on 
their wanderings, during their rest, in their solitude, and in their 
intercourse with other monks or laymen; we know the furniture 
of the rooms inhabited by them, their utensils, the contents of 
tJieir store-rooms; but nowhere do we hear that they read or 
copied their sacred texts, nowhere that such things as writing 
materials or manuscripts were owned by anybody in the 
monasteries. The memory of the brethren ‘ rich in hearing 
what we now call well-read was at that time called rich > in 
hearing—^took the place of monastic libraries; and if, in a 
community, the knowledge of an.indispensable text, for instance, 
the confession formula which had to be recited in the assembly 
of brethren at every full-moon or new-moop threatened to 

1 ' Oniit cooBsts fit tbe. goesBiDg of letton dio'im in tbe air ba oa% pM^ri^to'a'bajdk. 
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disappear, then they followed the instructions prescribed in an old 
Buddhist rule for the community : From amongst tiiose manks 
one dionh shall without delay sent off to the neighbouring 
community. To him shall be said: Go brother, and when yOu’ 
have memorized the confession formula, the full one or tho 
abridged one, then return to us.” * Wherever the preservation 
of the teiichings of the Master and of the sacred texts is spoken 
of, there is nowhere a mention of writing and reading, but alwaya 
only of hearing and memorizing. 

From such facts one would conclude that at the time, that 
is, in the fifth century B.C. the idea of the possibility of writing 
books had not as yet occurred at all. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be too hasty, for it is a strange phenomenon that in India', 
from the oldest times, up till the present day, the spoken word, 
and not writing, has been the basis of the whole of the literary and 
scientific activity. Even to-day, whejii the Indians have known 
the art of writing since centuries, when there arc innumerable 
manuscripts, and when even a certain sanctity and reverence is 
accorded to these manuscripts, when the most important texts are 
Jiccessible also in India in cheap printed editions, even to-day, 
the whole of the literary and scientific intercourse in India is based 
upon the sjxjken word. Not out of manuscripts or books .does one 
iearn the texts, but from the mouth of the teacher, to-day as 
thousands of years ago. The written text can at most be used 
as an aid to learning, as a suppoii; to the memory, but no 
authority is attributed to it. Authority is possessed only by 
the spoken word of the teacher. If to-day all the manuscripts 
and prints were to be lost, that would by no means cause the 
disappearance of Indian literature from the face of the earth, 
for a great portion of it could be recalled out of the memory 
of the scholars and reciters. The works of the poets, were 
in India never intended for readers, but always for hearers*- 
Even modern poets do not desire to be read, but their wijedi is 
that their poetry may become ‘ an adornment for the throats Ojf 
the experts ^ ^ 

. Therefore, |he fact, that in the older literary works ^ere 
is no iaentioh of manuscripts; is not absolutely a proof of |he 
non-existence g of ike latter. Perhaps th^ are dbt mentlom^. 

» H. OMeubej:;;, 14 ml /rait. 1889, pp. 92. f. 

G. BtUiler, Ind^cht S-f,. ■ 
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only /or the reanou that the writing and reading of them was 
of.no importance, aJl teaching and learning being done by word 
of mouth. Therefore, it is yet possible that already in very 
ancient times also books were copied and used the same as now, 
as aids to instruction. That is the opinion of some scliolars.' 
Yet it seems to me worthy of notice that in the later literature— 
in the later Puranas, in Buddhist Mahayaua texts, and 
in modern additions to the old epic—the copying of books and 
the presentiition of tlie same is praised as a religious act, while 
in the whole of tlie older literature no trace of it is to be found. 


It is also significant that the old works on phonetics and grammar, 
even the MaMbMsija of Patafijali in the second century B.C., 
hake no notice whatsoever of u'riling, that they aluays treat of 
spoken sounds and never of written characters, and that the whole 
grammatical terminology always has only the s 2 )oken word, and 


never the written 


in (View. Prom all this it is after all 


j)robable, that in ancient times there were no written books in 


India. 


For this strange phenomenon, namely that the art of 
writing had been known for centuries, without having been 
used for literary puri)OBeB, there are several possible reasons. 
First of^ all there was probably a want of suitable writing 
material; but this w'oiild have l)een found, if there had been 
a strong need of it. 8ucl.' a need, hon'ever, was not only not 
present, but it was to the interest of the priests, who were the 
bearers of the oldest literature, that the sticred texts w^hich 
they taught in their sciuwls, should not be committed to 
writing. By this means they kept a very lucrative monopoly 
firmly in their hands. He who wished to learn something, had 
Co come to them and reward them richly; and they had it in 
their power to withhold their texts from those circles whom 
they wished to exclude from sacred knowledge. How 
important was the latter to them we are taught by the 
Brahmanical law-bck)ks, which repeatedly emphasize tlie law 


>■ On tbe age of the art of writiug in India, vf. also Barth. BHR 41, 1900, 
ISf ff.s^Oeawea II, 817 ff. Th? arguments djrought jforward by ^hyamaji Ktishi|>avai;m&, 
OC •j?!, I^den 1^88, pp. 805 ff. for the knowledge and 'use of wrtlii^, even , at the 
Vedkf'fienod, are well arorthy of notice. 
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that the members of the lowest castes (the Ssdras and the 
C&n^alas) may not learn the sacred texts; for impure as a 
corpse, as a burial place, is tlu* {?iidra, therefore, the Veda may 
not be recited in his vicinity. In the old law-book of Gautama * 
:t is said: “ If a Stidra hears the Veda, his ears shall be stop|»d 
with molten tin or lac, if lie repeats tiie sacred texts, his 
tongue sliall be cut out, it he stores them in his memory his 
l»o(ly shall be struck in two.” Then how could they have written 
down their texts and thus exposed themselves to the danger that 


they might be read by the unauthorized? Moreover, the trans¬ 
mission of the texts through the mouth of the teacher was an old- 
established method for their preservation,—why should they 
leplace it by writing, this new-fashioned invention ? And the 
rhi(d‘ reason “ for the fact that w riting was for so long not used for 
literary pur^ioses, is probably to be found in the fact that the 
Indians only became acquainted W'itli the art of waiting at a 
period wdien they had already since a long time jxissessed a rich 
literature that was only orally transmitted. 


Certain it is, that the wdiole of the most ancient literature 
oj the Indians, Brahmanical as w'ell as Buddhist, arose without 
the art of wTitirig, fand continued to be transmitted without it 
I'oi’ centuries." Whoever wished to become acquainted wnth a 
text had to go to a teacher in order to hear it from him. 
Therefore, we rciH-atcdly read in the older literature, that a 
warrior or a Hralimaii, who wished to acquire a certain knowledge., 
travels to a fammis teacher, and undertakes unsjieakable troubles 
and sacrifices in order to participate in tJic teaching, w^hich 
cannot be attained in any other manner. Therefore, to a teacher, 
as the hearer and pres(‘rver of the sacred knowdodge, the highest 
veneration is due, according to ancient Indian law>-^s the 
p})iritual father he is venerated, now as an equal, now as a supeiior, 
of the physical father, he is looked upon as an image of the god 
Brahman, and to him who serves the teacher faithfully aiid 
humbly, Brahman’s -heaven is assured. Therefore, also the 


» xn, 4.0. ’ - 

ComrtHre especiftljr T. W!. Bb.TS..Diivi(|9, BudiJhutt IndUt^ Lo&d^, 1908, 1^ i, 

» I'tsinjir (flimst. .^f^aknBu, pp. 189 f.) mmUbnii that in bis tlnic'‘(Tfli 
A,i>.) the Vedas were etill ooljj' batided dotvn of«lTy. , ' 
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introduction of the pupil to the teacher who is to teach him the 
sacred texts is one of the most sacred ceremonies from which no 
Hindu could withdraw himself without risking to lose his caste. 
A bo(^ existed only when and only so long as there were teachers 
and pupils, who taught and learned it. What we call various 
branches of literature, different theological and philosophical 
systems, different editions or recensions of a work, were in ancient 
India in reality different schools, in which certain texts continued 
to be taught, heard and learned from generation to generation. 
Only if we keep this in view can we understand the whole develop¬ 
ment of the oldest Indian literature. 

It also must be considered, that the method of handing- 
down was quite different in the case of the religious texts from 
that of the secular. The religious texts were held sacred, and 
accuracy in learning was ^in their case a strict requirement of 
religion. Word for word, with careful avoidance of every error 
in pronunciation, in accent, in the manner of recitation, the pupil 
had to repeat them after the teacher and impress them on his 
memory. There can be no doubt that this kind of oral transmis¬ 
sion gives a greater guarantee for the pmservation of the original 
text than the copying and re-copying of manuscripts. Indeed, 
we have^—as we shall see later—direct proofs that, for example, 
the songs of the ^gveda, as we read them to-day in our printed 
editions, have remained almost unaltered, word for word, syllable 
for syllable, accent for accent, since the fifth century B.C, It 
was otherwise, no doubt, with secular works, especially with the 
epic poems. There the texts were certainly exposed to numerous 
disfigurements, there every teacher, every reciter, considered 
himself entitled to alter and to improve, to omit and to add, ad 
libitum —and criticism here faces a difficult, often impossible, 
task when it desires to restore such texts to their oldest and most 
original form. Nevertheless, oral transmission, where it is still 
possible to resort to it—and this is so in the case of the oldest 
yeda text with the help of the dd phonetic manuals of instruction 
/iQE^ti^hyas) and in other cases often with the help of 
^i^ijpmentariesT^is the most valuable aid to the* reconstruction of 
|Sr isexts. lor the manuscripts, from tihicl^ we efipin most of 
reach but seldom to ft: gifesi age. The oldest 'TO||ug- 





materials ou which the Indinns wrote arc palm leaves and strips 
of birch bark; and it is significant of the conservative mind of 
the Indians that even to-day, in spite of their acquaintance wi^ 
the much more convenient paper, and in spite of the general use oi 
print, manuscripts are still written on palm leaves. Both 
materials are very fragile, and in the Indian climate quickly 
perishable. Thus it happens that the vast majority of manus¬ 
cripts which we possess, and from which practically all our text 
editions are made, only date from the last few centuries. 
Manuscripts from the fourteenth century already are amongst 
the greatest rarities. Only a few manuscripts found in India 
proper date back to the eleventh and twelfth century.* However,' 
the oldest Indian manuscripts were found in Nepal, Japan and 
Eastern Turkestan. The manuscripts found in Nepal date back 
as far as tlu* seventh century, and in .T^pan manuscripts on palm 
lea\cs liavc been discovered which date from the first half of the 
sixt li century. Since the year 1889 there have been finds of manus¬ 
cripts in Kasligar and its environs which take us back to the fifth 
centurj, and M. A. Stein, in the year 1900, dug up out of the 
sand in the desert of Taklamakan near Khotan, five hundred 
small tablets of w'ood covered with writing, which reach aback to 
the fourth century and are perhaps older still. Also by meaxm 
of the Prussian Turfan Expedition and the more recent 
discoveries of M. A. Stein, fragments of mfimiscripts firom 
the earliest centuries after Christ have been brought to light.* 
Wood as a writing material is already mentioned in tiio 
Buddhist writings, and the use of it must be very old. The use 
of palm leaves also can be traced back to the first century after 
Christ. Barely in India were cotton stuff, leather, metel and 
stones used as writing materials. The Buddhists mention hBte 
and there the writing, not only of documents, but also of vereea 
and maxims, on gold plates. A gold plate with a 
inscription has also l)een preserved to us. Records and 

> XwHuiro diieovSred the eldeit iA4nTU<arip(e et Weeteta Xndle, ef the Ulh oealw^k 
on the flMuroh fot Semkrit XfiS. in the Bomher ttn 

74«r leaaSl, 188#.) 
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.Bmall manuscriptsi on silyer plates, haye often been found in 
£adia. Very frequently, however, copper plates were used for the 
writing of diocuments, especially deeds of gift, and such have been 
preserved in great numbers. The Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-Tsang 
reports that the King Kapi^ka had the sacred writings of &e 
Buddhists engraved on copper tablets. Whether this is based on 
truth, we do not know, W it certainly is credible, for even 
literal^ works also have been found on copper tablets. It would 
hardly be credible that in India literary works were also hewn into 
stone, if, a few years ago, inscriptions on stone slabs had not been 
found in Ajmere, which contained entire dramatic vmtings, 
albeit, dramas of a king and his court poet. 

The great majority, however, of the Indian manuscripts 
on which our texts rest, are written on paper. But paper was 
drst introduced into Indi» only by the Mohammedans, and the 
oldest paper manuscript is supposed to have been written in the 
year 1228-24 after Christ. 

In spite of the above-mentioned predilection of the Indians 
for <»al teaching and learning, already many centuries ago they 
began to collect manuscripts, and to preserve them in libraries. 
Such libraries—‘ treasure-houses of the Goddess of Speech * 


as the Indians call them—existed and even 
tiow exist in numbers in monasteries and temples, in the palaces 
cd princes, and even in the private houses of the wealthy. It is 
reported of the poet Bftpa (about 020 after Christ) that he kept 
his own reader, so he must have possessed a considerable private 
library. In the eleventfi century King Bboja of Dhftr had a 
famous library. In the course of centuries these libraries became 


enseedingly well stocked. Thus Bfihler found in two ^aln 
libraries in Khambay over 80,000 manuscripts, and in Ihe j^ece 
library of Tanjore in Southern India over 12,000 numiitec^pts, 
The systematic investigation of these Indian libnaries,^ and the 
search for manUB<ur^“^“ 
began In the year 
Ipid, already ‘ 
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cataloguiug of ail Sanskrit manuscripts, and since tiie Indian 
Oovemm^t hiu for years, in the Indian budget gxanti^ 

a large sum (24,000 Bnpees) for the purpose of tibe * 

Sanskrit manosoripts *. Thus it is through Idle muni£oeiEioa«t^ 
the Anglo-Indian 0ovenunent and through the untiring indtisl|y 
of EngMrii, German and Indian scholars, that we now possessi^ td 
a considerable degree, a survey of tiie whole, enormous el 
Indian lit^ature, so far as it is accessible in manusi^ipts. 

f 

Indian Languages in their Bblation to Litebatube* 

The whole of this vast literature which has thus been 
handed down to us, is for the most part composed in Sanskrit. 
Yet the terms ‘ Indian literature ' and ‘ Sanrirrit literature * are 
by no means identical. The history of Indian literature in the 
most comprehensivo sense of the word^^is the history of a literature 
which not only stretches across great periods of time and an 
enormous area, but is also one which is composed in diany 
languages. Those languages of India which belong to the Indo- 
Emropean family of languages, have passed through three great 
phases of development, partly consecutive in time, but partly also 
parallel. 

These are:— 

I. Ancient Indian, 

n. The Middle Indian languages and dialects, 

m. The Modern Indian languages and dialects. 

I. Ancient Indian 

The language of the oldest Indian literary monuine!iita»> 
the songs, prayers and magic formulas of the Ye^s, is kupetimes' 
called ‘ Ancient Indian ’ in the narrower sense» sometiines 
* Yedip ’ (inappropriately . also * Yedic Sanskrit *)• * AnoMli 
High Indian ** is perhaps HLe b^ name tot this language,' 
while based on a spoken dioktoi, is yet no longer an ocM 

t SM Rj O. TSEAB t.i St, 1 f.« tUti 6. 
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language, but a literary language transmitted in the drole of 
priestly singers from generation to generation, and intentmnally 
preserved in its archaic form. The dialect on which the Ancient 
High Indian is based, the dialect as it was spoken by the Aryan 
immigrants in the North-West of India, was closely related to the 
Ancient Persian and Avestic, and not very far removed from the 
primitive Indo-Iranian language.^ Indeed, the difference 
between the language of the Vedas and this primitive Indo- 
Iranian language seems to be less, perhaps, than that between 
the Indian languages Sanskrit and Pali. The Vedic language 
hardly differs at all from Sanskrit in its phonetics, but only 
through a much greater antiquity, and especially through a 
greater wealth of grammatical forms. Thus, for instance. 
Ancient High Indian has a subjunctive which is missing in 
Sanskrit; it has a dozen different infinitive-endings, of which but 
one. single one remains in Sanskrit. The aorists, very largely 
represented in the Vedic language, disappear in the Sanskrit more 
and:^*more. Also the case and personal endings are still much 
more perfect in the oldest language than in the later Sanskrit. 

A later phase of Ancient High Indian appears already in the 
hymns of the tenth book of the Rgveda and in some parts of the 
Atharvdi^eda and the collections of the Yajtirveda. On the other 
band, the language of the Vedic prose writings, of the Bralimapas, 
Arapyakas and Upanisads, has preserved only a few relics of 
Ancient High Indian, on the whole the language of these works is 
already what is called * Sanskrit,* while the language of the 
Sutras belonging to the Vedangas only in quite exceptional cases 
shows Vedic forms, but is. essentially pure Sanskrit. Only the 
numerous Mantras, taken from the ancient Vedic hymns, t.e., 
verses, prayers, spells, and magic fdimulas, which we find quoted 
in the Vedic prose writings and the Sfitras, belong, as regaids 
their language, to Ancient High Indian. 

The Sanskrit of this most aodent prose-Uteratme-^f the: 
Brfthmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads and of ^ Slitras-^Kers 
little from Sanskrit 'whidi is taught' Ih^the ; 


r It'tiaclbe 
tanfM^gc .of., the cVeda' witS tbe ^ PniSgia. .%f iCLnaeUonn 
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of (prdbably about fifth ceutuiy % 

tiou is,per^pfl ‘ Aucient Sanskrit It is the 
was “spoken in Panini's time, and probably earlier tdo^ by i&e 
educated, principally by the prieste and scholars. It is 'to 
Sanskrit of which Fatafijali, a grammarian of the second' ceid^ 
B.C., still says that in order to learn it correctly one must . 
it from the ‘ Sisfas,* that is, from the learned Brahmans who 
were well versed in. literature. But that the sphere of people 
speaking Sanskrit extended much further—^to all ‘ educate 
people ’—^we learn from the same Patafljali, who tells us ah 
anecdote, in which a grammarian converses in Sanskrit with a 
charioteer and the two have a discussion on etymologies. Wlien 
in Indian diiimas, tiic languages are so distributed that the king, 
the Brahmans, and nobles speak Sanskrit, while the women and 
all the common people use the vulgar tongues, only with the 
noteworthy exception that a few educated women (nuns and 
courtesans) occasionally speak Sanskrit, whereas uneducated 
Brahmans are introduced speaking popular dialects^ then most 
probably the use of the languages in real life is reflected therein— 
and not only of the period after Christ, when these dramas were 
composed, but also of much earlier centuries. Sanskrit was 
certainly not a popular language, but the language spoken in wide 
circles of educated people, and understood in still wider circles. 
For, as in the drama dialogues occur between Sanskrit-speaklng 
and PrUkrlt'Speaking persons, so too in real life Sanskrit must 
have been understood by those who did not speak it th^- 
belves.^ Also the bards, who recited the popular epics in to ‘ 

> l^e linguistic conditions of ancient India, of which the drainafl give us ’Budi » 
good idea, have altered very little up to the present day. It still happens that ta a'rieh 
hones vrith a laVge staff of servants who come.fiom different districts, a doses idiAoc^ ' 
langnagse and dialects ate spoken and generally nnderstood. G. A. Grie^n daseribnn , 
4 .ease known to himself, where in one house in Bengal, no less than ifairtseit 
and dia'eets are spoken. The master of the house speaks to 'Bwropwt^ is .vri&hed 
Bet^li language, while in, ordin^ life he uses the Bengali of eVerydaf'.inieispoiigi; 

differs widely from the liters^ language. His wife comes from f fdsiser .4t. h ’ 
distapoe. of one hundred, miles, and Jpeaks t^.f>e(;o1iar sroraen's dialeci of fhit ^disti^ '' 
Hia iseeondmy wife, wb^ otdiniry'colfo^f^ list^ge is . the Urdu of liuckncmr, Ispiev^ ^ 
into, 4 iefgcm whed she is 44^.. Tim. matmgetr' of his busitiess 
arpoplr. iho .Servants sonm speak: Bhojpo**, Aws^D^ 
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palaces of kings and in the houses of the rich and nobles, 
'must have been understood. The language of the epics is 
likewise Sanskrit. We call it ' Epic Sanskrit,’ and it differs but 
little from the * Classical Sanskrit,’ partly in that it has preserved 
some archaisms, but more in that it keeps less strictly to the rules 
of grammar and approaches more nearly to the language of the 
people, so that one may call it a more popular form of Sanskrit. 
But there would never have been popular epics written in 
Sanskrit,' if Sanskrit had not once been a language that was 
widely understood—similarly as to-day in Germany Modem 
High German is universally understood, although it differs 
essentially from all spoken dialects. 

That Sanskrit is a * high language ’ or ' class language ’ or 
* literary language ’—^u'hatever we may call it in contrast to the 
actual language of the people—^the Indians themselves express 
tlirough the name ‘ Sanj^krit ’. For Sanskrit—Saipskrta, as 
much as ‘ made ready, ordered, prepared, perfect, pure, sacred ’— 
signifies the noble or sacred language, in contradistinction to 
' Pr&krit ’—^pr9krta, as much as ‘ original, natural, ordinary, 
common ’—^which signifies the ‘ common language of the people ’. 

Yet Sanskrit should never be spoken of as a ‘ dead ’ 
language, rather as a * fettered ’ language, inasmuch as its 
natural development was checked, in that, through the rules of 
the grammarians, it was arrested at a certain stage. For 
through the Grammar of Fapini, in about the fifth century B.O., 
a fixed standard was created, which remained a criterion for 
the Sanskrit language for all future times. What we call. 

‘ Olassical Sanskrit ’ means Panini’s Sanskrit, that is, the 
Sanskrit which according to the rules of Papini’s Grammar, is 
alone correct.* In the ‘ fetters ’ of this Grammar, however, the 
;1(^guage still continued to live. The great mass of poetic and 
smentific literature, throughout a thousand years, was produced 
ill Ihis language, the * Classical Sanskrit Moreover,..Sanskrit 

' . . , % It hns boen sQgg«sted tbit jcplci composed in dinlsel 
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is not a ' dead ’ language even to-day. There are s^. at 
present. day a number of Sanskrit periodicals in. India, jhld 
topics of t^ day are discussed in Sanskrit pamptdets^ \^s6 the 
Mahabhdfata is still to-day read aloud publicly, whi^ 
supposes at least a partial understanding. I have myself obser^ 
with pleasure and surprise, that scenes from such ornate Sainsknt 
dramas as Mudraraksasa and Uttarardmacarita, performed on a 
primitive stage at Santiniketan, were understood and greatly 
appreciated by a large audience of students, both men and women. 
To this very day poetry is still composed and works are still 
written in Sanskrit, and it is the language in which Indian 
scholars even now converse upon scientific questions. Sanskrit 
at the least plays the same part in India still as Latin in the 
Middle Ages in Europe, or as Hebrew with the Jews/ 


1 There are epigraphieal groands for asstiming that' Sanskrit is a modiftcatioo of a 
Northern Indian dialect, which was developed b 7 schools of g rammar , and which in 
historical times spread slowly throughout India among the educated classes; see Bflbler, 
Bp. Ind., I, p. B. Sanskrit is called a sacred language (brShrol vie) in the MahObhirata, 
I. 76, 18, and it probably always was the language of a certain class Of society, 
Cf. Windisch, Ueber den eprachliehen Charakler dee Pali (00., XIV, Tatis, 1906), 
pji. 14 flf.; Thomas, JRAS., 1904, 747 t.; W. Petersen, JA08., 33, 19f9, 414. ft; 
T. Michelson, JAOS., S3, 1918, 145 ft About the wide use of Sanskrit in the India of 
tO'day Paul Deussen ^Erintterungen an Indian, Kiel, 1904-, pp. 3 f.) says: " Not cnl^ 
the professional scholars, as especially the native Sanskrit Professors of the 
Universities, speak Sanskrit with great elegance, not only their hearers are aidb to 
handle it as well as oiur students of classical philology can handle Iiatin, hnt the 
numerous private scholars, saints, ascetics, and even wider circles can apeak and wti|s 
Sanskrit with facility ': I have repeatedly conversed in it for boon with the Mi^iani^' 
of Benares : manufacturers, industrials, merchants, partly speak it or understand What 
is spoken: in every little village my first enquiry was for one who speaks 
whereupon immediately one or anoUier came forward, who tMoaHy becune iny ifuUa, 
indeed often my friend." When he gave lectures in Bnglish, be was oftew intilipd hO 
repeat in Sandciit what he had said. “ A''ter this had been done, a disenssjon fbitowod 
in which some spoke English, others Sanskrit, yet' others Hindi, whkdi, Uiwsefoto, 


also understood, to a cwiain extent, because pure Hindi differs from Sangla^ 
more than by the loss of inffectional Andings. Hence et«ry Hihdn wndamtands m wttm 
of Bansloit as an Italian of latin,'especially as, in the real ^idastan, tito 
remainad the same : and a smatt^log of 4anskiii~ can ha trsoed dpwn ih thoi . 

ioy^pter and the lawtr chsaos,. wbnefore a . lel^, to Benarse n . 

4ddx^;'W^l.witboBt.|po(ilty ''Itg 'tluo^'''sf^ 'piaalat/'.jiww 

Aa; tb ffhmkeit jas -w * hvti^ *.:lanf^|[af iiie sdso Kriih^vsaahA in ‘ 

I6|i; H h, R./«...Bhm^iMr, 1686^ SlMt ft,«»7^ 

pd xnr, Piads, 1897,X ^rraasl. I., np. r ft>T^ 
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Summing up, I would, tlierefore, divide Ancient Indian 
in its relation to literature as follows:— 

1. Ancient High Indian : 

(a) Language of the oldest hymns and mantras, especially 
of those of the ^gveda. 

(h) Language of the later hymns and mantras, especially 
those of the other Vedas, besides of the mantras occurring only 
in the Brahmanas and Sutras. 

2. Sanskrit: 

(a) Ancient Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic prose 
works (with the exception of the Mantras) and of Panini. 

(h) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the popular epics. 

(c) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the Classical 
Sanskrit literature after Panini. 

r 

II. The Middle Indian Languages and Dialects 

Simultaneously and parallel with the development of 
Sanskrit proceeded the more natural further development of the 
popular dialects spoken by the Aryan Indians. The languages 
and dialects which we distinguish as ‘ Middle Indian ’ are not 
indeed derived directly from the Sanskrit, but rather from the 
Tndo-Aryan popular languages which underlie the Ancient High 
Indian and the Sanskrit, or are related to the two latter. 
Considering the size of India, it is not to be wondered at that, with 
the gradual spreading of the Aryan immigrants from the West to 
the East and the South, a large number of varying dialects were 
formed. Of the diversity of these dialects we get an idea from the 
oldest Indian inscriptions, which are all written in Middle Indian 
and not in Sanskrit. Quite a number of such popular languages, 
moreover, have been raised to the rank of literary languages. 
Only these shall be briefly enumerated here ; 

1. The most important of the Middle Indian literary 
languages is Pdli, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the language in ^hich^ the oldest 
pr^rved collection of sacred writings of Buddhism^is written. 
The Buddhists themselves tell us that Bitddha t did not, like 
tb?! Brahmans, preach in th^ learned Sivnskrit, but talked to the 
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people ill the language of the people. As Buddha hrst preached 
in the land of Magadha (Southern Biliai% and there displayediMa 
iHjst activity, therefore, the Buddhists tell us that Pali is the same 
as MagadhI, the language of the province of Magadha. However; 
ihat cannot be right, as the dialect of Magadha which is otherwiBe 
known to us does not agree with Pali. It is, however, probable 
that Pali is a mixed language the foundation of which was 
MagadhL* Tlie word Pali really signifies ‘ row then ‘ order, 
regulation, rule ’, hence also ‘ sacred text ' and hnally the 
language of the sacred texts, in contradistinction to the Ancient 
Sinhalese, the language in which the commentaries to these texts 
\rere composed. 

2. Besides tlie Pali literature there exists also a Buddhist 

Sanskrit literature. Now in these Buddhist works there is 
frequently only the prose in Sanskrit, while the interspersed 
metrical pieces, the so-called ‘ Gathas ’ (i.e., ‘ songs ’ or 

‘ verses ’) are composed in a Middle Indian dialect, which 
has, therefore, been called ‘ (latha dialect But this term is 
not quite appropriate, as the same dialect is found also in prose 
portions, and even whole prose works are written in it. It is an 
old Indian dialect, which through the insertion of Sanskrit 
lerminatious and other Sanskritisms in a rather crude manner^ 
tries to approach the Sanskrit, wherefore Senart suggested for it 
the designation ‘ mixed Sanskrit 

3. Like the Buddhists, the Jaiiias too did not use Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings, but Middle Indian dialects, indeed two 
different Prakrits:® 

(a) The Jaina Prakrit (also called Ardhamagadhi or Area),.- 
the language of the older works of the Jaina Canon. . - 


* This is the view of E. Windiacb, Ueber den tprachlichen Chatakief dn Peti 
(OC., XIV., Paris, 1906) and of Q. A. Grierson, Bhandarkar Com., Vol., 117 ff. The 
Ist'er agrees with Sten Konow ‘ (ZDMG-., 64, 1910, 114 ff.), that Pali is smilar ..tp 
Pairfficl-Prfckri'^. The latter was probably tli« locnl dialect of Eastern Gi&ndhftra anff thv 
district of Taxila, a famous seat of learning at the time of Bnddha. 

* See S. LefiBaan, ZDMG, 212 ff. ; and E. Senart. Ind. Ant., 21, 1892, S4a ffi. 

HacaprasBd Sastrl ilnd.^HisL Qu., 1, 1926, k>. 204 f.) thinks that it is not a sanskritised 
vernacnlar but ‘ the spoken langui^e of N. India’; , .1!^.:. 

> Tile Hindi^ do nc> designate popular languagecr generally by tba term. 
but <mly those popular languages which need in literature. For the whole oT thia; 

8-1898 B 
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(b) The the language in which ihe 

commentaries to the Jaina Canon and the non-religious poetical 
works of the Jainas are written.^ This dialect is closely related 
to that Prakrit, which has been used most frequently as a literary 
language for secular writing, namely— 

4. The Maharastri, the language of Maharastra, the land 
of the Marathas. This is universally considered the best Prakrit, 
and when the Indians speak simply of Prakrit then they mean 
Mahara?trl. It was used principally for lyric poetry, especially 
also for the lyric parts in the dramas. However, there arc also 
epic poems in Maharastrl. Other important Prakrit dialects 
which are used in the drama are : 

6. The SaurasenT, which in the prose of the dramas is 
chiefly spoken by high-born women. Its foundation is the dialect 
of Surasena, the capital of which is Mathura. 

6. Persons of the Iftwer claHSCK speak Magadlil in the 
dramas, the dialect of Magadha, and 

7. Pai^acI is spoken in the drama by the members of the 
lowest grades of society. The word probably originally designated 
the dialect of a branch of the Pi^acas, although the Indians 
declared it to be the language of the demons called Pi^acas. A 
famous book of narrative literature, (Tunildliva’s BrhatkatM was 
also composed in this Pai^acI dialect. 

8. Lastly, the Apabhram^a which is used in popular 
jK)etry, in Jaina romances and occasionally in the drama, stands 
midway between the Prakrit and the modern Indian vernaculars : 
for ‘ Apabhrazn^a ’ is a general term for literary idioms which, 
though based on the Prakrit, are more closely adapted to certain 
popular dialects.® 


chapter see R. Pischel, Orammatik tier PrSikrit-Snrachtn On Griindriss T, 8 Rinleitiing) 
and H. .Tscobi in A Bay A XXIX, 4, 1918, pp. 81 *ff. 

1 See H, Jacobi, Veher dan Prikrit in drr EradMungihlitteralur der Jainas in 
ESO, n, 1909, pp. 231 ff. 

® On the Apabhraiplas see H. Jacobi in A Bay A, XXIK, 4, 1918, pp. 58 *Br, 
2, 1991, pp. xviii If., 1 ft. and in Festschrift filr Waehemqffflt pp. 124 ff. 
Ja<^i is of (qE>iDlbn, that tite Apabhraipda was fiwt need bj* the p^s <rf the ibh&ias 
and Ontjana, ^ 
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in. The Modern Indian Languages and Dialects * 

By about the year 1000 A.l). the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars had developed out of the Middle Indian dialects, and 
Irom the 12th century onwards these languages can show 
literatures of their own, which arc partly independent and 
j)artly dependent on tlie Sanskrit literature. The most 
important of these vernaculars is Hindi, the language of the 
ancient Madliyade^a or midland, i.e., of the greater portion of 
the Gangetic Do/ib and of the tidjaccnt plain to the Himalaya in 
the North, to the valley of the Nerbudda in the South, 
beyond Dellii in the West and nearly as far as Cawnpore in 
the East. Of the numerous Hindi dialects, KanaujI and 
BundelT, and especially Braj Bhaklia (the language of the district 
of Mathura), bavc produced literature worthy of the name. 
HindostanT or Urdu, a dialect with ajgtrong admixture of Perso- 
Arabic elements,-' is a form of the Hindi language. It originated 
in the twelfth century in the neighbourhood of Delhi, then the 
centre of the Mohammedan rule, in the camps (urdu) of the soldiers, 
hence also called ‘ Urdu,’ i.e., ‘ camp language ’. In the 16th 
century it also began to produce literature. Nowadays it is the 
Ungiia franca of the whole of Northern India. High Hindi is a 
retuj-n to the vernacular of the Upper Doab, which is not as yet 
influenced by Persian. The following languages, belonging to 
the adjacent regions, are closely related to the language of the 
midland : Panjiil)! in tlie North-West, Rajasthani and GujarStT in 
the West, Kastern PahilrT or NaipalT (the language of Nepal), 
Central Paharl and Western Pahari in the East. Rajasthani and 
Gujarati are closely related. Marwarl, a dialect of Rajasthani, can 
scarcely be distinguished from Gujarati. Eastern Hindi, the 
language in which TulsI Das wrote, is more closely related to the 
‘ Outer ’ languages. Among the latter are: Lahnda (the 
language of Western Panjab) and Sindh! in the North-West, 
Marathi in the South, Bihari, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese in^t^e 
East. Maithill is a dialect of BihBrI. Since the beginning of 

» I follow (he oneellen( survey of the Iiido-Aiyan VerMoulars given by Sir George 
Grierson in BS08 I, J, 1918, pp. 47 fF. Compare also E. J. Bapson, Cambridge 
lliriory, T, 87 ff. j ^ * 

* It is also*^written in Persiad-Arabic characters. 
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the 19tb century literary Bengali has diverged considerably from 
the vernacuiar hy reason of the abaoi’ption of so many Sanskrit 
words. Tile High Hindi of Benares shows a similar tendency. 
Nowadays, however, good authors, both in Bengali and in Hindi, 
are aiming at keeping their language free from borrowed Banskrit 
words. 

The ‘ Dardic ’ or modern Pi^aca languages, among which 
Kaihnirl (the language of ICashmir) possesses a considerable 
literature, form a separate group. 

Finally, Singhalese, the language of Ceylon, is an Indo- 
Hermanic dialect descended from the Middle Indian. Through 
the introduction of Buddhism and the Buddhistic literature into 
Ceylon, an early literary activity began here, which was at first 
limited to the elucidation of the religious texts. In the later 
centuries we find, in addition, a secular literature influenced by 
Sanskrit poetry.* c 

All the Indian languages mentioned up to now belong to the 
'Indo-Cicriiianic groii}) of languages. Besides these, there are in 
India a number of iioii-liulo-fierinanic languages, namely, the 
Munda languages (scattered dialects in the Mahadeo Hills .pf the 
Central Provinces, in the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur), 
the Tibcto-Burniese languages (on the noi-therii and noi*th-castcru 
borders of^ India iiroper) and, above all, the J^ravidiaii languages 
bf Southern India. The latter must at one time have been 
Commou in the North as well,® for the Indo-Aryan languages 
show strong Dravidian influence.’ The most important 
prayidian languages are Malajalam (on the coast of Malabar), 
Kanarese., Tclugu and Tamil. Although these languages are not 
indo-Germanic, numerous Sanskritisms have penetrated into 
them; moreover, the not unimportant literature of these languages 
is. greatly .dependent on the Sanskrit literature. 

/ In this book we shall have to limit ourselves mainly to 
tile Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literature. At most it will only 
l)e*pok4ible to touch on modem Indian literature in an Appendix. 

* Pea Wilhelm Geiger, Literatur vnd Spraolie der Sin^haU$tn, ia ' Gnmdiiies ' 

li 10. 

'‘.V‘' 3'"Spor&die Dravidian dialects sire fpund also io tlie Ganges valley ned dveo in 
Bafucliistan (Dra^tiT)* ^ 

» See Grierson, B80S., I, 8, 1020, pp. 71 I. 



SECTION 1 


THE VEDA OB THE VEDIC LITEEATUBB 
What is the Veda ? 

As the oldest Indian, and, at the same time, the oldest 
Indo-European literary monument, a prominent place in the 
history of world literature is due to the Veda. This is the case 
loo when we remember that throughout at least 3,000 years 
millions of Hindus liavc looked on the word of the Veda as the 
word of God, and that the Veda has given them their standard of 
tiiought and feeling. As the Vcdi^, because of its antiquity, 
stands at the head of Indian literature, no one who has not gained 
an insight into the Vcdic literature can understand the spiritual 
life and the culture of the Indians. Also Buddhism, whose birth¬ 
place is India, will remain for ever incomprehensible to him who 
does not know the Veda. For the teaching of Buddha is in the 
same relation to the Veda, as the New Testament is ta the Old 
Testament. No one can understand the new belief without having 
Liecome acquainted witJi the old one taught by the Veda. 

What, then, is the Veda? 

The word ‘ Veda ’ means ‘ knowledge ’, then ‘ the 
knowledge par excellence ’, i.e., ‘ the sacred, the religious 
knowledge It does not mean one single literary work, as &r 
instance, the word ‘ Koran nor a complete collection of a certain 
number of books, compiled at some particular time, as the word 
‘ Bible ’ (the ‘ book par excellence ’), or as the word ‘ Tipitaka,’ 
the * Bible ’ of the Buddhists, but a whole great literature, which- 
arose in the course of many centuries, and through centuries has 
been handed down from generation to generation by verbal trans^ 
mission, till finally it was declared by a younger generation—but 
even then at some prehistoric period—^to be ‘ sacred knowledge *, 

* dhine revelation \ as much on account of its grq^t age, as«on 
ol itt contents. It is here not a matter of a ' Canon * 
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which might have been fixed at some council; the belief in the 
‘ sacredncsa ’ of this literature arose, as it uere, spontaneously, 
and was seldom seriously disputed. 

However, what is now called ‘ Veda ’ or ‘ Vcdic literature ’ 
consists of tJiree different classes of literary works; and to each 
of these three classes belojigs a greater oj* a smaller number of 
separate works, of uhich some lia\e be<‘n ])reserved, but also 
nniJi} lost. 

I. Samhitas, i.e., ‘ Collections namely, collections of 
hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, sacrificial formulas 
and litanies. 

IT. Brdhmanas, voluminous prose texts, which contain 
rlieological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and the 
practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial rites 
and ceremonies. 

TIT. Aranyakas (‘ Jtirest texts ’) and Upanisads (secret 
doctrines ’) which are jiartly included in the Brahmapas 
themselves, or attached to them, l>ut ])artl> are also reckoned as 
inde]K‘nd(‘nL works. 1'he\ contain the meditations ol iorcst- 
hermits and ascetics on Ood, the w'oiTd, and mankind, and there 
is contained in them a good deal ol the oldest fiidian philosophy. 

Tlifre must once have existed a fairly large number of 
Sanihitiis, which originated in different schools ot priests wid 
singers, and which continued to be handed down in the same. 
However, many of these * collections ’ were nothing bnt 
slightly diverging recensions--{^aklias, ‘branches’, as the 
Indians say—of one and the same Samhita. Four Saiphit&s, 
liowever, arc in existence, which differ clearly from each 
and which have been preserved in one or more recei^liOBei. 
These are:— 

1. The J^goeda-Smiihitat the collection of the ]^gp0Sa. 
‘ J^gveda * is ‘ the Veda or the knowledge of the songs of praise * 
(rc, plur. rcas). 

2. The Atharvaveda-SariihiUl, the collection of the 
Atharvaveda, i.e., ‘ of the knowledge of the magic lormuh^ ’ 
(atharvan). 

3. The Sdmavedd‘Sartihii/dt the collection of 
veda, i.c., ‘ of the knowledge of the melodies ' 
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• 4. The YajurvedaSamhita, the collection of the Yajur- 

veda,S.e., ‘ of the knowledge of tlie sacrificial formulas ’ (yajus, 
plur. yajuni&i) of which there are two rather strongly diverging 
texts, namely:— 

(a) The Samhita of the Black Yajuweda, which has been 
preserved in several recensions, of which the most important are 
the TaitMnya-Sanihita and the Maitruyam-Sanihitd ; and 

(b) the S’amhiia of the White Yajurveda, which has been 
preserved in the Vdjasaticyl-Samhitd. 

On account of these four different Sainhitas the Indians 
distinguish between four different Vedas—and, therefore, one 
often speaks of the ‘ Vedas ’ in the plural—;namely, Rgveda, 
Atharvaoeda, Sdmaveda, and (Black and White) Yajurveda. 
Every work that belongs to the class of the Brahmanas, of the 
Aranyakas, or of the Upanisads, is joined to one of the enu¬ 
merated Sainhitas, and ‘ belongs,’ as %ve say, to one of the four 
Vedas. There arc, therefore, not only Samhitas, but also 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads of the Ryveda^ as well 
a$ of the Atharcavcda, of the Sdmaveda, and of the Yajurveda. 
Thus, for example, the Aitarcya-Brdhmana belongs to the 
Rgveda, the Satapatha-Brdhmanu to the White Yajurveda, 
and the Chdndogya-Upatmad to the Sdmaveda, and so oil. 

Every work which belongs to one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, and to one of the four Vedas, must be 
designated as ‘ Vedic,’ and the whole Vcdic literature is thus 
presented to us as a long succession of works of religious 
content—collections of songs, prayer-books, theological and 
theosophical treatises—which belong to different successive 
periods of time, but which represent a unity, in so far as they 
all together form the foundation for the Brahmanical religious 
system, and have the same significance for Brahmanism 
as the Old Testament has for Judaism or the New Testamertt 
for Christianity. As Jews and Christians look on their ‘ Holy 
Scripture,’ so the Brabmanic Indians kwk on their Veda, in its 
whole extent, as divine revelation. But it is significant that to 
the expression ‘ fioly Scripture ’ there corresponds in the case 
of the Indians the expression * Sruti ’, ‘ hearing ’.^because: the 
revealed texts*were not written and read, but only spoken and 
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heard. Tlie wliole liistory of Indian jdiilosopliy bears witness 
that not only the ancient hymns of the Rgeedu were looked upon 
as ‘ breathed out ’ by the God Brahman, and only ' visioned ’ 
by the ancient seers, hut that also every word in the Upanisads, 
the latest productions of the Vedic literature, was looked upon as 
indisputable wisdom emanating from the GoE Brahman himself. 
However much the different systems of Indian philosophy may 
vary, they are nearly all agreed in considering the Veda as 
levealed, and in appealing to the Veda, especially the Upanisads 
^although great freedom and arbitrariness prevail in regard to 
the explanation of these texts, and every philosopher gleans from 
them just what he wishes to. Most significant it is, that even 
the Buddhists, who deny the authority of the Veda, yet concede 
that it was originally given or ‘ created ’ by God Brahman : 
only, they add, it has been falsified by the Brahmans, and, 
therefore, contains so man'y errors. 

The expression Veda ’ is justified only for this literature 
which is regarded as revealed. However, there is another class 
of works, which has the closest connection with the Vedic 
literature, but yet cannot be said to belong to the Veda. These 
are the so-called Kalpasiitras (sometimes also called briefly 
Sutras'^) or manuals on ritual, which are composed in a 
peculiar, aphoristic prose style. These include : 

1. The ^rautasutras, w'hich contain the rules for the 
performance of the great sacrifices, which often lasted many 
days, at which many sacred fires had to burn and a great number 
of priests had to be employed. 

2. The Grhyasutras, which contain directions for the 
simple ceremonies and sacrificial acts of daily life (at birth, 
marriage, death, and so on). 

3. The Dharmasutras, books of instniction on spiritual 
and secular law—the oldest law-books of the Indians. 

Like Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads, thew works^ 
too,. are connected with one of the four Vedas; and there are 
Srauta, Gfhya, and Dharmasutras which belong to the 
otj^rs which belong to the Sdmaveda, to the Yajurv^^ or'^e 
Athafvaveda.^ As a matter of fact, they originated fn ceiikin 
Tedic schools which set themselves the task of the study of a 



certain Veda. • Yet all these books of instmction afe rega3?^0dite 
human work, and no longer as divine revelation; they do oot 
belong to the Veda, but to tlie ‘ Vedahgas,’ the ‘ limbs,’ i.e., 

‘ the auxiliaiy sciences of the Veda 

These Vedahgas include, besides the works on ritual, also 
a number of works on phonetics, grammar, etymology, metrios 
and astronomy. Wc sliall iiave to speak of these too at the end 
of the section. 

After this general survey of the Vedic literature and the 
literature connected with it, we turn to the discussion of 
the most important works belonging to the Veda, above all, of 
tljc Sanihitiis. 


The Rovkda-Samhita 

Tndisj)utal)ly the oldest and mosif important of all the works 
of Vedic literature, is the Rf/vedd-Samhifa, usually called simply 
the ‘ Ipfveda Of the different recensions of this Samhita, 
which once existed, only a single one has come down to us. In 
the text handed down to us, this ’ consisted of a collection of 
1,028 hymns (Hiiktus), which are divided into ten books 
(Mandalas, ‘ circles ’).® . 

That this collection of hymns is the oldest, or at least 
contains the oldest Indian literature which we possess, is 
proved indisputably by the language of the hymns.® But the 
language proves also that the collection is not a single work, but 
consists of older and later elements. As in the Hebrew Book of 
Psalms, so here also, songs which had been composed at widely 
separated periods of time, were united at some time in a collec¬ 
tion, and ascribed to famous personages of prehistoric times, 
preferably to the earliest ancestors of those families in which the 


1 It is the recension of the Sikalaka-School. Begerding editions ()f the test, s. 
above, pp. 18 f. 

* Besides this there is Srleo a purely external division, wliMdi takes into oMUidera* 

tion only the sixei- namely, into eight Aftokan or ‘ eighths,* each of which is divided 
into (Mght Adhytyss ‘ readings ' which in their tnm are ^ain divided into smaUer 
vnrgss or • * sootions,’ usnally of five verses each. ,. e 

* See Vi^tckernaSel, AlUndU(Ae Grammtik, I, pp. xiii 9. m Uie hesgsage of 
the ^V4da. 
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songs in question were banded down. The majority of 
oldest hymns are to be found in Books 11 to VII, which are 
usually called the ‘ Family Books,’ because each is ascribed by 
tradition to a particular family of singers. The, names 
of the singers or ^su (i.e., ‘ seers, prophets ’) who, as 
the Indians say, visioned these hymns, are mentioned, 
partly in the Brahmanas, partly in separate lists of authors 
(Anukramanls) connected with the Vedanga literature. They 
are: Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja 
and Vasistha. These and their descendants were regarded by 
the Indians as R^is or ‘ seers ’—^we should say ‘ authors ’—of 
the hymns of Mandalas II to VII. Book VIII contains 
hymns, M'hich are ascribed to the singer race of the Kanvas and 
that of the Aiigiras. But the Anukramanls give us also the 
names of the Rsis or ‘ authors ’ of every single hymn of the 
remaining books (I, IX, li), and it is noteworthy that there are 
also women's names to be found amongst them. Unfortunately, 
all these lists of names have practically no value at all, and in 
reality the authors of the Vedic hymns are quite unknown to us. 
For, as it has long since been proved,^ the tradition which men¬ 
tions Grtsamada, Vif^vamitra, and so on, and certain of their 
descenda‘nts, as the Rsis of the hymns, disagrees with the state¬ 
ments of the hymns themselves. In the latter, only descendants 
of those ancient Rsis are mentioned as authors of the hymns; 
the Rsis, however, Grtsamada, Visvamitra, Vasistha, and what¬ 
ever they may all be called—their names are well known in the 
whole of Ind’an literature as the heroes of countless myths arid 
legends—are already in the hymns of the J^gveda the seers of a 
long-past prehistoric time, and are only called the fathers of the 
singer families in which the songs were handed down. Book IX 
gains a character of unity through the fact that it contains 
exclusively hymns which glorify the drink of Boma, and are 
dedicated to the god Soma. Soma is the name of a plant, out of 
which an intoxicating juice was pressed, which already in the 
Indo-Iranian time was regarded as a drink pleasing to the gods, 
and, therefore, plays a prominent part at the?'sacrifk^a m the 

» Oldenborg, Veber die LiedverfagMer des l^qtgdd in zhMG., pfL fl. 

Almdy prcrionBly A. Lqdwigt Der Rgveda, Voh HZ, pp. xiU and ICO 
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Indians as well as of the ancient Iranians, who called it Hadnaa. 
In ancient Indian mythology, however, the Soma drink is identi¬ 
fied with the drink of immortality of the gods, and the seat of this 
divine drink is the moon, the golden-gleaming ‘ drop ’ * in the^ 
sky. Therefore, in Book IX of the Rgveda-Sanihitfi Soma is 
celebrated not only as the sacrificial drink dear to the gods, but 
also as the moon, the king of the sky. As the Soma-cult extends 
back into the Indo-Iranian period, we can also assume a fairly 
high age for the songs of Book IX, which are very closely con¬ 
nected with Soma sacrifice. The latest parts of our collection 
of hymns, however, are to be found in Books T and X, which 
are composed of very diversified elements.® Yet that does not 
mean that there are not some very old hymns which have been 
])reserved in these books, while, on the other hand, some later 
hymns are also scattered in the ‘ Family Books ’. Altogether, 
the question as to which hymns are ‘ ’Earlier ’ and which ‘ later ’ 
is not easy to decide : for the language on which this decision 
chiefly rests, not only varies according to the age of the hymns, 
but also according to their origin and purpose, according to 
whether they arose more in connection with the priestly cult 
or with the popular religion. 

An incantation, for example, can differ by its ’language 
from a song in praise of Soma or Indra, but it need not on that 
account be later.® 

The so-called Khilas, which are found in a few manu¬ 
scripts, represent, on the whole, a later stratum of ‘Rgvedic 
hymn poetry. The word Khila means ‘ supplement,’ and 
this name in itself indicates that they are texts which 
were collected and added to the Samhita only after the latter had 
already been concluded. This does not exclude the possibility 

1 Sanekrit * lada' meana ‘ drop ’ and ‘ moon'. It is to the oredil of 
A. Hili^randt to have shown in his Vedisclte Mpthologie (Btes)an 1681 if.) that obeiidy 
in the ^gvoda. Boms did not mean ooly tho plant, bat also the moon, tn the whole .of 
the hkter literatnte Boras ia the mo^. 

* See A. Borgaigne, J.A., 1886-7, on the arrangement of the hymns in Books 
TI-VII, and A. Barth, BHB., 19, 1^, 184 fl.=sOeiiTre8 IT, 8 ft. on those in Books I, 
VII1*X< Bee also Blo&afield, jrAOS^ 81, 1910, pp, 49 if., for egriteria for distingniahing 
between earlier and- later hymns in the l^gveda. * » 

e Beo M. BloomfieA, On the Betettoe Chromd 0 gy of the Vedic Hymn* (JAhSM' SI, 

. 1900, 49*4^. 
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that some of these Khilas are of no less antiquity than the hymns 
of the J^gveda-Samhita, but for some reason unknown to us were 
not included in the collection. The eleven Valakhilya h 3 rmns, 
which in all manuscripts are found at the end of BooJj VITE, 
without being included in it, are probably of this kind. * Of com¬ 
paratively high antiquity are probably also the eleven Suparna 
hymns, as well as the Praisasuhtdni and the prose Nitndas^ small 
collections of sacrificial litanies.‘ 

However, the question as to what wc are to understand by 
‘ earlier ’ or by ‘ later ’ hymns, can only be treated by us at 
the end of this section, where we shall have to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of the age of the Veda in general. It must hcie suffice 
that the general view of the great antiquity of the Rgveda, even 
of the ‘ later ’ parts of it, is fully justified by the fact that, as 
Alfred Ludwig says " The Rgeeda pre-supposes nothing of 
that which we know in 'Indian literature, while, on the other 
hand, the whole of Indian literature and the whole of Indian life 
pre-supiK)8e the Veda.” 

Next to the language, however, the great age of the 
Vedic hymns is proved chiefly by the metres. For on the one 
hand, the Vedic metres are separated from those of classical 
Sanskrit* poetry by a gulf, as in Vedic poetry there are 
numerous metres of which there is no trace to be found in the 
later poetry, while on the other hand numerous metres in 
classical Sanskrit jwjetry have no prototype in the Veda. Again, 
some metres of the Vedic poetry do indeed re-appear in the later 
poetry, but with a much more strongly marked rhythm than in 
the Rgveda. 


* The Khilas have been published by I. Schcftelowitz, Die Apohryflken dee 
Rgveda (Indisdie Forschungen, 1), Bruslaii 1906. See also Soheftelowitz, ZllMS., 78, 
19l», 80 ff.; 74, 1920, 192 ft.: 78, 1021, 37 ff.: ZH., 1, 1922, 60 ff.; 68 ff. Oltfenbaig, 
m* Hywiwti dee J^gveda, I, Berlin, 1888, 804 ft., and GGA., 1907, 210 ft.; A, Keith, 
JRA8., loot, 924 ff. The Khila Sivne^kalpa (edited, translated and explain«i by 
S^ftolowitz, ZDMG., 76, 1921, 901 ff.), is a rsgular Upaniiad, the first part Thhieh 
(1-19 is old, the rest lata sectarian. 

* Der Rigveda, m, p. 188. Cf. also ibidi^ p. 8. Tb^ cl«^ tO 4^ ^^1^^ 

age ip proved not only intemdily by .the contents as as we liiigQis@P 
eatesnally by the fact that the Veda formed the basis of literature of ,418''spixiHMi'''|kad 
celijpeiiB life, and* in the Veda again the foetietd piteee the 

are fiot btued <m anything ehemssfess." 
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In the oldest Indian metre only the number of syllables is 
fixed, while the quantity of syllables is only partially determined. 
The Vcdic verses are composed of lines of 8, 11 or 12, more 
rarely of 6 syllables. These lines, called Padas,^ are the units 
in ancient Indian metrics, and only the four (or five) last syllables 
are fixed with regard to the rhythm, the last syllable, however, 
being again a syllaba anceps. The regi' r form of the Pada of 
eight syllables is thus : 

O O O O ^ 

Three such lines form the Gayatrl and four such lines form 
the verse called the Anustubh. Li the older poetry the Anustubh 
stands far behind the Gayatrl in j)opularity. Later it is the 
reverse : the Anustubh becomes the usual verse, and out of it is 
developed the sloka, the proper metre of epic poetry. Metres of 
rarer occurrence are the Pankti, consi#ting of five lines of eight 
syllables, and the Mahapankti, consisting of six such Padas. 

The line of eleven syllables has a caesura after the fouiiih 
or fifth syllable, and its regular form is as follows : 

OOOOj'loOO— 

or ooooolioo— 

Four such Padas form the verse called Ti'istubh. 

The line of twelve syllables differs from that of eleven only 
in so far as it has one more syllable, for the rest the two metres 
are formed exactly alike. The regular form of the Piida of 
twelve syllables is thus : 

OOO0||OOO— 

or ooooo||oo — 

Four such Padas of twelve syllables give a verse which is 
called JagatT. 

The regular form of the line of five syllables, four or eight 
of which together give the verse called Dvipada-Viraj is thus : 


^ V mean/* foot' bnt also ‘fourth part*. The latter meaning i 4 to be 

euppoeed here, beoauee as a rule four Pddas make mie line. The word ‘ pSda ’ has 
nothing to do with* the ‘ f8ot' of Greek proeody. A breaking.pn «m»n nnifai 

as ^ Gre^ * feet ’ is impossibto.in the andent Indian metre. 
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By combinations of different kinds of Padas into one verse, 
a iiimiber of more elaborate metres are formed, as tlie Usnih and 
Brhati verses, composed of lines of eight or twelve syllables. 

How much, in old Indian metres, everything depends on 
the number of syllables,^ is proved by the oft-recurring specu¬ 
lations, in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, on the mystical 
significance of the metres, where the mj^sticism of numbers 
comes into play, when, for example, it is said, with strange 
logic: “ The words bhiimi (earth), antariksa (atmosphere), 

and dyu (sky) form eight syllables. A GayatrT-Pada con¬ 
sists of eight syllables. Therefore, he who knows the Gayatrl 
gains the three Avorlds.” * But that the metres play such 
a highly important part in the mysticism of ritual, that 
considered as divine beings, they even receive sacrifices,® 
that mythology concern itself with them, especially with the 
GSyatii, which in the form of a bird fetches the Soma from 
heaven, that they are created like other beings by Prajapati,^—all 
this indicates the great age of these metres which were thought 
to have originated in times immemorial. Thus the age of the 
metres is also a proof of the age of the hymns themselves." 

The best idea, however, of the great age of these hymns is 
vouchsafed us by a glance at the geographical and cultural condi¬ 
tions of the time of which they tell us. There we see above all, 
that the Aryan Indians, at the time when the hymns of the 
^gveda arose, had not nearly as yet spread over the whole of 
India. We find them still domiciled in the river-land of the Indus 
(Sindhu), the present Punjab." From the West, over the passes 

» See Weber, Ind. Stud., 8, 178 f., and H. Weller HU., 1, 1922, 116 if. 

> Bfhaddraifpaka-Upanifad, V, 16. Djo is to be pronoaaced as * diu 

s VStittha-Dharmaiuliru, XIII, 8 and elsewhere. 

* See for instance, SiUapatlia-lirShma'^, vnt, 1. 1>2. How great a the 
metres play in the symbolism nnd mysticism of the ritaal, may be seen from namerbns 
passages in the litnrgioal Baqihitfis and in the BrthmaQas: See A Wtbttt -lnd, Stud., 
8, pp. 8 ff., 28 if. 

s See B. V. Arnold, Vedic Muirt, Cambridge, 1908, and A. B. EeiUi ant Acnedd, 
JBAS., 1906, 484 f!., 716 ff., 997 R., <m tius metre of the Rgesda as a criterion of its age. 

* According to B. W. . (the end the i^esda, ^A06.,. . 

19*28) the habitations of the Aryan |t th»':thhA Uia maibrity (ff 

wete compos^, ihouiii be sooght in ihe hdlghb<5bAo<»4 4®******» biffifeen .tife'ritars 
Sarasouti and Ohnggar. The rivera of.^e Ponjeb^ere.jwdsea in th# faotobii ^ Braise of 
the Bivers’ (nad&tiiti), Be. X, 76; 0/. 4. BtdnV^^S., 1917, 91 ff/hae not 
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of the Hindiikiish, Arj-an tribes had penetrated into ‘ the land 
of the,five rivers,’ and in the songs of the ^gveda we still hear 
of the battles which the Arj'ans * had to fight with the Dasyuj 
or llie ‘ black skin,’ as the swartliy aboriginal inhabitants were 
called. Only slowly amidst continuous, fighting against the 
hated ‘ non-Aryans ’ (anarya)—the Dasyus or Dasas, who 
know no gods, no laws, and no sacrifices-^o they press forward 
towards the East up to the Ganges. It is significant that this 
river, without which we can hardly imagine the India of all later 
|)(?rioda, and which up to the present day plays such a prominent 
part in the poetry as well as in the popular religion of the Indians, 
is hardly mentioned in the Rgveda. Heine’s lyric : 

•* 

“ 'rhcre nre sweet smells jmcl liglits by the Ganges, 

And giant trees stand there, 

And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus (lowers, V 

so suggestive of people and scenes from the period of EalidEsa, 
(Iocs not in the least fit into the times of the Rgveda. Even the 
lotus-flower, which in a manner belongs to the essentials of later 
Indian poetry, is not yet a subject for metaphors among the Vedic 
singers. Altogether the animal and plant worlds in the Rgveda 
arc essentially different from those of later periods. Thfe Indian 
fig-tree (Nyagrodha, Ficus indica) is missing in the J^gveda, 
'Phe most dreaded beast of prey of the India of to-day, the tiger, 
is not yet mentioned in the hymns—his home is Bengal, into 
which the Aryan Indians at that time had not yet penetrated. 
Bice—later the chief product of agriculture and the staple food 
of the Indians—is still quite unknown to the Rgveda. Only 
barley is planted, and at the time of the hymns agriculture as yet 
played only a small part. The chief source of income was cattle- 
rearing, and the chief cattle was the bullock. The horse also 
was greatly valued and, harnessed before the chariot, bore the 


yet convinced me that the oldest parte of the were composed in Iran and not in 

India (Indo>Oennan. Forschongen, CL, 1038, p. 188). 

1 6ek. iiyosAvlitic akya«*OId fen.' ariya, ‘ the faithful Ones ’, * the people 
of the same race '. Herodotus says that the Hedes called Ujemselves . A^. 

Thus * Arysn ' is jfitb e^pikaaa dMignation of Indians and IraniBQff. On the olose 
relationship bettiMb the h^usge Of the Veda with the old Iranian, see aboye, p. 86., 
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warrior to the field, and, at the popular chariot-races, gained 
praise and glory for the victor. Again and again in the songs 
and invocations to the gods, the prayer for cattle and horses 
occurs. Also the strife amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants turns on the possession of cattle. Therefore, too* the old 
word for ‘ war ’ or ‘ battl{3 ’ is originally ‘ desire for cattle ’ 
(gavisti). In the most extravagant expressions cows and 
bullocks ‘ are praised as the most precious possessions. The 
lowing of cows hastening to tlie calves is looked on by the ancient 
Indian as the sweetest music. “ The singers are shouting to 
the god Indra,” says a poet, “ as mother cows low to the calf.” 
Gods are readily compared with bullocks, goddesses with cows. 

/The milk of the cow was not only one of the chief articles of food, 
but milk and butteu* formed an essential part of the sacrifices to 
the gods. The milk was by preference consumed warm as it 
came from the cow, and Vedic poets marvel at the miracle that 
the ■' raw ’ cow gives cooked milk. As the German nursery 
rhyme has it; 


“ How can it be, O tell me now, 

The milk is white, but red the cow,” 

so a Vedic singer praises the god Indra on accoimt of the miracle 
that he has put the shining white milk into the red or black cows. 
However, the high esteem in which cattle were held proved no 
obstacle to the slaughtering of cows, and especially of bullocks, 
at the sacrifices, and to the eating of their flesh. An absolute 
prohibition of cow-killing did not exist in the oldest times, 
although the word ‘ aglmya,’ ” she who is not to be killed ” 
for ‘ cow ’ indicates that cows were killed only under excep¬ 
tional circumstances.® Also the skin of the oxen was used. 
The tanner worked it up into leather bottles, strings of bows and 
straps. There were also already different kinds of induetries. 
There was above all the wood-worker—at once carpenter, eaririage- 
buildcr, and cabinet-maker—who made especially the chariot. 

' It is quite similar among tlm IMakoa and Xodbt m Afcicn» wbosa prosM^t lorn 
of'^nonomica must bo fairly in ogreenieot WijBi fkM 6f Ve^ AryanSi^ 

« Seo A. ft. Moodonell and A. B. Roitb, fndc* of Ifameg and S^footo, 

London, 1912, H, 146 ff. 
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There were metal-workers, smiths, who used a bird’s wings as 
bellows. Shipping was still in its first beginnings. A canoe 
provided with oars, probably consisting only of a hollowed-out 
tree-trunk, served for the navigation of the rivers. Although the 
sea was known to the Vedic Indians, it is, to say the least, highly 
doubtful ^ whether there Avas yet an extensive maritime trade. 
However, it is certain that there were traders, and that an 
extensive trade was carried on, in which oxen and gold ornaments 
took tJie place of money. Besides oxen and horses, the Vedic 
singers implore the gods chiefly for gold, which they hope to 
rec(;ive as gifts from the rich sacrificers. 

But while we hear in the Rgveda of cattle-rearing and. 
agriculture, of trade and industry, as well as of deeds of war and 
ol sacrifices, there is not yet to be found in the hymns that caste- 
division, Avhicli imparts a peculiar stamp to the whole of the 
social life of the Indians of later times, and which, up to the 
present daj^ has remained the curse of India. Only in one 
single hymn, evidently late, are the four castes—^Brahmana, 
Ksatriva, A'aisya and Sudra—^mentioned. Certainly there w'cre 
warriors and priests, but of an exclusive warrior-caste there is in 
tlie Rgveda as little mention as of one or several lower castes of 
farmers, cattle-traders, merchants, artisans, and labourers. As 
in later times, so indeed already in the Rgveda, it was the custom 
that, at the king’s side there stood a house-priest (Purohita) who 
offered the sacrifices for him. But we still hear often enough— 
even in the later Vedic period—of sacrifices and ceremonies, 
which the pater-faniilias })erforms alone without priestly aid. 
The wife takes part in these sacrifices; indeed, it is reckoned as 
absolutely essential, that the husband and wife together perform 
the sacred ceremonies. This participation of the wife in the 
sacrifices proves at all events that the position of woman in 
the oldest period of the Rgveda was not yet so low as later, when 
the law-books absolutely forbid women to sacrifice, and to repeat 
sacred texts. In the Rgveda (VIII, 31) we read of the married 


* It is certainljr not a mere accident, tfaat in the songs of the^gseda conatlass 
similesf and motapbdts ai» drawn frotn eottZe-reoring, while only seldom a simile refers to 
shipping. Contrast with this Homer’s wealth of figntes of qfieech whldi refer to shipping. 

B^ 1806 B 
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couple (dainpatT—‘householder and lionsewife’) who “with 
minds in harmony press the Soma, rinse and mix it with milk “ 
and offer adoration to the gods. Manu, liowever, declares in his 
law-book, that it is displeasing to the gods when women sacrifice 
(TV, 200), and that women vrho offer the fire-sacrifice (Agnifiotra) 
sink into hell (XI, 37). When we still hear in the Upanisads, 
that women also took an active share in the disputations of the 
philosophers, we must not wonder that in the hymns of the 
^gveda w'omen could without restriction—at feasts, dances, and 
such like—show themselves publicly. It is by no means 
necessary, as some scholars do, to think of courtesans, when it is 
said that beautiful women flock to the festival gathering. It is 
hot to be denied, however, that already at the time of the Rgveda, 
many solitary, unprotected women—‘ brothericss maidens ’ as 
a poet calls them—gave themselves up to prostitution; but 
Pischel and Geldner,^ in sj)itc of all the trouble which they have 
taken to prove it, have not succeeded in proving that at that time 
already there existed a ‘ grand system of courtesans ’ as in the 
time of Buddha in Vesali, or at the time of Perikles in Athens. 

However, w'c must not form too exalted an idea of the 
moral conditions in ancient India, and not picture these to our¬ 
selves in such an idyllic manner, as certainly Max Muller has 
at times done. We bear in the hymns of the Rgveda of incest, 
seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of abortion, as 
also of deception, theft and robbery. All this, however, proves 
nothing against the antiquity of the Rgveda. Modern ethnology 
knows notiling of ‘ unspoiled children of nature ’ any more than 
it regards all primitive peoples as rough savages or emmibal 
monsters. The ethnologist knows that a step-ladder of endless 
gradations of the most widely differing cultural conditions leads 
from the primitive peoples to the half-civilised peopleSj and right 
up to the civilised nations. We need not, therefore, imagine 
the people of the J^gveda either as an innocent shepherd people, 
or as a horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people 
of ultra-refined culture. The picture of culture which is unfolded 
in these songs, and which Heinrich Zimmer in* his still valift^le 


1 Veducihe Studien, I, p. xxt. 
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book Altindisches Lehen ^ has drawn for us in so masterly a 
manner, shows us the Aryan Indians as an active, joyful and 
warlike people, of simple, and still partly savage habits. The 
Vedic singers implore the gods for help against the enemy, for 
victoi 7 in battle, for glory and rich booty; they pray for wealth, 
heaps of gold and countless herds of cattle, for rain for their 
fields, for the blessing of children, and long life. As yet we do 
not find in the songs of the Rgceda that effeminate, ascetic and 
pessimistic trait of the Indian character wdth which we shall meet 
again and again in later Indian literature. 

Nmv there have been scholars, who considered the hymns 
of the Ryreda to be so enormously old, that they thought to see 
in them not so much Indian as Aryan or Indo-European mental 
life; they held, that the epoch of these hymns was still so near 
to the Indo-Euro])ean ‘ prehistoric ti^fie,’ that in them we are 
still dealing rather with ‘ Aryans ’ than with actual Indians. 
On the other hand, other scholars have shown that the ]$gveda 
is above all a jiroductioii of the Indwn mind, and that for its 
explanation no other jirinciples must be followed than for any 
other text of Indian literature. This is one of the many points 
on which the interpreters of the Rgveda diverge rather widely.* 

We must here remember the important fact *that the 
Riyceda is as yet by no means fully explained. There are, 
indeed, a large number of hymns, the explanation of which is as 
certain as that of any other Indian text. But on the other hand, 
there are many hymns and very many verses and isolated 
passages of the Rgveda whose right meaning is still in the highest 
degree doubtful. This is also of great importance for the just 
appreciation of these old writings. The outsider who takes a 
translation of the Rgvedd in his hand often, wonders that so much 
in these hymns is unpoetical, indeed unintelligible and senseless. 
But the reason is frequently only that the translators do not con¬ 
tent themselves with translating that which is intelligible, but 
that they think they must translate everything, even that.which 
has up till now not been rightly interpreted. 

> Berlin, }^70. 

» £le» IMrtii, Oeuerer, H, 287 ff.; H. Oldepberg, Vedafortehmg, 8tuUg«rt, tOQil; 
Wwt«mHp, WZSSf., 19, 1906, #10 If, 
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However, it i« not entirely our fauJt, that we as yet do not 
rightly understand the Ryveda, and that a complete translation 
cf it must of necessity contain much tliat is incorrect. The 
reason lies in tl\e great age of tliese hymns which to the Indians 
themselves, already in veiy early times, had become unintelligible. 
Within the Vedic literature we find already some verses of the 
llgveda misunderstood and wrongly interpreted. Already in 
early times Indian scholars busied themselves with the inter¬ 
pretation of the Ijigveda. So-called Nighontus or ‘ Glossaries 
collections of rare and obscure words which occur in the hymns, 
were prejiared. The first commentator of the Rgveda, whose 
work is preserved to us, was Yaska, who on the basis of the 
Nighantns, explains a great number of Vedic verses in his work 
Nirukta (i.e., ‘ Etymology ’). This Yaska, who doubtless is 
older than Pfinini,^ already quotes no less than seventeen 
predecessors, Avhose opinions frequently contradict each other. 
Indeed, one of the scholars quoted by Yaska declares outright that 
the whole Veda-exegesis is worth nothing, as the hymns are 
obscure, senseless, and contradictory to each other—^to which 
Yaska, however, observes that it is not the fault of the beam 
if the blind man does not see it. Yaska himself, in the 
explanation of difficult words, often I’elies on the etymology 
(which of course does not fulfil the scientific requirements of 
modem philology) and frequently gives two or more different 
interpretations of one and the same word. It follows from this, 
that already in Yaska’s time the sense of many words and 
passages of the Rgveda was no longer established by an uninter- 

1 The great age of the Nirukta is proved by Us language, vhid) ia moa» arebaic 
than that of the remaining non-Vedic Sanskrit, literature. 8. Bhandarbar, TBRAH., 16, 
1S85, 265 f. Lakshman Samp, The Nigha^fu and the Nirukta the oldest Indian Treatiee 
on Etymology, Pkihsophg and Semantics, Introduetion, Oxford, 1220, p. £4, haeraly 
reflects the universal opinion (without offering any new proofs) that YBaka,lived between 
700 and 600 B.C. Y&ska was acqnainted with all the Vedic SaiphitBs ittd tile most 
important BrtiiroapaB, including the latest Oopaiha-BrBhtnaya, the and a 

few of the Upanisads; a. San^, loc. eit., pp. 64. f., and P. I). Onne, in fibafi^SPbor 
Com., Vol., pp. 40 ff. YSska ^ready considered the Veda as revealed; bat even in his 
tunc there were men who doubted the sanctity of tha Veda (s. Sanop, loo. oft., 

Satyavrata S&madraniin in an appendix to h|s edition of the Nifnkta has an intttDsrting 
treiAise in Sanski^H on the age of YSska (about 1900 B.C.^0 a^ thft porpose 4f' ^ 
Niryhta e. Barth, BHB., 27, 1603, 184 ff.,sOeavxeB H, 04 ff. 6n YSska,. e, alia 
Ear BinfUhntnq in dfs indisehg ein^eim, JJ, 99 ft 
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i’lipted tradition. Of tlie work of the many successors whom 
Yaska lias Jiad, tJiere is nothing preserved to us, any more than 
of . that of his predecessors. Only from the 14th centu^ after 
tlie birth of Christ do we possess a compreJiensive commentary, 
which explains the Rgvedu wwd by word. This is the famous 
commentary of Sayana. Some of the older European interpreters 
of the Rgveda—ihm the English scholar H. H. Wilson, who 
luis published a complete Englisli translation of the ^gveda, 
w'hich entirely follows the Indian commentary—depended entirely 
upon Sayana’s commentary, taking it for granted that the latter 
rested on reliable tradition. On the other hand, other Veda 
investigators did not trouble themselves at all about the native 
intcrjwetation. They denied that a commentator, who lived 
more than two thousand years after the composition of the book 
explained by him, could know anything wdiich w^e Europeans, 
with our philological criticism and with the modern resources of 
linguistic science, could not fathom and understand better. 
Among these investigators especially Rudolf Roth is conspicuous. 
One of his pupils and followers was H. Grassmann, w^ho published 
in two volumes a complete metrical translation of the hymns of 
the Rgveda.^ Most of the investigators to-day takp up an 
intermediary position. While admitting that we 'must not 
blindly follow' the native interpreters, they yet believe that the 
latter did partly at least, draw^ upon an uninterrupted tradition 
and, therefore, should not be disregarded, and that simply becaiise 
they arc Indians and, therefore, better acquainted with the 
Indian atmosphere, as it were, than we Westerners, they often 
hit the right meaning. Among these interpreters is Alfred 
Ludwig, who, in his complete German translation of the Bgveda, 
to w'hich is added a comprehensive, most valuable commentary," 

1 Leipzig, 1876 and 1877. The selection *' Siebenzig Lieder dcs bgveda flberaetek 
voH Karl Goldner and Adolf Kaegi. Mit Bcitrfigen von R. Both.*’ Tftbingen, 18T6, 
whi(di also proceeded from Roth's school, is much preferable to Grassmann's translation. 

* Prag, 1876*1888, in si? volumes. Though difficult to understand, Ludwig’s 
translation is yet moire reliahlo than the smooth verses in the translation of Grassmann. 
A ,gDOd Bnglish translation is that ot B. T. H. Griffith, Benaras, 1680*1899. Sections 
from, the Rgveda are translated into English b;^ Max Mhller and Oldehberg in. SBE., 
Volt. 82 and 46; into German by K. F. Qeldner, in A. Beitholet, 

Letebuoh (TObingOT, 1908) p. 71 II. s A HiUebrandt, Lieder dee jPpeeda, Gottingen, 10l«: 
into Bi^ah A, A. Macdooell, H#mtu fr<m tht ^gwda (Heritage of India Series); and 
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for tJw first time tJjoroughly utiJized the exijlaiiations of Sayai.ia, 
without rejectiug other aids to interpretation. He is a forerunner 
of R. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, who, in their Vedische Studien * 
iiave rendered invaluable sendees to the clearing-up of, many 
obscure passages of the Ryveda. They have also clung most 
firmly—certainly not without exaggeration—to the principle 
that the Rgveda must, above all, be interpreted as a production of 
the Indian mind, to the right juiderstanding of which the Indian 
literature of later periods provides tlie best key. 

Added to all this is yet another much-debated question, 
which is of no little importance for the interpretation of the Vedic 
hymns, namely the question whether these hymns arose inde¬ 
pendently of all sacrificial ritual as the naive expressions of a. 
pious faith in the gods, as the outpouring of the hearts of divinely 
inspired singers, or whethe» they were, in a workmanlike manner, 
composed by jniests, merely with the intention of using them for 
certain sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But how differently these songs may be judged according 
to the line of interpretation taken by a scholar may be shown by 
contrasting the opinions of twp eminent scholars. In his 
beautiful, book, which is still worth reading, “ Der Rgveda^ die 
dlteste Litterahir der Inder/* ® Ad. Kaegi says of the hymns of 
the Rgveda : “ The great majority of the songs are invocations 

and glorifications of the deities addressed at the time; their key¬ 
note is throughout a simple outpouring of the heart, a prayer to 
the Eternal Ones, an invitation to accept favourably the piously 

dedicated gift.To that which a god placed in his soul 

and caused him to feel: to the impulse of his heart the singer 
wishes to give eloquent expression.” He admits that also 

E. J. niomas, Vedic Hymns (Wisdom of the East- SeriesL London, 1999. Tlie first 
part of a new and complete translation of the Rgveda by K. F. Geldnior luM been 
pablished in the scries Quellen der Religionsfle8<diichte, OSttiogen, 1928. 

1 Stuttgart, 1880-100J, 8 vole. Other important contributions to the itrieipro- 
tatiou of the Rgveda are: Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkriiisohe tmd ettegetiiehe Neten, 
AGGW., N.P., Vol. XI, No. 5, and Vol. XIII, No. 8, 1909 and 1919: Oeldnar, Dcr 
Rgveda in Austoahl, I. G-lossar, II Kommentte,-Stuttgart, 1907*09, and ZDMCI-., 71, lfil7, 

M. Bloomfield, JAOS., 27, 1906, 79 ff.! K W. Fey, ibid., 408 fl,: A. B, Keith, 
JBA8.. 1910, 991K. * « 

* Second edition, Leipaig, 1661. An Englirii tranalatiMi Rffvei^, the 

Oldest Literature of the Indians) with nddiUtws, by Arixrirsmith, appeeted in ISfifi. 
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portions of inferior guality are to be found in the collection, 
but there is in them all a fj*esh breath of vigorous primeval 
poetry. Whoever takes the trouble to transfer himself to the 
religious and moral thought and action, the poetry and the work¬ 
ing of a people and age, in which the first spiritual development 
of our own race is placed before our eyes at its best, will feel 
himself attracted in various w'ciys by many of these songs, here 
through the childlike simplicity, there through the freshness or 
delicacy of feeling and in other parts by the boldness of metaphor, 
by the flight of the imagination.” Now let us hear what 
H. Oldeiiberg, the ingenious anrl judicious expert on Indian 
literature, says about these songs in his Religion des Veda.' 
He sees already in this ” oldest document of Indian literature 
and religion ” ” the clear trace of an ever-increasing intellectual 
enervation.” He speaks of the ” sacrificial songs and litanies, 
vith wdiich the priests of the Vedic Aj^^ans on a temple-less place 
of sacrifice, at the sacrificial fires strewn around with grass, 
invoked their gods—barbarian priests—the barbarian gods, who 
with horses and chariots came driving through the sky and air 
in order to feast on the sacrificial cake, butter, and raeiit, and to 
imbibe, with the intoxicating soma juice, courage and divine 
strength. The singers of the Rgreda, in a manner inherited of 
old, composing for the great and pompus . . . Soma-sacrifice, do 
not w'ant to tell of the god whom they are honouring, but they 
w%ant to praise this god. ... So they heap upon him all the glori¬ 
fying epithets which are at the dis])osal of the grossly flattering 
garrulousness of an imagination w’hich loves the bright and ttie 
garish.” ” Such poetry ”, Oldenberg thinks, ‘‘ could have 
arisen only in the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial 
experts. ’ ’ 

To me l)oth these opinions seem exaggerated, and the 
truth, in my opinion, here as in all the debatable questions 
regarding the interpretation of the ^gveda, lies midway. Let 
UR remember that the hymn-collection of the Rgveda is composed 
of earlier and later portions. Just as there are hymns in the 
Samhita, which belong to different periods of time, so also in 


Ikirlin, iflbt, p. 8. 
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Contents the hymns are of greatly varying value and of different 
origin. There is no doubt that a great number of these hymns 
arose independently of all sacrificial ritual, and that in them the 
breath of genuine primeval religious poetry is felt.‘ Even if 
many of these hymns were used later on for sacrificial pufposes, 
that does not in the least j^rove that they were originally written 
for this purpose. On the otlier hand, it is equally certain that 
very many portions of the ^gdeda-Saiiihita were from the first 
intended for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies, and were 
glued together in a rather workmanlike fashion by priestly 
singers. It is also certainly exaggerated when W. D. Whitney * 
once said: ‘ ‘ The Vedas appear rather like an Indo-European 

than an Indian record.” But just as certainly is it an exaggera¬ 
tion when Pischel and Geldncr (with H. H. Wilson) state that 
the Indians at the time of the J^gveda, had already attained a 
degree of culture, which v\’‘cis little different from that which 
Alexander the Great found in existence at the time of his invasion 
of India.® 

Although the gulf which divides the hymns of the 
J^gveda from the rest of Indian literature may perhaps not 
be so wide as many older investigators have supposed, a 
gulf still exists.* This is proved by the language, by the 
cultural conditions indicated above, and most particularly by 
the stage of religious development, which we meet with 
in the hymns. So much is certain, that, whatever the 
poetical value of the songs of the Rgveda may be, there exists 
no more important source for the investigation of the earliest 
stages in the development of Indian religion, no more important 
literary source for the investigation of the mythology of the Indo- 


1 EbthOBiasm should not, however, be allowed to obscure calm criticism, as is 
the case with H. Brunnhofer, who (in his essaj Uehtr den Odet der indischdn hyrik, 
Leipzig, 1882) makes the author of one of the later philosophical hymns of the Rgeede 
“ A prince of poets towering op out of the mists of primitive times ’* (p. 16) and is 
carried away into saying that " the Veda is like the lark’s morning trill, of humanity 
awakening to the consciousness of its greatness " d). !Ehat the Veda certainly is 

not I 

* Language and its Study, London, 1876, p^ 327. ^ 

* VedUehe ^tudien, I, pp. xxii, xxvi. * ^ 

* Bee also A. Hil^brandt, Vedische MythdtogUt, H, 8. 
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European peoples, indeed, of peoples in general, than these songs 
of theJ^gveda. 

To say it in a word : what renders these hymns so valuable 
for us is that we see before us in them a mythology in the making.^ 
We see gods, as it were, arising before our eyes. Many of the 
hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, nor to a moon-god, nor to 
a fire-god, nor to a god of the heavens, nor to storm-gods and 
water-deities, nor to a goddess of the dawn and an earth-goddess, 
but the shining sun itself, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal 
sky, the fire blazing on the hearth or on the altar or even the 
lightning shooting forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day, 
or the starry sky of night, the roaring storms, the flowing waters 
of clouds and of rivers, the glowing dawn and the spread-out 
fruitful earth—all these natural phenomena are, as such, glori¬ 
fied, worshipped, and invoked. Only gradually is accomplished 
in the songs of the Rgveda itself, the transformation of these 
natural phenomena into mythological figures, into gods and 
goddesses such as Surya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Agni (Fire), 
Dyaus (Sky), Maruts (Storms), Va^ii (Wind), Apas (Waters), 
U?as (Dawn), and PrthivI (Earth), whose names still indubitably 
indicate what they originally were. So the songs of the J^gveda 
prove indisputably that the most prominent figures of mythology 
liave proceeded from personifications of the most striking natural 
phenomena. Mythological investigation has succeeded, also in 
the cases of the deities whose names are no longer so transparent, 
in proving that they originally were nothing but just natural 
phenomena similar to sun, moon, and so on. Among such 
mythological figures, whose original nature is already partly for¬ 
gotten in the hymns, and who are honoured more as mighty, 
lofty beings, distinguished through all kinds of miraculous deeds, 


1 L. de la Valide Pouuin (Le VidistM, Paris, 1900, pp. 61 if., 68), eontssts this 
^iew that the Veda presents ‘ a myt^Iogy in the makibg' and A. B. Keith, JHAS., 
1909, p. 469, agrees with him. But I did not mean to say that all mythology first 
arose at the time of the ^gveda-SandiitS. The beginnings of the Vedic system of 
mytbolbgy and religion doubtless belong to a far earlier period than the compilation of 
the Saildiiti. Thote hymns, however, in which the natural phenomena and the deities 
embodied in them are m yed scarcely dietinguished from one anothftr, back .to the 
Umft of the h^inninge of Vedio mythology. This, of coarse, does not assume that the 
same thing is true of the whole 8ai|^tft, or of the wbola of Vedio religion. 

^-4898B 
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are Indra, Yaruna, Mitra, Aditi, Vi§nu, Pusan, the two AiSvins, 
Budra and Parjanya. These gods’ names, too, originally indi¬ 
cated natural phenomena, and natural beings. Epithets, which 
at first emphasized a particularly important side of ^ natural 
being, became gods’ names and new gods. Thus Savitar, the 
‘ iiispirer,’ ‘ the life-giver,’ and Vivasvat, ‘ the shining,’ 
w^ere at first epithets, then names of the sun, and finally they 
became independent sun-gods beside Surya. Also the 'gods of 
different tribes and different periods are in many ways represent¬ 
ed in the polytheism of the Vedic Indians.^ Hence it- is that 
Mitra, Visnu and Pusan also appear in the Rgveda as sun-gods. 
Pusan was probably the sun-god of a small shepherd-tribe, before 
he w^as received into the Vedic pantheon as the ‘ Lord of the 
w'ays,’ the protector of travellers, the god who knows all the 
paths and also brings back to the right path the cattle wdiich have 
strayed. Mitra, who is.identical with the Mithra of the Avesta, 
is through this fact already distinguishable as an ancient Aryan 
sun-god, who still hails from the time when Indians and Iranians 
formed one people. It is not so easy with all gods to discover to 
which natural phenomenon they ovre their origin. Still the 
opinions of investigators differ widely in the explanation of gods 
like Indra, Yaruna, Kudra, Aditi, and the Alvins—^to mention 
only the most important ones. Thus, to one, Indra is the god 
of the stormto the other an old sun-god. Yaruna is to some 
a god of the heavens, while others see in him a moon-god. 
Budra, who is usually held to be a storm-god, because he is the 
father of the storm-gods (the Maruts), would be, according to 
Oldenberg, a mountain and forest god, according to Hillebrandt 
“ a god of the horrors of the tropical climate Aditi is, 
according to one vie-w, the expanse of the sky, according to 
another the endless, widespreading earth. The two Alvins, a 
pair of gods who are doubtless related to the Greek HiosUuri, and 
also reappear in Germanic and Lettic mythology., were already 
before Yaska a puzzle to tht^ ancient Indian commentators. 

^ See A. Hillebraodt, Vtdmhe Mjfthoiogie, H. 14 11. .. 

* See atw the learned disfiertaUon by E. Arbmai\, Rudra VHUrtudiuHgeH mm 
altindischm (Reuben und Kultut, Uppanla, Be aeea in RndA a 

daily’, the prototype of Sive. , 
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Some held tiiem to be heaven and earth, otiiers day and night, 
and still to-day some scholars see in them the two twilights, 
others sun and moon, yet others tlie morning and evening star, 
and again others the constellation of Gemini.^ But what is the 
most important is that most mythologists to-day agree that by 
far the greatest majority of the Vedic gods has proceeded from 
natural plienoinena or natural beings.® There were, indeed, some 
deities that have become divine beings out of abstractions, but 
they nearly all apjiear only in the latest hymns of the tenth book; 
thus A'i.4vakarman = ‘ the word master-builder,’ Prajapati* 

‘ the lord of creatures,’ or Sraddha = ‘ faith,’ Manyu —‘ anger,’ 
and some similar personifications. More important are certain 
gods of the so-called ‘ louer ’ mythology, who also appear in 
the Rgceda : the Ebhus, who correspond with the , elves, the 
Apsaras, who corres23ond with the nyinidis, and the Gandharvas, 
who are a kind of forest and field spirit!#. Numerous demons and 
evil spirits too a))pear in the hymns as enemies of the gods, who 
are hated and fought against by the Devas or gods. The name 
Asura, however, by which in the later Vedic works these enemies 
of the gods are designated, {ipi)ears in the Rgreda still with the 
old meaning ‘ i^ossessed of wonderful i)ower ’ or ‘ god,’* 
which the corrospojuling word ‘ Ahura ’ has in the Kcestdy and 
only in a few places also with the meaning of demons. In the 
Rgveda Dasa or Basyu—thus the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabi- 

) 'nim id not tliH iiiace to express «u opinion on alt the controversial qnestions 
which concern Vedic mythology. The best representation of ihejacts of Vedic mythology 
is given by A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (in the " Grundriss" - HI, I, A.^. 
Wlioevcr desires information with reference to the erplanation of the myths and teligioas 
belief of the ancient Indians, must at all events consult both H. Oldenberg’s Religion dee 
Veda (Berlin, 1894) and also A. Hlllebrandt’s Vedisehe Mythologie (3 vols., Breslau, 
1801>1902). Different as are the results arrived at by the two investigators, both haVa 
greatly contributed to the extension and deepening of our knowledge of tho Vedio religion. 
Even tho outsider, however, must be quite clear that, in these questions', absolute truth 
can never be attained, in fact can always only be approached more or least closely. Great 
services have been rendered to the investigation of Vedic religion and still more to the 
explanation of the .hymns of the Rgveda, by the French scholar Abel Bergaigne (La 
religion vidigue d'apri-s lea hymnea da Rgveda, 3 vols., Paris, ISTS’ISSS). 

s Sten Konow, The Aryan Coda of (he Mitani People, Eristiania, 1991, p. 5, has 
not convinced me, ** that the conception of Vedio religion as a worship of natnre and 
mftural phenomena is fundamentally wrong.'* 

* Cf. Oldei^erg, JisUgton de.$ Veda, pp. 162 ff.; V. R. Rajwds, Froe., IQC.« 

U, pp. 1 ff. 
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iauts also aw caMl—is tho usual mine for the evil demons, 
liosides also Biiksan or Rnkstwiin, hy which, in the J^gveda, as 
well as ill the whole of the Inter Indian literature, all kinds of 
mischievous, gJiostly beings are designated. Also the Pitaras, 
the ‘ fathers ’ or ancestral spirits, already in tlie ^gvedd received 
divine worship. Tlie king of these ancestral spirits, who rules 
in the kingdom of the deceased, high iij) in the highest heaven, 
is Yama, a god who belongs already to the Indo-Iranian pre¬ 
historic period; for he is identical with Yima who, in the Kvestd, 
is the first human being, the primeval ancestor of the human 
race. As the first departed one—perhaps originally the daily 
setting sun or the monthly dying moon—^he became the king in 
the realm of the dead. This kingdom of the dead is in the 
heavens, and the dying man is comforted by the belief that after 
death he will abide with King Yama in the highest heaven. Of 
the dismal belief in the Hransmigration of the soul and eternal 
rebirth—the belief which controls the whole philosophical thought 
of Indians in later centuries—-there is, in the I^gveda, as yet no 
trace to be found. So we see here too, that in these hymns there 
breathes an entirely different spirit from that which pervades the 
whole of the later Indian literature. 

Jjist these impfirtant differences between the religious 
views which ap 2 )ear in the songs of the Rgreda and those of the 
succeeding period prove also that these songs do as a matter of 
fact reflect the {lopular belief of the old Aryan Indians. Though 
it is true that the songs of the Rgveda cannot I’eally be called 
‘ popular poetry,’ that—for the most part at least—^they arose 
in certain singer-families, in narrow priestly circles, yet we must 
not think that these priests and singers created a mythology and 
a system of religion without any consideration of the popular 
belief. Certainly there may be some things that are told of the 
gods, which rest only on “ momentary fancies of the individual 
poet,” but on the whole we must take for granted that these 
priests and singers started from popular tradition, that they, as 
Hillebrandt aptly says, ” stood above, but not outside, the 
people * 

1 See OlSenberg, Aus Iniien und Iran, p. 19; ^eligion^det Veda, {>. 18; 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, JJ, 4. 
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Thus, then, these songs are of incalculable value to us as 
evidence of the oldest religious faith of the Aiyan rndiaiis. As 
works of ])octic art, too, they deserve a prominent place in tbe 
world literature. It is true, the aiitl)ors of these hymns rise but 
extremely seldom to the exalted llights and the deep fervour of, 
say, the religious poetry of the Hebrews. The Vedic singer does 
not look up to the god whom lie Iionours in song, with that 
shuddering awe and that faith, firm as a rock, with which the 
Psalmist looks up to Jehovah. The prayers of the priestly 
singers of ancient India do not, as with the former, rise 
from the inmost soul to the heavenly ones. These poets stand 
on a more familiar footing with the gods whom they honour in 
song. When they sing a song of praise to a god, then they 
exi>ect him to present them with wealth in cows and hero-sons, 
and they are not afraid to tell him this. “ Do, ut des,’* is the 
standpoint which they hold. Thus f/Vedic poet says to the god 
Jndra : {Rv. VlII, 14. 1,2): 

“ If I, 0 ludra, were like tliee, 

Lord of all the goods that bo, 

My worshipper should never lack 
For herds to call his own. 

Gifts would 1 bestow on him, 

On that wise singer blessings shower. 

If I, as thou, O lord of power. 

The Master of the cattle were.” 

And another poet addresses the god Agni with the following 
words (iJy. VIII, 19. 25, 26): 

” If thou wert mortal, Agni, and 1 tlie immortal one, 

Thou son of strength, like Mitra, to whom we sacrifice. 

Thee would 1 not expose to curse, good Godl 
My worshipper should not sufier poverty, neglect, or harm.” 

Yet the character of the hymns—and I am now speaking 
of those which contain invocations or songs of praise to the gods, 
without being composed for definite sacrificial purposes—^is very 
different, accordii^ to the deities to which they^are dedicated. 
Amongst the*loftiest and most inspired poems are indisputably the 
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songs to Varum. There are indeed not many of them. Varava, 
however, is the only one amongst the Vedic gods, who stands nobly 
eIovafe<I above niortuls, whom the poet ventures to approach only 
with trembling and feur, iuicl in liumble reverence. Vanina it is, 
too, who concerns iiimself nioi’c than any otlier god of the Vedic 
pantheon with the moral ways of men and punishes the sinners. 
(Jontritcly, therefore, tlic poet approaches him and pleads for 
forgiveness of his sins. Thus the hymns addressed to Varuna 
are the only ones which lend themselves, to a certain extent, 
to comparison with the poetry of the Psahns. As a specimen 
I give the hymn ^v. V, 85 in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith : 

8ing forth a hymn sublime tuul solemn, grateful to glorious 
Varuna, imperial Buler, 

Who hath struck out,„like one who slays the victun, earth as a 
skill to spread in hont of Surya 

In the tree-tops the. air he hath extended, juit milk in kine nntl 
vigorous speed in horses. 

Set intellect in hearts, fire in Ihe waters,' Surva in heaven and 
Soma on the moimtnin. 

Vnruna lets the big cask, opening downward, flow through the 
heaven and earth und air’s mid-region. 

Therewith the universe's Sovran waters earth as the shower of 
rain bedews the liarley. 

When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky, the land, and 
earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-oloud: the 
Heroes, putting forth their vigour, loose them.* 

1 will declare this mighty deed oi magic, of glorious Varuna the 
Lord Immortal, 

Who standing in the firmament hath meted the earth out with 
the Sun as with a measure. 


1 Namely, the lightning in thn clouil. 

> The mill^ is the water of flie clouds which are compared coWs. He 
‘Strodg mai ’ are the storm-gods (Morotsl who, in the stormf cause /.he * milk ’ of the 
clouds to flow. 
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None, verily, hath ever lei or hindered this the most wise God’s 
mighty deed of magic, 

Whereby with all their dood, the lucid rivers fill not one sea 
wherein they pour their waters. 

If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend, comrade. 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove 
from us the trespass. 

If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong 
unwittingly or sinned of purpose, 

Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us 
be thine own beloved.” 

Varuna, too, already in the Rgveda, is, as he is in the later 
mythology, the god of the sea, a god of the waters, and, therefore, 
he punishes people who have sinnedi, particularly with dropsy. 
A simple prayer by one who is suffering from dropsy is 
Rv. VII, 80. I give it in the translation of K. T. H. Griffith : 

“ Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay *: 

Have mercy, spare me. Mighty Lord. 

When, I’hundererl I move along treniuious like a w'ind-blown skin. 

Have mercy, spare me. Mighty Lord. * 

O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray: 

Have mercy, spare me. Mighty Lord. 

Thirst foimd thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods: 

Have mercy, spare me. Mighty Lord. 

0 Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men commit 
against the heavenly host. 

When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, punish 
U8 not, O God, for that iniquity.” 

Quite a different note is struck in the songs to the god 
Indra. Indra can be designated as the actual national god of 

* The gr^e, or the earthen um in which the ashes theOeretnated corpse are 
preserved, may M meant. .On the methods of burial of the ancient Indiens, eee 
below, pp, 68 ff, j 
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ihe Vedic Indians. As, however, the Indians at the time of tile 
Rgveda, were still a lighting and struggling nation, so Indra is 
a thoroughly warlike god. His enormous strength and comba- 
tiveness are described again and again, and fondly tl^e Vedic 
singers dwell on the battles of Indra with the demons, whom he 
destroys with his thunderbolt. Especially, the battle of Indra 
with Vrtra is celebrated by songs in numerous hymns. Again 
and again the splendid victory is spoken of, which the god 
achieved over the demon; countless times Indra is praised excit¬ 
ingly, because he slew Vrtra with his thunderbolt. Vrtra 
(probably ‘ the Obstructor ’) is a demon in the form of a serpent 
or a dragon, who keeps the waters enclosed or imprisoned in a 
mountain. Indra wants to release the waters. With Soma he 
imbibes courage, hastens to the battle, and slays the monster— 
now the released waters flow in a rapid stream over the corpse of 
Vytra. This great deed of Indra is graphically described in the 
song Br. I, 32, which begins with the verses *: 

“ I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 

The first that be performed, the lighining-wielder. 

He slew the serpent, then discharged the waters, 

^ And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain: 

For him the whizzing bolt has Tvagtar fashioned. 

Like lowing cows, with rapid current flowing, 

The waters to the ocean down have glided.” 

The songs leave no doubt that the myth of dindra’s 
dragon-fight refers to some powerful natural phenomenon. 
Heaven and earth tremble when Indra slays Vftra. He does not 
destroy the dragon onoc only, but repeatedly, and he is invited also 
in the future always to kill Vj-ira, and to release the waters. 
Already the old Indian Veda-interpreters tell us that Indra is a 
god of the thunder-storm, and that by the mountains in which the 
waters are enclosed, we are to understand the hlouds, in which 
Vi^ara—the demon of drought-keeps the waters imprisoned. 
Most of the European mythologists agreed with this ^pinion and. 

I T^fnalated by A. A. bfacdpnell, Hf/mns ftom^the p. 47, 
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saw in Indra, armed with a thunderbolt, a counterpart of the 
Teutonic Thunar, swings the thunder-hammer Mjdlnir, a 
^ thunder-god reaching back into the Indo-European prehistoric 
period, and in the dragon-fight a mythological representation of 
the thunder-storm. Hillebrandt, however, has tried to prove 
that Vrtra is not a cloud-demon and not a demon of drought, but 
a winter-giant whose power is broken by the sun-god Indra; 
the ‘ rivers ’ wiiicli are imprisoned by Yrtra and set free by 
Indra, are, according to him, not the torrents of rain, but the 
ri\'ers of the North-West of India which dry up in winter and 
arc re-filled only when the sun causes the masses of snow of the 
Himalaya mountains to melt. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Vedic singers 
themselves had no clear consciousness of the original meaning of 
Indra and Vi-tra as nature-gods. For them Indra was a powerful 
champion, a giant of enormous strengfh, but Vrtra the most 
dreaded of the demons, Avhich \v(*io believed to be embodied in 
lh(^ black aborigines of the land. For Indra does not fight only 
Avith Vrtra, but AA'ith Jinmerous otlier demons. His demon¬ 
fights arc only a co])y of the battles Avhicli the Aryan immigrants 
bad to light. Tlierefore, too, Tndra is alnwe all a god of warriors. 
Of HOIK* of the gods of the Vedie pnjitheon are so many individual 
traits given us, none is portrayed so ‘ true to life ’—if one may 
use the exj)ression with refe.rence to a deity—as this warlike god 
in the 250 hymns AvJiieh arc dedicated to him. Big and strong 
are his arms. With beautiful lips ho quaffs the Soma-drink, 
and Avhen he lias drunk, he moves his jaAvbones with pleasure, 
and shakes his fair beard. Fair as gold is his hair, and his 
whole appearance. He is a giant in stature,—^lieaA’en and earth 
Avould not be large enough to serve him as a girdle. In strength 
and vigour no heaA'cnly nor earthly being approaches him. 
When he grasped the two endless Avorlds, they AA^ere for him only 
a handful. He is called by preference a bull. Boundless as his 
strength, is also his poAATi* of drinking, Avhich is described, often 
not without humour, in the songs. Before he slew Vrtra, he 
drank three ponds of soma ; and once it is even said that he drank, 
in one gulp, thirty ponds of soma juice. Scarcely w*>s lie born— 
and his birth Avas no ordinary one, for still in his mother’s womb 
10—lew B 
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he md: “Ido uoi wniii io go out here, that is H bad wa/; aeroas, 
through the side, I will go out " (^r. IV, 18, 2)'—when he 
already drank goblets of soma. Sometimes, too, he did too 
much of a good thing. In tiic? sojig Itv. X, 119, a po^t brings 
before us the intoxicated Indra, uttering a monologue and 
considering what he is lo do—“ 'riiiis I will do it, no, thus ”, 

” I will place the earth here, no, I will place it there ”, and so 
on—where each verse ends with the significant refrain ” Have 
I, then, drunk of the Soma?” 

This W'arlike national god is much more suitable than any 
other to be the chief of gods. Although in the Rgveda almost 
every god is at some time or another praised as the first and 
highest of all gods—^this is a sort of flattery, by means of which 
one wants to incline the god in one’s favour, similarly to the way 
in which later court poets liave celebrated many a petty prince 
as the ruler of the world—India is, in the earliest times, 
undoubtedly a king among the gods, like Zeus of the Greek 
Olympus. 

As chief of gods he is celebrated in the song Rr. 11, 12, 
which as a specimen of an Indra song, may liere be given in the 
translation of A. A. Macdonell 

t 

“ He wfio just l»o."n ms <'liieC god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdom: 

Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled: he, O men, is Indra. 

Who made the widespread earth when quaking steadfast 
Who set at rest the agitated mountains, 

Who measured out air’s middle space more widely, 

Who gave the sky stipport: he, men, is Indra, 

Who slew the serpent, freed the seven rivers. 

Who drove the cattle out from Vala's cavern,® 

Who fire between two rooks has generated, 

A conqueror in fights: he, men, is Indra. 

^ Hymn* from the Rgveda, pp IS ff. 

Next ter the Vftra-killiog this deliveraocc of the cows is the greatest hereie deed 
of Indra. It has been compared—I think, rightly—with the deed of Heronles, who kills 
the three'headed Aeryonons and leads away the herds of oxen stol^ iSy him. In the 
'inine ^y Hercules and Cams. Cf. Oldenberg, Religion de» Voda, p. 148 t 
Vediedke Mythologie, TIT, 86Q if, 
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He ivJbo hiis Uiade all earthly thinga unstable. 

Who humbled md dispersed the Dasa colour 
Who, as the player’s stake the winning gambler, 

The foeman s fortune gains: he, men, is Indra. 

Of whom, the terrible, they ask, “ Where is ho?” 

Of him, indeed, they also say, ” he is not,” 

The foeman’s wealth, like player’s stakes, ho lessens. 
Uelieve in him: for he, O men, is Indra. 

lie fiurthers worshippers, both rich and needy, 

And priests that supplicate his aid and praise him. 
Who, fair-lipped, helps the man that presses Soma. 
That sets the stones at work: he, men, is Indra. 

In whose control are horses and all chariots, 

In whose control are villages and cattle; 

Ho who has generated sun and iiidl'ning, 

Who leads the. walors: he, C> men, is Indra. 

Whom two cooteiidiiig arniies vie in calling. 

On both sides loos, the farther and the nearer; 

Two lighters mounted on the self-same chariot ^ 

Ijivukc him vui'iously: he, men, is Tiidra. 

Without whose aid men conquer not in battle. 

Whom fighting ever they invoke for succour, 

Who shows himself a match for every foeman. 

Who moves what is unmoved: he, men, is Indra. 

Who with his arrow slays the unexpecting 
Unnumbered crew of gravely guilty sinners; 

Who yields not to the boasting foe in boldness. 

Who slays the demons: he, O men, is Indra. 

He who detected in the fortieth autumn 
Bambara “ dwelling far among the mountains; 

Who slew the serpent that put forth his vigour, 

The demon as he lay’: he, men, is Indra. 


Namely, tHfe warrior and the. elmriateer. 
Name of a demon. 
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Who with his seven rays, the hull, the mighty,^ 

Let loose tho seven streams to flow in torrents; 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned lluuhina, the demon, 

On scaling heaven bent: he, men, is Indra. 

Both Heaven and Earth, themselves, bow down before him; 
Before his might the very mountains tremble, 

Who, famed as Soma-drinker, armed with lightning, 

Is wielder of the bolt: he, men, is Indra. 

Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

Tliut hakes and lauds and ever sacrifices;* 

\Vhom swelling prayer, whom Soma pressings strengthen. 

And now this offering: he, O men, is Indra. 

Who, fierce, on him that bakes and him that presses 
Bestowest booty: thou, indeed, art trusted, 

May wc, for ever detk* to thee, O Indra, 

EndoAvod with hero sons address tho Synotl.” 

While the hymns of Varuna and Indra show us that the 
Vedic poets nre not lacking? in pathos, vigour and raciness the 
songs to Agni, the lire or the lire-god, show us that tliese poets 
also often succeeded in touching the simple, warm, heart-felt 
tone. Xgni, as the sacriiicial fire and as the fire which blazes 
on the hearth, is esteemed as the friend of mortals; he is the 
mediator between them and the gods, and to him the poet speaks 
as to a dear friend. He prays to him, that he may bless him 
‘ as the father liis son,’ and he takes for granted tliat tlie «o<l 
is pleased with his song and will fulfil the wish of the singer. 
While Indra is the god of the warrior, Agiii is the god of tho 
householder, who protects his wife and children for hhu, ajid 
makes his homestead prospei'. He himself is often called 
‘ master of the house ’ (grluipati). He is the ‘ guest ’ of 
every house, ‘ the first of all guests ’. As aji imiuortal being 
he has taken up his abode amongst mortals; and in liis hand lies 
the prosperity of the family. Since primitive times, the bride. 


1 Indra has a chariot provided with seven reina H, 18, I; VI, 44 , 34), i.e., 
mmy horses—' aeven ’ in the ^0veda often means ‘ ’—are ^ihaniesscd lo liis 

K^hariot. ^ '' 

9 These arc the four sacrificial priests of the older period. 
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when f^Jjo cnjuo to her new home, was led around the sacred hre, 
and therefore Agiii is also called “the lover of maidens, the 
husband of women “ (Rv. 1, 6C, 8), and in a marriage benedic¬ 
tion it is said that Agni is the husband of the maidens, and that 
the bridegroom receives the bride from Agni. Simple prayers 
are also addressed to him at the wedding, at the birth of children, 
and similar family events. During the marriage-sacrifice the 
prayer was offered on behalf of the l)ride : “ May Agni, the lord 

of the house, protect h(‘r! May he lead Ijer offspring on to a 
high age; may Jier womb be blc^ssed, may she be the mother of 
living children. May she behold the joy of lier sons!” As the 
sacrifif'ial fire, Agni is ‘ the between gods and 

mortals; and sometimes it is said that, as such, he bears the 
sacrificial food Uj> to the gods, sometimes also that he brings the 
gods down to the sacrifice. Therefore, he is also called the priest, 
the wi(-'c One, the Jlraliman, th(; Purdtiitn (family priest) and by 
preference the title Hotar—the name of the chief priest at the 
great sacrifice—is given to him. Beginnings of mythology and 
poetic art can hardly be separated, especially in the songs to Agni. 
By means ol abundant pourings of ghee the sacrificial fire was 
maintained in a state of radiant flame, and the poet says : Agni’s 
coimtenance shines, or his back shines, his hair drips v\uth ghee. 
When he is described as flaim;-])aired, or red-haired, red-bearded, 
with shaip jawbones and golden gleaming teeth, when the flames 
of the fire are spoken of as Agni's tongues, when the poet, think¬ 
ing of the luight fire radiating in all directions, calls Agni four¬ 
eyed or thousand-eyed, then all this may be called poetry just as 
well as mythology. Thus also the rattling and rustling of the 
fire is compared Aviili the bellowing of a bull,’—and Agni is called 
a bull. The pointed, rising flames are imagined as horns, and a 
.singer calls Agui “ provided with a thousand horns,” while 
another one says that he sharpens his horns and shakes them in 
anger. Just as frequently, however, Agni is also compared witli 
a merrily neighing horse, a ‘ fiery runner ’; and in mythology 
as well as in religious worship, Agni stands in close connection 
with the horse. But, when Agni is also called the bird, the eagle 

1 In English, too, we spetik of the ' roftring fire 
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of heuvun, hastoiiiug’ along' in i'Hpi<l flight between heaven nud 
varth, then we must think of the flame of the lightning whicJi 
descends fi-oin tlie sky. Again, another a))pearance of fire is in 
the mind of the i)oet when lie says (Rv. I, 143, 6): “ Agui, 

with his sharp jaws, devours the forests; lie masticates them, he 
lays them low as the warrior Ins foes.” Similarly, another poet 
(Rv. I, 05, 8): ” When fanned by the wind, he has spread 
through the forests, Agni cuts oil' the hair of the earth ” (i.e., 
grass and herbs). 

Jfiven the actual Agni-inytlis have only originated in the 
metaphorical and enigmatic language of the j)oets. Ag!ii 
has three births or three birtliplaces : in the sky he glows as the 
lire of the sun, on the earth he is brought forth by mortals out 
of the two pieces of tinder wood, and as the lightning he is bom 
in the water. .4.s he is brought forth Avitli the help of two pieces 
of tinder wood (Aranis), itMs said that he has two mothers,—and 
scarcely is the child born, when he devours the two mothers ” 
(j^v. X, 711, 4). An older poet, however, ssiys : “Ten inde¬ 
fatigable virgins liave brought forth this child of Tvastar (i.c., 
Agni)” (Ri\ T, 1)5, 2), by whidi a.ie iiiciint the ten fingers, which 
had to he employed in the twirling; aiifl us it was only possible 
througJi ^i'eat exeiliou of strength to bring the lire out of the 
pieces of wood by friction, Agni in the wdiole of the ^gveda is 
called ‘ the son of strength 

With the extensive part which the fire-cult played among 
the ancient Indians, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
majority of the numerous songs in the l^gveda which are 
dedicated to Agni—there ai-e about tw'o hundred of them—have 
been used as songs of sacrifice, many of them having only been 
composed for sacrificial purposes. Yet we find among these 
songs many plain, simple prayers, which, perhaps, are the work 
of priests, but certainly are the work of poets. As an example I 
give the first hymn of our J^goedii-Sanihitd in the translation of 
A. A. Macdonell d 

“ Agni I pi-ai.so, tiio household priest, 

God, minister of sacrifioe, 

^Invoker, best bestowing wealth. 

i Hymni from the flgredn, pp. 72 f. 
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Agni is worthy to be pniised, 

By proseut as by seers of old: 

May he to us conduct the gods. 

Through Agni may we riches gain, 

And day by day prosperity 
Replete with fame and manly sons. 

The worship and the sacrifice, 

Guarded by thoo on every side. 

Go straight, O Agni, to the gods. 

May Agni, the invoker, wiso 

And true, of most resplendent fame. 

The god, come hither with the gods. 

Whatev'er good llwu wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on the jnous man, 

That gift comes true, O Angirns. 

To thee, O Agni, day by day, 

O thou illiuniner of gloom, 

Witli thought we, hearing homage, come: 

'I’o thee the lord of sacrifice, 

The radiant guardian of tlie Law, 

That gronest in thine own abode. 

So, like a father to his son. 

Be easy of approach to us; 

Agni, for w’eal abide with us.” 

Some pearls of lyric poetry, which appeal to us as much 
through their fine comprehension of the beauties of Nature, as 
through their flowery language, are to be found among the songs 
to Surya (the Sun), to Parjanya (tlie Eain-god), to the Maruts 
(the Storm-gods) and above all to Usas (the Dawn). In the 
hymns addressed to the latter the singers vie with each other in 
magnificentmetaphors which are intended to depict the splendour 
of th$ rising dawm. Gleaming she approaches like a maiden 
decked by her mother, who is proud of her body. She puts on 
splendid garmenis, like a dancer, and reveals her bosom to the 
mortal, Clothed in light the maiden appears in the East and 
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unveils her cliarins. She opens the {>ates of heaven and, radiant, 
steps forth out of them. Again and again her charms are 
compared with those of a woman inviting love. Thus we read 
V, 80, 6.6)^: 

“ As conscious that her limbs are bright with bathing, she stands, 

as ’twero, erect that we may see her. 
Driving away malignity and darkness, Dawn, child of Heaven, 

hath come to us with lustre. 

The Daughter of the Sky, like some chaste woman, bends, 

opposite to men, her forehead down. 
The Maid, disclosing boons to him wlio worships, hath brought 

again the daylight as aforetime.’" 

The following hymn to Dawn (Ri\ VI, 64) I also give in 
the translation of (Iriffitht; 

The radiant Dawns havi* risen up for glory, in their white 

splendour like the waves of w'aters. 
She maketh paths all easy, fair to travel, and, rich, hath 

shown hei’self benign and friendly. 

We see that thou ari good; far shines Ihy luslu'; tlw beams, 

• thy splendours liavo flown up to heaven. 

Decking tliyself, thou makest hare thy bosom, shining in majesty, 

thou Ooddess Morning. 

Red are the kine and luminous that bear her the Blessed One 

who spreadeth through tlie distance. 
The foes she chaseth like a valiant archer, like a swift warrior 

she repelleth darkness. 

Thy ways are easy on the hills: thou passest luvincible! 

Selfduminous! through waters. 

So lofty Goddess with thine ample pathway, Daughter of Heaven, 

bring wealth to give us comfort. 

Dawn, bring me wealth: untroubled, with thine oxen thou bearest 

riches at thy will and pleasure; 

Thou who, a Goddess, Child of Heaven, hast shown thee lovely 

^ through bounty when we cayed thee early. 

* r 

■ i ^aiulftted by Griffitb, 
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As the birds fly forth from their resting-places, so men with 

store of food rise at thy dawning. 
Yea, to the liberal mortal who remaiiu-tb at home, 0 Goddess 

Dawn, much good thou bringest." 

To Vdittf the Wind, as the leader of the Mavuty, the 
storm-gods, the following hymn (Rv. X, 168) is addressed, which 
I quote in the translation of Macdonell ' : 

“ Of Viita’s our I now will praise llie greatness: 

Bending it speeds along; its noise is thunder. 

Touching the sky it flies, creating lightnings; 

Scattering dust it traverses earth’s ridges. 

The hosts of Vuta onward speed together: 

They' haste to him as women to a concourse. 

The god with them upon the same jar mounted, 

The king of all this universe speeds omvard. 

In air, along his pathways speeding onward. 

Never on any day he tarries resting. 

The first-born, oi'dcr-loviug friend of waters: 

Where was he born, and whence 1ms he arisen? 

Of gods tlie brcatli, ajid of the world the offspring, 

This god according to his liking wanders. 

His sound is heard, liis form is never looked on: 

That Vata let us worship with oblation.” 

Beside these songs, Avliich arc worthy of being valued 
as works of poetic art, there is indeed a second class of 
hymns in the Rgveda, which are composed only as sacri¬ 
ficial songs and litanies, for quite definite ritual purposes. 
A strict line of demarcation is here, however, not possible. 
Whether we wish to accept a song as the spontaneous expression 
of pious faith, as the work of a divinely inspired poet, 
or as sacrificial prayer put together in a wrorkmanlike fashion, 
is often only a matter of taste. The extraordinary monotony of 
these prayers and sacrificial chants is certainly one of their 

characteristics. It is always with the same turns qjP expression 

♦ 

* Hymns from the ^gteda, 62. 

11—1826 B. 
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that one god, iike anotlier, is praised as great and mighty: 
always the same formulas, with whicli the sacrificial priest 
beseeches the gods for wealth of (tattle and riclies. Many of these 
sacrificial songs are already distinguishable through the fact that 
in one and the same hymn several gods, sometimes even all the 
gods of the Vedic pantheon, are invoked one after another. For, 
at the great Soma-sacrifice every god must receive his share, and 
every sacrificial offering must be accompanied by a verse. 
Compare, for instance, witli the above-quoted songs to Vanina, 
Indra and Agni, a sacrificial litany like the following 
(Rv. VII, 35) : 

“ May Indra and Agni grant ns happiness by their mercy, so also 
ludra and Varuna, to whom sacrifice is offered; may Indra and Soma 
grant us happiness, welfare and blessing! May Indra and Pusan grant us 
happiness at the capture of Jiiooty. 

May Bhaga grant us happiness; our hymns of praise, Purandhi, our 
wealth, may they bring us happiness. 

May Dhatnr, Dhnrtar and the far-extending (Earth) freely gi’ant us 
happiness; may tlie two great realms of space,^ may the mountain, may tJie 
auspicious invocations to the gods grant us happiness. 

May Agni of shining countenance, may Milra and A^iruna, may the 
two Asvina grant us happinos.s; may the good works of the pious grant us 
happiness! May fhe mighty Wind-god blow to us Jin]>pinessr’ 

Thus it goes on through fiftctui long verses. 

To these sacrificial songs belong among others also the 
so-called Apnsiiktas, ‘ propitiatory hymns ’ (i.e., hymns 

for the propitiation or reconciliation of certain deities, demons, 
and certain personified objects connected with the sacrifice). 
These hymns, of which there are ten in the J^gveda-Samhitaf 
have a quite definite use at the animal sacrifice. They all consist 
of eleven or twelve verses, and Agni is invoked in them under 
various names, that he may bring the gods to the sacrifice. In 
the fourth or fifth verse the priests are invited to strew about the 
sacred grass, on which the gods are to sit down in order to receive 
the sacrificial gifts. Also certain goddesses are regularly invoked 
in the hymns, and the penultimate verse generally contains an 


Beavea and Earth. 
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invocation to the stake which serves in the binding of the sacri¬ 
ficial animal, e.g. “ O divine tree, let the sacrificial meal go 
to the gods 

The hymns of Book IX which have already been referred 
to above, are throughout sacrificial songs, which are all addressed 
to Soma and are used in the great Soma-sacrifice. In sheer 
endless monotony the same procedure recurs, the pressing of the 
soma, the mixing and refining of the same, the pouring into the 
vats, and so on; again and again Indra is called to the drinking 
of the soma. Soma and Indra united are praised, and implored 
for riches, or for rain, of which the soma-juice trickling dovm 
through the sieve is a symbol. But rarely in these monotonous 
litanies do we come across a pretty metaphor, as for instance, 
when it is said of Soma (Rr. IX, 16, 6) : 

“ Clnriliecl by the sieve of step’s wool 
Soma rises to his fullest splendour, 

There he stands, as after battle 
Stands the hero by the stolen cows.” 

The fact that verses may be composed for ritual purposes 
and yet be of great poetic beauty, is proved by the funeral 
songs of which a few are preserved in Book X of the Rgveda. 
In Ancient India corpses were usually burnt, yet in the 
oldest times burial was probably the custom with the Indians, 
as with other Indo-European peoples. The following beautiful 
verses (J^v. X, 18, 10-18) refer to a burial 

“ Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother. 

This earth, the far-extending, most propitious; 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the Inp of dissolution. 

Wide open, earth, O press not heavily on him; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe, 

As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 


( Trsnilsted ly A. A, Mscdonell, Hymns from the p. 
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Now opening wide may here the earth stand steadfast, 

May here a thousand columns rise to prop her; 

May here those mansions ever drip with butter, 

And hero be always shelter to protect him. 

For thee I now prop up the earth around thee here; 

In lowering this clod may I receive no harm. 

May the Fathers hold up for thee this column, 

And Yainn here provide for thee fit .mansions.” 

It would indeed be possible also to lit in these verses, as 
OJdenberg ^ thinks, into tlie ritual of cremation. As we learn 
in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were collected 
after the cremation and placed in an urn, and this was buried. 
Accordingly these verses could have been uttered at the burial 
of this urn of bones. However, I do not consider this probable. 
The words “ wide open. Earth, O press not heavily 
on him ” and so on, seem to me, only to be relevant 
at the erection of a mound over the actual corpse. The custom 
of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant of an older 
custom of the burial of the corpses, to which our verses refer.® 

On the other hand, the hymn Rv. X, 16, 1-6, probably 
belonging to a later period, is intended for the ceremony of 
cremation. When the funeral pile is erected, the corpse is laid 
upon it, and the fire lighted. And when the flames unite above 
it, the priests pray : 

” Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agne: let not his body or 

his skin be scattered. 

O Jatavedas,® wlien thou hast matured him, tlien send him on his way 

unto the Fathers. 


1 Religion dee Veda, p. 671. 

* At the time when cremation was already a general custom, children and 

ascetics were still buried. But in the above verse nothing indicates that it is a ease of 
the burial of a child or of an ascetic. W. Caland, Die altin^stdiaK. Tot^-und 
BeetattungegebfSuehe, Amsterdam, 1806, pp. 163 ff., aa against R. Both (ZDMG., 8, 
1834, 467 ff.), has proved that the hymn RgeSda X. 18 is not one uniform pnduotion. 
<^ly the verses 10 to 13 form a separate poem. See also W. D. 'Whit^^, Oriitntal and 
Linguietie Stud^a, New York, 1878, 61 ff., and li. V. Schroeder, '9,1886, US f. 

* A name of the god Agni, 
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When thou hast made him ready, J&tavedas, then do thou give him 

over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he shall become the 

Deities' ccmtroller. 

The Sun receive thine eye, the Wind thy spirit; go, as thy merit is, 

to earth or heaven. 

Oo, if it be thy lol, unto the waters; go, make thine home in plants 

with all thy members. 

Thy portion is the goat: with heat consmue him; lot thy fierce flame, 

thy glowing splendour, bum him. 

With thine auspicious forms, O Jatnvedas, bear this man to the 

region of the pious. 

Here we already find philosophical theories on life after 
death and on the destiny of the soul mixed up with the mytho¬ 
logical ideas about Agni and the fathefs. These are not fhe only 
allusions to philosophical ideas, but tliere are about a dozen hymns 
in the Rgveda which w'o can designate as philosophical hymns, 
in whicli, along witli speculations on the universe and the crea¬ 
tion, that great pantheistic idea of the Universal Soul which is 
one with the universe, appears for the first time—^an idea, which 
since that time has dominated the whole of Indian philosophy. 

Quite early there arose, among the Indians, doubts as 
to the power, even as to the existence of the gods. Already 
in the hymn Rv. TI, 12, translated above, which praises so 
confidently the might and the feats of strength of Indra, and the 
separate verses of which end in the refrain, "which is flung out in 
such full faith : “ He, 0 men, is Indra,”—even there we hear 

that there were people who did not believe in Indra : “Of whom 
they ask ‘ Where is he?’ Of him indeed, they also say, ‘ He is 
not’..'....Believe in him: for he, 0 men, is Indra.” Similar 
doubts occur in the remarkable hymn Rv. VIII, 100, 3 f., where 
•the priests are invited to offer a song of praise to Indra, “ a true 
one, if in truth, he is : for many say : ‘ There is no Indra, who 
has ever seen him? To whom are we to direct the song of 


) TnuisUHoa by R, T. H, OriffltbiE 
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praise?’ ” Whereupon Indra personally appears, in order to 
give assurance of his existence and his greatness: “ There I 
am, singer, look at me here, in greatness I tower above all 
beings ” and so on. 

But when people had once begun to doubt Indra himself, 
who was the highest and mightiest of all the gods, so much the 
more arose scruples concerning the plurality of the gods in 
general, and doubts began to arise whether indeed there was any 
merit in sacrificing to the gods. Thus in the hymn J^v, X, 121, 
in which Prajapati is praised as the creator and preserver of the 
world and as the one god, and in which, in the refrain recurring 
in verse after verse : “ Which god shall we honour by means 

of sacrifice?” there lies hidden the thought, that in reality there 
is nothing in all the plurality of the gods, and that alone the one 
and only god, tJie Creator Prajai^ati, deserves honour. Finally, 
this scepticism finds its mOfet powerful expression in the profound 
poem of the Creation (I^v. X, 129). It begins with a description 
of the time before the creation : 

“ Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all? Wlierein? In whose shelter was it? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless? 

No death was then, nor was there life immortal. 

Of day and night there was then no distinciion. 

That One alone breathed windless by itself. 

Than that, forsooth, no other thing existed.” 

Only very timidly does the poet venture on a reply to the 
question regarding the origin of the world. He imagines the 
state before the creation as ‘ darkness shrouded in darkness 
far and wide nothing but an impenetrable flood, until through 
the power of the Tapas,’ * the One ’ arose. This * One ’ was 
already an intellectual being; and as the first product of his 
mind—* the mind’s first fruit,’ as the poet says—came jforth 

^ Tap« may here have its original meaning of * heat ’ (some) * creative heat ' 
analogouB to the heat by which the brood-hen prodooee life from the ^g) or it may mean 
the ' fwToar' of d^teiity; or, aa Deussen thinks, both meanifgs ma^ ba^mpUed in the 
word. 
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Kama, i.e., ‘sexual desire, love,'* and in this Kama “the 
wise searching in their hearts, have by meditation discovered the 
connection between the existing and the non-existing ”, But 
only gentle hints does the poet venture to give, soon doubts again 
begin to arise, and he concludes with the anxious questions: 

Who kuoweth it forsooth, who can declare it here, 

Whence this creation has arisen, whence it came? 

The gods came hither by tliis world’s creation only:“ 

Who knoweth then, whence this creation has arisen? 

Whence this creation has arisen, whether 
It has been made or not: He who surveys 
This world in Ingliest heaven, he maybe knoweth,— 

Or, it may be, knoweth not.”’’ 

In most of the philosophical hyrjjns of the Rgveda the idea 
certainly comes to the foreground of a creator who is named now 
Prajapati, now Brahinanaspati, or Brhaspati, or again Vi^va- 
karinaii,. but who is still always thought of as a personal god. 
But already in the above-quoted verse it appears doubtful to the 
poet whether the creation was ‘ made ’ or whether it came into 
l)eing by some other means, and tlie creative principle receives 
no name in iliis poem, but is ealle<l ‘ the One This already 
in the hymns the great idea of Universal Unity is foreshadowed, 
the idea that everything which we see in Nature and which the 
])opular belief designates as ‘ gods,’ in reality is only the ema¬ 
nation of the One and Only One, that all plurality is only 

1 Not the ' will ' of Behopeubauer, as Duussen and others asstune. As sexual 
desire leads to the procreation and birth of beings, so these ancient thinkers considered 
eexnal desire os the primal source of all existence, 

> That is, the gods themselves were created only with the rest of creation, therefore, 
they cannot tell ns whence the world originated. 

* Translatod into English by the author. This famous hymn has been often 
translated and discussed, thus by H. T. Colebrooke, Miseellaneoiu Esaayt (2nd Ed., 
Madras, 1872V. I, pp. 88 f. ;* Max Mhller, Hiatory of Aticienb Sanskrit Literature, 2hid Ed., 
Ijondon, 1860. p. 664; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Tests, V, p. 866, Metrical Trotwlatioiw 
from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 188 f; H. W. Wallis, Cosmology of the Rgveda, London, 
1887, pp. 89 ff.; W. D. Whltn^, JAOS, XI, p. cix; P. Deussen, Allgemeine Oeeekiehte 
der Philosophie I (where all the philosophical hymns of the ^gvedg,,BTe discussed)} 
L. Bcherman, PhiUvophiaoHk Hymnen ays der ^ig-und Aikartaveda-SonhUi, StrasiBarg, 
1887, pp. 1 ff. It has also been translated by Macdonell, B. J, Thomas, etc. 
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imaginary—an idea which is really already expressed clearly and 
distinctly in the verse Jie. J, W4, 40 : 

“ They call him India, Mitra, Vnruiia, 

And Agni; lie is the heavenly bird Garutmafc: 

To what is one, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, Matari^van." 

Wliile these philosophical hymns form, as it were, a 
bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads, there 
exist also a number of poems in the Rgveda-Samhitd —^there 
might be about twenty of them—which form a connecting link 
with the epic and dramatic poetry. These are fragments of 
narratives in the form of dialogues (Samvadas), and may, there¬ 
fore, be fitly called Snmmda or dialogue hymns. H. Oldenberg ' 
called them ‘ Akhyana hymns ’, and started a theory, in order 
to explain their fragmehtai’y and enigmatic character. The 
oldest form of epic poetiy in India, he said, was a mixture of 
prose and verse, the speeches of the persons only being in verses, 
while the events connected with the speeches were narrated in 
prose. Originally only the verses used to be committed to 
memory and handed down, while the prose story was left to be 
narrated*- by every recitei’ in his own words. Now., in the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda only the verse portions, 
containing conversations, have been prest*rved, while the prose 
jiortions of the narrative are lost to us. Only some of these 
narratives can partly be restored with the help of the Brahmanas 
or the epic literature, or even of commentaries. Where these 
aids fail, nothing remains for us but to try to guess the story 
from the conversations. This theory seemed to be supported by 
the fact that not only in Indian, but also in other literatures, the 
mixture of prose and verse is an early form of epic poetry. It is 
found, for instance, in Old Irish and in Scandinavian poetry.® 
In India we find it in some narrative portions of the Brahmanas 

J Dax altindisehe Akhydna in ZDMG., 87 (1888) 64 ff. aud Akhydnahymnen im 
Ryveda ” in ZDMG., 39 (1885) 62 fl. Akhyina ineana * luurrativu '. 

» Already in the year 1878 in a lecture delivered at the 88rd xtre^ing 6f German 
and padagogaes at Gera, Bnut Windiscb had pointed out the signifleance of 
quite aiinilar phenomena in the old Irish tegend-poetry, and cm this occasion bad also- already 
drawn attoitioD to the related.'phenomena in Indian Hteralare. 
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^nd Upaniflads, in some of the old parts of the Mah&bfmrata, in 
Buddhist literature, in the literature of fables and tales, in the 
drama, and again in the campu. Tt is true that, in all these 
cases the prose has been handed down together with the verses, 
but as the Rgveda is professedly the Veda of the verses, it was not 
possible to include any prose in the Samliita of the Rgveda. And 
if an Akhyana, consisting of prose and verse, was to find a place 
in the J^gveda-Samhita, the prose portion would have to be 
omitted. This is the theory of Oldenborg, which for a long time 
was almost generally accepted by scholars. 

Of late, however, the theory has also met with a great deal 
of opposition. Many years back Max Miillcr and Sylvain L6vi 
had already suggested that the dialogue poems of the Rgveda 
might be a kind of dramas. This idea has been taken up by Joh. 
Hertel “ and L. von Schroeder,* who tried to prove that these 
Samvdda hymns are really sjieechcs b^onging to some dramatic 
performances connected wdth the religious cult. We have only, 
they say, to supply dramatic action, and the difficulties wffiich 
these hymns offer to interpretation will disappear. What kind 
of action has to be supplied can, of course, only be guessed from 
the dialogues themselves. 

The fact is, that poems, like the dialogue hymns of the 
Rgveda, are of frequent occurrence in Indian literature. We 
shall find similar semi-epic and semi-dramatic poems, consisting 
chiefly or entirely of dialogues or conversations, in the 
Mahdbhdrata, in- the Puranas, and especially in Buddhist 
literature. All these poems are nothing else but ancient ballads 
of the same kind as are found also in the literatures of many 
other peoples.'^ This ancient ballad poetry is the source both of 

* La TkMtre Indien, Paris, 1890, pp. 801 ff. 

3 WZKM., 18,1904,30 ff.,.137 ff.; 28, 1909, 273 fF.; Indische Mdrehcn, Jenaj 1921, 
pp. 344, 367 f. 

" Myaterium vnd Mimna im Rigceda, Leipzig, 1908. 

* A. Barth (EHB., 19, 1889, 130 f.Ocuvn's, 11, 6 f.l has already compared the 

Akhy&na of Pnraravos and UrvodT in the Sat«,panta-Brdhmana with the ballad of King 
Rasft'a in Temple’s Legends of the Panjdb. On the wliolo question B., PiB«diel, GOA.« 
1891, 383 ff;; Oldenberg, OGA., 1909, 6611.; NGGW., 1911, 459 tf.; Bloomfield, Awierwan 
Journal of Philology, 80, 1909, 78 If.; A. B. Keith, JEAS., 1009, 200 If.; 1911, 979 ■ 

1912, 429 ff.; ZDMG., 64, MIO, 684 ff.; Charpentier, WZKM., 23, 190S, 161 f.; 23,1911, 
307 8.i Die Supatifaaage, IJppaala, 1920, p, 13 ff. W, CjilpnJ, AH,, 14, 1911, 499 ff,; 

W-1898E. a 
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the epic and of the drama, for these ballads consist of a narrative 
and of a dramatic element. Tlie epic developed from the 
narrative, the drama arose from the dramatic elements of the 
ancient ballad. These ancient Akhyanas or ballads ^vere not 
always composed entirely in verse, but sometimes an introductory 
or a concluding story was told in .prose, and occasionally the 
verses were linked together by short explanations in prose. 
Thus, it may be that in some eases there might have been a 
connecting prose story (as. Oldcnberg assumed), which, if we 
knew it, would make the convejsations of the hymns clear. But 
most of these hymns are simply ballads of the half-epic, half- 
dramatic type, though not real dramas, as some scholars have 
thought them to be. 

The most famous of these ^'^edic ballads or Samvada 
hymns is X. 96. This is a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of 
a dialogue between Pufhravas and IJrva^T. Pururavas is a 
mortal, Urva^T a nymph (Apsaras). During four years the 
divine beauty lived on earth as the wife of PuiUravas, until by 
him she became pregnant, when she vanished, ‘ like the first 
of the dawns ’. He went out to seek her. At last he found 
her, playing with other water-nymphs, in a lake. That is about 
all \ve can glean from the obscure, often quite unintelligible 
verses, from the dialogues between the deserted one and the 
goddess who is romping about in the pond with her playmates. 
Fortunately, this ancient myth of the love of a mortal king for a 
divine maiden is also preserved in other portions of Indian 
literature, and thus we can, to a certain extent, complete the 
poem of the ^gvedu. The legend of Pururavas and Urvai^T is 
already told us in a Brahmana,^ and the verses of the J^gveda are 
woven into the narrative. We are there told that the nymph, 
when she consented to become the wife of Pururavas, stipulated 
three conditions, one of which was that she might never see him 
naked. The Gandharvas—-demi-gods of the same kingdom to 

Ilillebrandt, Lieder dca ^gveda, passim; K. F. Qeldner, Die inditche BaUadendichtungt 
Festschrift der Universitiit, Marburg. 1918, pp. 93 fT.; E. Windiach, Geeehichte der 
Sanekrit PhUologie, pp. 404 if.; M. Winteruitz, WZSM., 28, 1909, 102 S.; Oestetreichiacke 
MonaUaehrift far den Orient, 41, 1918, 173 ff., and the Lecture on Aneiend Indian Ballad 
Poetrg in the CSlaUta Revteio, December, 1928. 
t $atapatlia-Brilhitnaiytt XI, 8, 1, 
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which the Apsaras belong—wanted to get IJrva^I back. 
Therefore, in the night, they stole two little lambs which she 
loved like children, and which were tied to her bed. As UrvalT 
complained bitterly that she’was robbed as though no man were 
near, Pururavas jumped up—naked as he was, for it seemed 
to him that the putting on of a gai incnt would take too long ’ ’ 
—to pursue the thieves. But at the same instant the Gandharvas 
caused a flash of lightning to appear, so that it became as light 
as day, and f JrvasT perceived the king naked. She tlien vanished; 
and when Pnruravas returned, she was gone. Mad with grief, 
the king wandered about the country, until one day he came to 
a pond, in which nymphs in the form of swans, were swimming 
about. This gives rise to the dialogue which we find in the 
^gveda and which is reproduced with explanatory additions in 
the Brahmana.^ Yet all the pleadings of Pururavas that rfie 
might return to him are iji vain. Even when, in despair, he 
talked of self-destruction—lie wanted to throw himself from the 
rocks as a prey to the tierce wolves—she only replied: 

“ Nay, do not die, Pururavas, nor perish: 

let not the evil-omened wolves devour thee. 

With women there can be no lasting friendship, 

hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women.”* 


Whether and liow Pururavas is reunited with his beloved 
is not quite clear either in the Ryceda or in the iSatapatha- 
Brdhmana. It seems tiiat he becomes transformed into a 
Gandharva and attains heaven, where at last the joy of reunion 
is his. The story of Pururavas and UrvasT has often been retold 
in India; it is briefly hinted at in the Kdthaka belonging to the 
Black Yajumtda, it is retold in exegetic works attached to the 
Veda,® in the Harivams^a, an appendix to the Mahdhhdrata^ in 
the Purdp,a and in the book of tales Kathdsaritsdgara, and 

no less a poet than Kalidaaa has founded onetrf his ixnmdrtal 
dramas on it. Prom the circumstance that, in spite of all efforts 

> The SotapathaSrahmai/a has only fifteen of tlie o ghteen verses of the 

* Translated by R. T. H. Griffith. . 

» Baudh&ifan^SrauUdkUra (c/. Cniaud, in the Alblun Kem, h», #7Tf.) BrhadMfiatll, 
SBdyuruHfpa's commentary on -the 8-arvinulcfOtntt^i of the Rgoedo. , v, ■, 
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to bring the verses of tJic Egveda into unison with the latef 
narratives and to utilize the latter in the elucidation of the 
Egvedic poem/ there is still so much that is obscure and 
unexplained in these verses, we see how very much earlier the 
Rgveda is than any other known wnrk of Indian literature. 

We have another valuable fragment of the art of narration 
in ancient times, in tiie dialogue of Yama and Yarn! (jBtJ. X. 10). 
An old myth of the origin of the human race from a first pair of 
twins underlies the conversation.® Yam! tries to tempt her 
brother Yama to incest, in order that the Iniman race may not 
die out. In passionate words, glowing with desire, the sister 
draws the brotlier on to love. In gentle, deliberate speech, 
pointing to the eternal laws of the gods, which forbid the union 
of blood-relations, Yama repulses her. These speeches, in which 
unfortunately there is still much obscurity, arc full of dramatic 
strength. YariiT first says : 

“ My friend 1 would draw near to me iu friendship, 

Should he liave gone e’en to the farthest ocean, 

That he beget a grandson, to his sire 

On earth, I'emembermg wisely future days.” [1] 

Thereupon Yama.replies : 


” Thy friend loves not the friendshij) which considers her who js near 
in kindred as a stranger. 

Sons of the mighty Asura, the Heroes, sui)porters of the heavens, 
see far around them. [2J 

YamT, how'cver, tries to iiersuade her brother that the gods 
themselves desire that he shall unite himself wdth her in order to 

2 Sec cH^)cdally Golduci- iu the Vedische Stiidicn, I, ‘J4S-295. Al<*o Oldunbcrg, 
■ZDMG., 39, 7'2 IF. and Die Literatur des alien Indian, pp. 63 tt. The Faniravas-UrvaSt 
dialogue has also beeu trauslalcd hy Hcrtol, Indogerm. Fotachtmgeu 81, 1918, 148 ff., 
and Hillebraudt, Lieder des Itgveda, pp. J42 ff. 

3 Sue A. Wel>er, HBA., ISUu, Sii ff. Yama nteans * twin,’ and YamT is a feininino 

form of Yama. A. Winter has attempted a mjrthological intcipretation of the myth io the 
esMjr: Mein Brvder freit urn ntich (ZVV., VII, 1897, pp. 172 ff.), where be compares 
ilo. X, 10. with a Ijcttic popular sorig, ia which a brother attempts t<^cdnce hih eister 
<0 hchigeder (Mysterium und Mtmna, pp. 276 .ff.), explains the hymn aa a drama 

connected with seme rite of fertility. This ia cartaiol; wro^, Bea Winternita, WZKM., 
98, 1909, 118 f. and Charpeutier, Die Supary^asege, p. 99. 
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propagate his race. As he will not listen, she becomes more and 
'more persistent, more and more passionate: 

“ I, Yami, am ix)S8essed by love of Yama, that I may, rest on the same 
couch beside him. 

I as a wife would yield me to my husband. Like car-wheels let us 
speed to meet each other. . [7] 

But Yama again refuses with the words : 

“ They stand not still, they never close their eyelids, those sentinels 
of God who wander round us. 

Not me—go quickly, wanton, with another, and hasten like a chariot- 
wheel to meet him.” [8] 

More and more tempestuous, however, docs the sister grow, 
ever more ardently does slie desire the^ embrace of Yama, until— 
on his repeated refusal—slie bursts forth into the words: 

“ Alas! thou art indeed a weakJing, Yama; we find in thee no trace 
of heart or spirit. 

As round the tree the woodbine clings, another will cling about thee 
girt as with a girdle.” [13] 

Whereupon Yama concludes the dialogue with the woiHs: 

” Embrace another, Yami; let another, even as the woodbine rings 
the tree, enfold thee. 

Win thou his heart and let him win thy fancy, and he shall form 
with thee a blest alliance. [14] 

How the story of Yama and YainT ended, we do not know; 
moreover, no later source gives us any information upon it. 
Thus the poem of the J^gveda is unfortunately only a torso, but 
a torso which indicates a splendid work of art. 

The Siiryasukta, X. 85,“ may also be included in the 
Bgvedic ballad poetry. This particular hymn describes the 

f Verses 2, t, 6, IS, 14 translated by B. T. H. Griffith, the first Terse by the 
author. 

3 ^'rsnslatcd. into (loviiian by A. Weber, Itul. Stud.^ S, 177 ^ See alsOtT. Ehai,, 
ZDMG., '28, 18W, 106*2.; Kschel, Veditche Studien, I, 14 IT: OldeDherg, GGAi. 
1889, p. 7. 
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marriage of Surya (^/le suii-daug/iter, as ifje da,mi ia here 
called) with Soma (the moon), at which the two Alvins were 
the match-makers. This liymn consists of 47 verses, which 
are somewhat loosely connected. The verses nearly aH refer 
to the marriage ritual, and most of tlieni, as we know^ from the 
Grhyasutras, the manuaU of domestic ritual, w^ere used also at 
the marriage of ordinary mortals. Yet I do not think that these 
verses were merely compiled from the ritual (as is the case with 
some of the funeral hymns) so that they w^ould have to be 
regarded as a kind of compilation of all the benedictions used in 
the marriage-rites, like a chapter in a prayer-book. It is much 
more probable that it is an ancient ballad describing the marriage 
of Surya partly in narrative stanzas, partly in addresses to the 
Alvins and Surya, and paidily by the insertion of the mantras 
(benedictions, incantations) recited at the various stages of the 
marriage ceremony. But ^imong the benedictions which we find 
in this Suryasukta, there are many which, with their simple, 
w’arm, hearty tone, remind us of the funeral hymns discussed 
above. Thus the bridal pair is addressed in the beautiful 
words: 

“ Happy be thou and prosper with thy children here: be vigilant to 
rule thy household in this home. 

Closely unite thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall ye, full 
of years, address your company." [27] 

The spectators, past whom the marriage procession goes, are 
thus accosted: 

" Signs of good fortune mark the bride: Come all of you and 
look at her. 

Wish her i)ro8perity, and- then return unto your homes again." [33] 

When the bridegroom, according to ancient Indo-European 
marriage-custom, clasps tlie hand of the bride, he recites this 
verse: 

*•* I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune that thou mayst 
reach old age with me thy husband. 

Gods, Aryamaa, Bhaga, Savitnr, Purandlii, hfcve giyen thco to be 
my household's mistress." [86] 
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When at last the bridal pair enter the new home, they are 
received with the following words; 

“ Be ye not parted; dwell ye here; reach the full time of human 
life. 

With aons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode. [42] 

fVnd upon the bride the blessing is invoked : 


O Bounteous Indra, make this bride blest in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to her ton sois, and make her husband the eleventh 
muni” [4®]* 

But some of the marriage benedictions have more of the 
character of magic forimihis. Among them we find charms 
against the evil eye and other pernicLius magic, by means of 
which the bride could injure her future husband, as well as 
exorcisms bv means of which demons, which lie in wait for the 
bride, arc to be scared away. These magic formulas by no 
means stand alone, for there are, besides, about thirty magic songs 
in the ^(jveda. Some of these are benedictions and formulas 
for the healing of various diseases, for the protection of the 
embryo, for warding off the effects of bad dreams and unfavourable 
omens, Avhilc others are incantations for the scaring away of 
witches, for the de.struction of enemies and malevolent wizards, 
or mngic formulas against poison and vermin, verses for the 
supplanting of a rival; we also find a blessing on the field, a 
charm for the prosperity of cattle, a battle charm, a charm for 
inducing sleep, and so on. Of this kind is also the very 
remarkable ‘ li'rog song ’, Rv. VII, 103. Here the frogs are 
compared witli Brahmans. In the dry season they lie there like 
Bralminns who have taken the vow of silence. Then when the 
rain comes, they greet each other with merry croaking ‘ as a 
son his father ’. Aud. the one repeals the croaking of the other, 
as the pupils repeat the words of the teacher when studying the 
Veda in a Brahman school. They modulate their voices in many 
ways. As priests at the Soma-sacrifice sit singing ai-ound the 


' Tbo five veTHae translated by B. T. H» Gr'ffitb, 
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filled tub, so the frogs celebrate the commencement of the rainy 
season witli their song. At the end follows a prayer for wealth : 

“ Both LowiDg Cow and Bleating Gout have given, 

Spotty and Tawny, too, have given us riches. 

The frogs give kine by hundreds; they for pressings 
Of Soma thousandfold, prolong existence.” ^ 

All this sounds immensely funny, and almost generally the 
song was looked upon by scliolars as a parody on the sacrificial 
songs and malicious satire against the Brahmans.’ However, 
Bloomfield has proved conclusively ® that this is a magic incan¬ 
tation, which was used as a rain-spell, and that the frogs, which, 
according to ancient Indian popular belief, can bring forth water, 
are praised and invoked as rain-bringers. The comparison with 
the Brahmans is not intended as a satire on the latter, but only 
as a flattery ^—a captatio benevolentiac —to the frogs. The frog- 
song was probably never a satire. It is only we who see 
something comic in it, and not the ancient Indians, who actually 
regarded frogs as great wizards. It appears, however, that 
incantations sometimes arose from secular poems. Thus, the 
song, Rv. VI. 75, may originally have been a war-song, which has 
been changed into a battle charm. While some verses of this 
song are distinguished by great poetic beauty and especially by 
bold images, other verses show only the dry, inartistic language 
of incantations. The first three verses sound more like a war- 
song than like an incantation : 


The warrior’s look is like a thunderous rain-cloud’s when, armed with 
mail, he seeks the lap of battle. 

> Translated by A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from, the ^gveda, p. 96. A free ])oetical 
translation of tho hymn is to be found in J. Muir, Mcineal Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers, pp. 191 f. 

* Cf. tor ina'ance, Deumen, AGl’h., 1, 1, pp. 100 flf. 

» JAOS., 17, 1896, i^. 178 ff. Already bofore this M. Haug (Brahma und die 
Brahmanen, Miinc-hen, 1871, p. 12) had explained the nong in the same way, and 
attached to it the folTowing interealiog in'ormation: " Tho Eong is osed in connection 
with the foregoing, addressed to the nun-god (Parjanya), oven, to-day in time of great 
drought, when the ardently desired rain retusca to como. Twenty to thirty Brahmans' 
go to a river apd recite these-two hymns, in order to cause the rain de^nd.” 

See also L. v. Schroeder, Mysteriim iind Mimus im Syfoda, 896 ,ff., and J, W. 
B^ner, Die Anfdngo der YpgapraxiSi Berlin, 1022i pp. 03 if. 
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. Bo thou victorious with unwounded body: so let the thickness of thy 
mail' protect thee. 

With bow lot us win kiiie, with bow the battle, with bow the victors 
hi our hot encounters. 

The bow brhigs grief and sorrow to the foeman: armed with the bow 
may we subdue all regions. 

Close to his ear, as fain to speak, she presses, holding her well-loved 
friend in her embraces. 

Strained on the bow, she whispers like a woman—this bow-string that 
preserves us in the combat.” ^ 

On the whole, however, the magic songs of the Rgveda 
differ in no wise from those of the Atharvaveda, with which we 
shall deal later. But it is very significant that, besides the 
hymns to the great gods and the sacrificial songs, also incanta¬ 
tions like these have been included in the Rgveda-Saifihitd —and 
that by no means only in the tenth book#of the latter. 

It is still more significant that also some apparently quite 
secular poems have got mixed amongst the sacred songs and 
sacrificial chants of the Rgveda.. Thus, we find, for example, 
Rv. IX. 112. in the midst of the Soma songs a satirical poem, 
which derides the manifold desires of mankind. It is 
probably an old popular song of the ‘ labour song ’ type. It 
could be sung as an accompaniment to any kind of wori:, and 
here the refrain “ Flow, Indu,® flow, for Indra’s sake ” ’ 
indicates that it was adapted for the Avork of pressing Soma.* 
I give the remarkable poem in the translation of R. T. H. 
Griffith : 

” We all have various thoughts and i)lana, and diverse are the ways 
of meu. 

1 Trsnalated by E. T. H. Griffith. 

; - > Indus Soma. 

0 There ia no ju&tification for omitting ibia refrain, as some translators have dime, 
for instance, Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, p. 190; Macdondt,'* 
Hymns from the Jfgveda, p. 90. But see Pischel, Vedische> Studien, I, 1Q7. 

Some of tho Soma hyinns (e-g., Eo. I, 28; IX, 2; 6; 8 elc.) are ‘labour 
songs ' in which the whole process of preparing the Some jiiice ia described. See 
K: Badjer, Arbeit und Rhythmus, 6. Aufl., Leipzig 1919, pp. 412 f. L. v. Schtoeder 
(Myateriim and Mimua irn Rigveda. pp. 408 ff.) has with bold imagination tried to ahow 
that the hymn was used at u popular procession during a Rmna festival. ^Bht there are 
no facta on which th^ hypothesis could be founded. Oldenberg (GGA., 1909, 00 f.) 
thinks that tho hymn was intended os a prayer at some Soma-sacrifice offwed for 
attaining special wishes. So also Cbaypentier» Die Supanfoaage, pp. 80 f, ■ 

t8-1898B, 
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The Brahman seeks the worshipper, wright seeks the cracked, and 
leech the maimed* Flow, Indu, flow for ludra’s sake. 

The smith with ripe and seasoned plants, with feathers of the birds 
of air, ^ 

With stones, and with enkindled flames, seeks him who hath a store 
of gold. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

A bard am I, my dad’s a leech, mammy leys com upon the stones. 
Striving for wealth, with varied plans, we follow omr desires like kine. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

The horse would draw an easy car, gay hosts attract the laugh and jest. 

The male desires his mate’s approach,* the frog is eager for the flood. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Tndra’s sake.” 

Tlie most beautiful amougst tlie non-religious poems of the 
Rgveda collection is the song of the gambler, J^v. X, 34. It is 
the soliloquy of a penitent sinner, who by means of his 
irresistible attraction to hice-playing has destroyed the happiness 
of his life. In pathetic verses the gambler describes how the 
dice have caused him to lose his domestic happiness: 

“ She wrangles not with me, nor is she angry: 

To me and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
'I’ve driven away from home a wife devoted. [2] 

Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me: 

For one in such distress there is no pity. 

I And a gambling man is no more useful 

Than is an aged horse that’s in the market. [8] 

Others embrace the wife of him whoso chattels 

The eager dice have striven hard to capture; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him: 

Wo know him not; lead him away a captive.” [4] 

The uncanny power of the dice, too, is described in forceful 
terms: 


” When to m 3 rself 1 think. I’ll not go with them. 

I’ll stay behind my friends that go to gamble, 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voioee, 
X go, like wench, stmight to the place of m^ting^'. . 


Sixprassad iRQcb coarsely ia the ori|ioal 
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And of the dice it is said : 




“ The dice attract the gambler, but deceive and wound, 

Both paining men at play and causing them to pain. 

Like boys they offer first and then take back their gifts: 
With honey sweet to gnndders by their magic charm. [7] 

Downward they roll, then swiftly springing upward, 

They overcome the man with hands, though handless. 

Cast on the board like magic bits of charcoal, 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ashes.” [9] 


And however much lie bewails his fate, yet he always falls 
again into the power of the dice. 

” Grieved is the gambler's wife by him abandoned. 

Grieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money 

At night approaches other people’s houses. [lOJ 

It pains the gambler when he sees a woman 
Another’s wife, and their well-ordered household. 

He yokes those brown steeds early in the morning,* 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar.” * [11] 


But finally he resolves to turn over a new leaf. He 
implores the dice to set him free, as, according to the command 
of Savitar, lie desires to give up gambling, in order to look after 
his field and live for his family. 

Lastly, a kind of intermediate position between religious 
and secular poetry is occupied by those hymns which are 
connected with so-called Danastutis, * Songs of praise to 
Generosity ’ (namely, that of the princes and patrons of the 
sacrifice, for whom the songs were composed). There are about 

. 1 i.e., he b^pne to play witii the brown dice. 

* Ihrensleted by A. A. Mecdonell, Hymns from the Bigveda^ pp. 88 ff. The hytan 
bee alec been translated by 3, Bfuir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
pp. 190 ff, li. V. Sobroeder (Mysterium ynd Mimus tm Rigveda, pp. 877 ff.) eapleiaa 
the poem ae a dnama in form of a monolog. Charpeniier (Die Supan^asage, pp, W ff.) 
tibinka that it was oomp<^ for * didactic pmpoaes \ U leems to me more probabb 
that tiuB io!liloq[uy ^ a gAc^ler is part of a ballad, in which smne ejplo 'itory wai told 
Uke that of Vudbif^un or Nala. 
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forty such hjinns. ^ Some of them are songs of victory, in which 
the god India is praised, because he has helped some king to 
achieve a victory over Iiis enemies. With the praise of the god 
is united the glorification of the victorious king. Finally, how¬ 
ever, the singer praises Jiis patron, wJio lias presented him with 
oxen, liorses, and beautiful slaves out of tlie booty of war, while 
incidentally with a few coarse, obscene jokes, the pleasure which 
the slaves give to the singer is recalled. Others are very long 
sacrificial songs,"* also mostly addressed to Indj*a, which evidently 
were composed for quite definite occasions at the request of a 
prince or a wealthy man, and were recited at the sacrifice; and 
they also are followed by verses in wliicli the patron of the sacri¬ 
fice is praised, because he gave the singer a liberal priestly fee. 
These Danastutis always mention the'full name of the pious 
donor, and indubitably refer to historic events, or actual happen¬ 
ings. Hence, they are ll^)t unimportant. As poems they are, 
of, course, quite worthless; they are composed to order by 
artisah-like verse-writers, or accomplished with an eye to the 
expected payment. Even when they are not connected, with any 
Danastuti, some of the hymns of the Rgveda certainly were 
‘ hammered together ’ for good payment in an equally artisan¬ 
like manner. Sometimes even the Vedic singers themselves 
compare their work with that of the carpenter. ■* Nevertheless, 
it is remarkable that among those hymns which excel at all as 
works of poetic art, there is not a single one which ends in a 
DSnastuii. When, therefore, H. Oldenberg * says about 
3itgvedic poetry in general: “This poetry does not rank in 
the service of beauty, as this religion does not serve the aim 
of enlightening and uplifting the soul; but both rank in thq 
service of class-interest, of personal interest, of fee8,“—^he 
^idently forgets that among the 1,028 hymns of the J^gveda 

1 (My one hymn ($«. I, 126) is entirely a Danastati. Otherwise it is nsnelly 
only tluree to five versf» at the conclusion of the hymns which contain the DVnastati. 

* We get the impression that the hoDotarinm was the greater, pocording to the. 
length of the poem. 

* J^t. I, 130, 6: '* This speech has been built for thee'by men desiring; 
possessions, like s chariot by a clever master.*' J^e. I, 61, 4: *‘To hh|t. (to nidtt) 

0^ this B<mg of 4 p«use, os « coach builder sendjs a i^ariot ti^him wlw Has<<a^^ i|.*' ! 

*■', Die Literatiir dee aUen Indian, p, 90, . 
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there are only about 40 which end in Danastutis. I think that 
ataong the compomra oi Vedic hymns there were certainly 
artisans, but equally certainly there were also poets. 

There is one hymn in tlie ^gveda which is, in the higher 
sense, a Danastuti, a ‘ Praise of Generosity It is the hymn, 
X, 117, which is worthy of mention also because it strikes 
a moralizing note which is otherwise quite foreign to the J^gveda. 
The ^gveda is everything but a text-book of morals. And the 
hymn, which I give here in the translation of A. A. Macdonell,^ 
is quite isolated in the J^gveda: 

“ The gods inflict not liunger as u means to kill: 

Death frequently befalls even satiated men.® 

The charitable giver’s wealth in^lts not away; 

The niggard never finds a man to pity him. 

Who,' of abundant food possessed, Aiakes hard his heart 

Towards a needy and decrepit suppliant 

Whom once he courted, come to pray to him for bread: 

A man like this as well finds none to pity him. 

He is the liberal man who helps the beggar 
That, craving food, emaciated wanders, 

And corning to his aid, when asked to succour, 

Immediately makes him o friend hereafter. 

He is no friend who gives not of his substance 
To his devoted, intimate companion: 

• 'J’his friend should turn from him—here is no haven— 

And seek a stranger elsewhere ns a helper. 

The wealthier man should give unto the needy. 

Considering the course of life hereafter; 
for riches are like chariot wheels revolving I 
Now to one man they come, now to another. 

r Hymtu from the Higveda, pp. 92 t. Freely translated by J. Muir, dtetrieil 
Translations from ^nsknt Writers, pp. 193 f. See also Duussen, AGPh., I, I, pp. 03 I. 

* This is Very well explained by A. Ludwig (Der Higveda V, 661): “ We do 
not interfere with the nile of tke gods by giving nourishment to one who is nearly 
dy'ng of starvation: this is nid with bitter irony against the hypocrites who sought to 
justify their haidness of heart by saying .that the fate of the needy ones was detonn^ed 
by the gods. The irony or aarcasm becomes unquestionable througli ^hat^foltawa: t^ 
poet dmeludes turtbpr that* if the poor were predestined by the jpMls to death by 
BtarvafloB, tben the vrealthy who bad plenty of food, must live Inr ever.'*^ 
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The foolish man from food has no advantage; 

In truth I say; it is but his undoing; 

No friend he ever fosters, no companion: 

He oats alone, and he alone is guilty. 

The plough that cleaves the soil produces nurture; 

He that, bestira his feet completes his journey. 

The speaking Brahmin earns more than the silent; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard. 

The one-foot strides more swiftly than the biped; 

The biped goes beyond him who has three feet. 

The quadruped comes at the call of bipeds, 

And watches near where groups of five are gathered.* 

Two hands though equal make not what is equal; 

No sister cows yield milk in equal measure; 

Unequal is the strength even of twin children; 

The gifts of even kinsmen are unequal.”® 

The last verse but one is an example of the riddle-poetry, 
very popular with ancient Indians as with other ancient nations. 
The hymn, Rv. I, 164, contains a large number of such riddles, 
most of which, unfortunately, we cannot understand. For 
instance: 

" Seven harness a one-wheeled cart; it is drawn by one horse with 
seven names; three naves has the immortal, never-stopping wheel, on 
which all these beings stand.” * 

This may mean: The seven priests of the sacrifice harness 
(by means of the sacrifice) the sun-chariot, which is drawn by 
seven horses or one horse with seven forms: this immortal sun- 
wheel has three naves, namely, the three seasons (summer, rainy 
season and winter), in which the life of all mankind is passed. 
However, other solutions of the riddle are possible. 

The truislatioa ia hardly qaestionable, ap juuch the.mMe, then^ the seaae.,,It 
baa been conjectured that by the ’one-fool’, the * one-footed ram a storm-god, 1* 
meant, or, by oUiers, the sun, and that the ’ tttree-footed * is the old^gnan 'snpporfej. 
on a. stick’ and the ‘ quadruped ’ the dog. Tbie Is by no oceans oertato. ^ 

* Cf. Deuisen, AOPh, I, 1, pp. 08 f. , 
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The meaning of the following riddles, too,- is by no means 

clear: 


** Bearing three mothers and three fathers the One stands erect, and 
they do not tire him; there on the back of the sky they consult with the' 
all-knowing, but not all-embracing Vac (Goddess of Speech). 

He who made him knows nothing of him; he who has seen him, frmn 
him he is hidden; he lies enwrapped in the womb of the mother; he has 
many children, and yet he has gone to Nirjdi.* 

The sky is my father and my progenitor, there is the navel; my own 
mother is this great earth. Between the two spread-out Soma vessels is 
the womb; into it the Father placed the seed in the daughter.” 

Oh the other hand, it is clear that the sun is meant when 
it is said: 

A shepherd I saw, who does not fall down, who wanders up and 
down on his paths: clothing himself in those^which run together and those 
which disperse ‘ he circles about in the worlds.” 

Equally clear is the meaning of the riddle: 

” Twelve tyres, one wheel, three naves: who knows that? Li it there 
are altogether about throe hundred and sixty movable pegs.” 

The year is meant, with the twelve months, three seasons, 
and roughly three hundred and sixty days.® 

Such riddle-questions and riddle-games were among the 
most popular diversions in ancient India; at some sacrifices they 
even formed a part of the ritual. We come across such riddles 
again in the Athamareda as well as in the Yajurveda. 

If we now cast a glance over the varied contents of the 
^(fteda-Smtihitay of which I have here tried to give an idea, the 
conviction forces itself upon us that in this collection we have , 
the fragments of the very oldest Indian poetry, that the songs, 
hymns and poems of the J^gveda which have come down to us ^re 

1 Nuiii is Uie goddess o( deslli and destruction. * To go to Nilftr* 

.to be completely ruined, to sink into nothingness. 

X The rays ere meant. 

> The riddiM of I, 194, have been treated in detail by Martin Hitdg, ■ 
TadKleke tU^lfregen and jtet$eltprilehe <S Bay A 1876) and by Deojsen’, AOPb, I, I, 
op. lC6*119i See alfe B. Both. ZBMO., 46, 1893, 769 f.; B..Wind;sch, ZDMO.. 48,1^, 
^9 f,; ISL Stwmne, «4,1910, 486 t and Y. ^ 07 , Smd 
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only a fragmentary portion of a much more extensive poetic 
literature, both rcligioiis and Fteciilar, of which probably the 
greater part is irretrievably lost. But as the great majority of 
these hymns are either sacrificial chants, or were used, of could 
have been used, as prayers and sacrificial songs, we may assume, 
that these very hymns gave the actual stimulus for collecting and 
uniting them in one ‘ book Yet the collectors, who probably 
had a purely literary interest, as well as a religious interest in 
the collection, did not scruple to include in it also profane poems, 
which, by language and metre, had proved themselves to be 
eijually ancient and venerable as those sacrificial chants. Only 
through being included in a ‘ book ’—that is, a schoo'l-text 
intended for memorization—could they be saved from oblivion. 
Certainly there was much also which they considered too profane 
to be included in the ^gve^a-Saifihita. Of this a certain amount 
has been saved through the fact that it was later included in 
another collection—^the Atharvaveda-Sarfihita, 

The Atharvaveda-Samhita * 

Atharvaveda means ‘ the Veda of the Atharvan ' or ‘ the 
knowledge of Magic Formulas ’. Originally, however, the word 
Atharvan meant a fire-priest, and it is probably the oldest Indian 
name for ‘ priest ’ in general, for the word dates back to the 
Iiido-Iranian period. For the Atharvans or ‘ fire-people ’ of 
the Avesta correspond to the Indian Atharvans.* The fire-cult 

1 There .are two complete English translations of the Atharvtubida, on* by 
R^, T. H. Griffith (Bcnarea 1896-6), end another by W. D. Whitney, revieed and 
brought nearer to completion and edited by C. R. Laniuan (HOS., Voia. 7 and 8, 
Cambtnfge Mast. 1906), a selection of hymns in excellent English translation by 
.Bloomfield (SBE., Vol. 42, 1897). A groat number nf hymns have been trandated 
into German by A. Ludwig in the 8rd volume of his Ei^eeda (Prsgni- 1S78), 49S4161. 

aelecticdi of hymns.into German verse.by J. Grill {HuMhfrt Liedar dst-AthareS'Veda, 

'8. Auff ,, Stuttgart 1888). German translations of books I-V. and XXV by A. Weber 
(Ind. Stud., vole. 4, 6, 18, 17, 18), of book XVIII by the eatne (SBA ISW and - 
XV by Th. Aufiecht {Ind. Stud., vol. 1) and of W* 1*80 by C. A; 

Gottingen 1887). A French translation of botAs VIX-XXn by V. Henry (i^ris 
: Bloomfield bos tieated of the .AtAafeseeda in detail in the O^ndrits QX. % 

and I am partienlarly indebted to this workJor.this i^pter, .For the oonten^..^^ 
tjoWprelatidtk of the Athanaueda, see also V. Henry; 

; i^U W04! GHenbeig, AB„ 7, 1904, 917 i,i F. Bagerton« 
fifi, 1814, 486 ff. • 

's jQ Ancient 
9o .Ups oldmt 


Bomeivioe, the Famines, who to (he'^ 

wn«its,>: Hopwosen, 
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played no less a part in the daily life of the ancient Tndiftnfl than 
in that of the ancient Persians, so often designated as ‘ fiire- 
■worshippers ’; the priests of this very ancient fire-cult, however, 
were still, like the Shamans of Northern Asia and the Medicine¬ 
men of the American Indians, ' priests of magic that is, priest 
and wizard combined in one person, as in the word ‘ Magi ’— 
as the Atharvans in Medea were called—the ideas of wizard and 
priest are merged together. Thus we can understand that the 
name Atharvan designated also the ‘ incantations of the 
Atharvan or the wizard-priest ’, that is, the spells and magic 
formulas themselves. The oldest name, however, by which this 
Veda is known in Indian literature is Atharvangirasah, that is, 
‘ the Atharvans and the Angiras ’. The Afigiras, similarly, 
are a class of prehistoric fire-priests, and the word also, like the 
word, atharvan, attained the meaning of ‘ magic formulas and 
spells ’. The two expressions atharvan and angiras, however, 
designate two different species of magic formulas: atharvan is 
‘ holy magic, bringing happiness,’ while angiras means 
‘ hostile magic, black magic Among the Atharvans, f(» 
example, are the formulae for the healing of diseases, while 
among the Afigiras are the curses against enemies, rivalfi, evil 
magicians, and such like. The old name Atharvafigirasah thus 
means these two kinds of magic formulae, which form the chief 
contents of the Atharvaveda. The later name Atharvaveda is 
merely an abbreviation of ‘ Veda of the Atharvans and 
AAgiras*.‘ 

Now the Atharvaveda-Samhitd, usually called simply ‘ the 
Atharvaveda/ is a collection of seven hundred and thirty- 
one hymns, which contain about six thousand verses, in the 
recension which is best preserved.* It is divided into twenty 


1 In utentwra w, mMt, ako with the t«rnw bhfgyaAginaaV and 

hhrgaviatara {Oaliki>-Up(initad 11) for ^ Athanaveda. The Bhrgw •I«» ware andeflt 

fira-prkata. < ; . ^ ^ , 

' • It ia the rteensioA! << ^9 Kai|ihi» text beJongmg to the Sannak* 

BchooK The EafppaJMa wcfiMiott, ioaccBnate ntaoMeript. 

lio t^ of the Saunatoi. teW hy B, Both a^ ^Whitney; 

ISBS, ‘Ite i ldndi^r 1^94, AthareMOAa* 

^ hia beeti poblWi^ hr E. 

4 rsWrlflW. The 4£ «»e 
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books.' The twentieth book wus added quite late, and the 
nineteenth book, too, did not originally belong to the Sainhita. 
The twentieth book is almost entirely composed of hymns which 
have been taken literally from the ^gveda-Samhita. BesiSes this, 
about one-seventh of the Atharvaveda-Sanihita is taken from the 
Jl^gveda; moreover, more than half of the verses which the 
Atharvaveda has in common with the ^gveda, are to be found in 
the tenth book, most of the remaining verses in the first and the 
eighth book of the l^gveda. The arrangement of the hymns in 
the eighteen genuine books is jiccording to a definite plan, and 
shows fairly careful editorial activity. The first seven books 
consist of numerous short hymns, the hymns in Book I having, as 
a rule, four verses, in Book 11 five, in Book III six, in Book IV 
seven. The hymns of Book V have a minimum of eight and a 
maximum of eighteen wrses. Book VI consists of one hundred 
and forty^two hymns mostly of three verses each, and the seventh 
Book consists of one hundred and eighteen hymns, most of which 
contain only one or two verses. Books Vlll-Xn", XVII and 
XVIII consist throughout of very long hymns the shortest hymn 
(twenty-one verses) being at the beginning of this series (VTII, 1) 
and the longest (eighty-nine verses) at the end (XVIII, 4). 
Book XV and the greater part of Book XVI, which interrupt the 
series, are composed in prose, and are similar in style and 
language to the Brahmanas. Although in this arrangement 
something quite external—^the number of verses—has been 
considered first, some consideration is also given to the 
contents. Two, three, four, and even more hymns, which deal 
with the same subject frequently stand side by side. 
Occasionally the first hymn of a book is placed at the beginning 
on account of its contents; thus Books 11, IV, V and VII, begin 
with theoBophical hymns, which, no doubt, is intentional. On 


been published in facsimile by M. Bloomfibld and E. Gnrbe (Tfcc Kiuhmirian Aiharvaveda, 
Btattgarfc, 1901). Boolm I, 11, IV-X of the Kashmirian recension have been published with 
critical note# on the test by Le Boy Can' Barret and P. Edgerton in JAOS., Vola. .28, 80, 
82. 84, 86, 87, 40-48, 10064828. 

We can distinguish three inun. divisions of the Saiphit& (cjb Xianinan, HOS., 
Vol. 7, pp. CXXVn ; 1. Bo^ J-Yl, an ai^Kindix to cvhicb » oemtained in Bo<* VII j 
Books vm-xn and Books ZQI-XVXn, an a|ipendis iS w1^*ia eontaihed in 
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the whole wo can say thus; ‘ the first section of the SaijihitS 
(^ooks I to VII) contains the short hymns of miscellaneous 
contents, the second section (Books VIII to XII) the long hymns 
of miscellaneous contents, while Books XIII to XVTTT are almost 
entirely uniform as to their contents. Thus Book XIV contains 
only marriage prayers and Book XVIII only funeral hymns. 

The language and metre of the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
are in essentials the same as those of the ^gmda-Sarfihita. Yet 
in the language of the Atharvaveda we find some decidedly later 
forms and some more popular forms : also the metre is not nearly 
so strictly handled as in the Ryveda. Apart from Book XV, which 
is wholly composed in prose, and Book XVI, the greater part of 
which is in prose, we occasionally find also other prose pieces 
among the verses; and frequently it is not easy to distinguish 
whether a piece is composed in lofty prose or in badly-constructed 
verses. It also happens that an orjginally correct metre is 
spoiled througli an interpolation or corruption of the text.* In 
certain cases, indeed, the facts of language and metre indicate 
that we are dealing with later pieces. In general, however, no 
conclusions can be drawn from the language and the metre with 
regard to the date of the composition of the hymns, still less with 
regard to the date of the compilation of our SainhitS. For 
it always remains an open question, whether the peculiarities 
of language and the freedom of metre, by which the magic 
incantations of the Atharvaveda are distinguished from the hymn- 
poetry of the Rgveda, are based upon a difference in the period of 
origin or on the difference between popular and priestly 
composition. (C7/. above, pp. 46 f.) 

On the other hand, there are other facts which prove 
indisputably that our text of the Atharvaveda-Sarphita is later 
than that of the ^gved[a-Sarphitd. Firstly, the geographical and 
cultural conditions show us a later period than that reflected in 
the Rgveda. The Vedic Aryans have now penetrated further to 


1 On the divieionB of the AUmrvatedtt-SaifihitS see Whitney end Leiuqen, HOB., 

• On the netre of the Atho/rtutsda see Whitney. SOS.. Vol. 7. pp. cxJtvif. 
Irregnlerities of mette we equally peonliw to the ithoreoeedo as to aU metrical Vedio 
texts other ^ the ®o eonect the metre everywhere, woul^ mtto ohangiag 

the text arbitrazily. * 
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the South-east and are already settled in the Ganges country. 
The tiger, native to the marshy forests of Bengal, and therefore 
still unknown in the J^gveda, appears in the Atharmveda already 
as the mightiest and most feared of all beasts of prey, and the 
king, at his consecration, steps upon a tiger-skin, the symbol of 
kingly power. The Atharvaveda knows not only the four 
castes—Brah'ma^as, K^triyas, Vai^yas and Sudras,—^but in a 
number of hymns, the highest privileges are already claimed (as 
later happens more and more frequently) by the priestly caste, 
and the Brahmans are already often called the ‘ gods ’ ^ of 
this earth. The songs of magic in the Atharvaveda, which, 
according to their main contents, are certainly popular and very 
ancient, have no longer even their original form in the Sainhita, 
but are hrahmanised. These old charms and fonnulas, whose 
authors are equally unknown as the authors of the magic 
incantations and formulai^.of other peoples, and which originally 
were just as much ‘ popular poetry ’ as the poetry of magic 
everywhere is, have already in the Atharvaveda-Sanihitd partly 
lost their popular character. We see at every step, that the 
collection was made by priests, and that many of the hymns were 
also composed by priests. This priestly outlook of the compilers 
and partly also of the authors of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
reveals itself in occasional comparisons and epithets, as for 
instance, when, in a charm against field-vermin, it is said that 
the insects are to leave the corn untouched “ as the Brahman 
does not touch unfinished sacrificial food ”. A whole class of 
hymns of the Atharvaveda, with which we shall deal below, is 
concerned only with the interests of the Brahmans, the feeding 
of priests, the fees for the sacrifice, and such like, and they are, 
of course, the work of priests. 

And just as the brahmanizing of the ancient magic poetry 
indicates a later period of the collection, so the part which the 
Vedic gods play in the Atharvaveda points to a later origin for 
the Sainhita. We here meet the same gods as in the ^gveda : 
Agni, Indra and so on; bnt their character had quite laded, they 
hardly differ from each other, their original signification as 

% 

» The exteesrioti ' fode ’ fw J * ooctB* once ^ ju ($9. 1,. 

US,CJ. Zfamnet, AttiMitekM pp- SO* f. • ’ . . 
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natural baiiags is, for the greater part, forgotten, and as the 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction 
of demons—^the gods being invoked only for this purpose—^they 
have all become demon-killers. Finally, also those hymns of the 
Atharoaveda which contain theosophical and cosmogonic 
speculations indicate a later period. We already find in these 
hymns a fairly developed philosophical terminology, and a 
development of pantheism standing on a level with the philosophy 
of the Upanisads. The fact that even these philosophical hymns 
themselves are used for magic purposes, that, for instance, a 
philosophical conception such as Asat, ‘ the non-existent *, is 
employed as a means of destroying enemies, demons, and 
magicians,^ shews that here already we have before us an artificial 
and very modern development of ancient witchcraft. 

It is no sign of a later date that the sacredness of the 
Atharoaveda was not recognised by the*Indians themselves for a 
long time, and even to-day is frequently disputed. The reason 
for this is to be found in the character of this Veda. The pmpose 
of the Atharoaveda is, as the Inidans say, " to appease, to bless 
and to curse Those numerous magic formulas, however, 
which contain curses and exorcisms, belong to the province of 
‘ unholy magic ’, which the priesthood and the priestly yeligion 
endeavoured more and more to renounce. On the whole there is 
no essential difference between cult and magic; by means of both 
man seeks to influence the transcendental world. Moreover, 
priests and magicians are originally one and the same. But in 
the history of all peoples there begins a time when the cult of the 
gods and witchcraft strive to separate (never quite succeeding), 
when the priest, who is friendly with the gods, renounces the 
magician, who is in league with the uncanny demon-world,, and 
looks down on him. This contrast between magician and priest 
developed also in India. Not only the Buddhist and Jain monks 
are forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcisms of the 
Atharoaveda and to magic, but also the brahmanical law-books 
declare sorcery to be a sin, place the magician on a level with 
impostors and rogues, and invite the king to proceed against 
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them mth pimisbments.' Certainly in other places in the kw- 
books of the Brahmans permission to make use of the exorcisms 
of the Atharvaveda against enemies is expressly given/ and the 
ritual texts, which describe the gi’cat sacrifices, contain numerous 
exorcism-formulas and descriptions of magic rites by means of 
which the priest can annihilate—so runs the formual—“ him 
who hates us, and him whom we hate Yet a certain aversion 
to the Veda of the magic formulas arose in priestly circles; it was 
not considered sufficiently orthodox and was frequently excluded 
from the canon of sacred texts. From the beginning it held a 
peculiar position in the sacred literature. Wherever, in old works, 
there is talk of sacred knowledge, there the trayJ vidyd, ‘ the 
three-fold knowledge ’, that is, ^gvedu, Yajurveda, and 
Sdmaveda, is always mentioned first; the Atharvaveda always 
follows after the tray! vidya, and sometimes is even entirely 
passed over. It even happens that the Vedangas and the epic 
narratives (itihasapurana) are represented as sacred texts, while 
the Atharvaveda remains immentioned. Thus in a Grhyasutra * 
a ceremony is described, by which the Vedas are to be ‘ laid 
into ’ the new-born child. This takes place by means of a 
formula, which says: “ I lay the IJjjfreda into thee, I lay the 
Yajurveda into thee, I lay the Sdmaveda into thee, I lay the 
discourses (vakovakya) into thee, the tales and legends 
(itihasapurana) I lay into thee, all the Vedas I lay into thee.” 
Here, then, the Atharvaveda is intentionally passed over. Even 
in old Buddhist texts it is said of learned Brahmans that they are 
versed in the three Vedas.* The fact, however, that already in 
one Sanihita of the Black Yajurveda “ and also occasionally in 
old Brahmanas and Upanisads the Atharvaveda is mentioned by 


1 8BB., X, n, p. 176. XLV, pp. 105, 183, 868. Manu, IX, 260, 200; XI, 64. 

Vifi^U'SmTti, 64, 25. 

* See Manu, XI, 33. 

3 S&Akhdyana-Ot1iyaB6tra, I, 24, 8. 

* Suttanipftta, Selasotts is especially remarkable, where it is said of the Brahman 

Bela that he is conversant with the three Vedas, the Vedangas and the Itihisa as fifth 
(e& Pausbfill, p. 101). Also in SutamipStB, 1019, it ii said nf Bblvart that he has 
eaastered the three Vedas (BBB,, Vol. X, H, pp. 98 and 189). “■ 

» Tofttirtyo-Poqi&itd, VII, 6, 11, fi, whore the plnra’, of Afigiras sten^ in the 
0mAthirvaeeda. See jgdmre, i^. 106 f. 
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tfie side of the three other Vedas shows that this oon-mention of 
the Atharvaveda is no proof of the late origin of the Saiphitk. 

But even though it is certain that our version of the 
Atharvaveda-Sanihii^ is later than that of the J^f/ueda-SaiphitS, 
yet it by no means follows from this that the hymns themselves 
are later than the ^gveda hymns. It only follows that the latest 
hymns of the Atharvaveda are later than the latest hymns of the 
^gveda. However, certain as it is that among the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda there arc many which are later than the great 
majority of I^gveda hymns, it is equally certain that the magic 
poetry of the Atharvaveda is in itself at least as old as, if not 
older than, the sacrificial poetry of the Rgveda, that numerous 
pieces of the Atharvaveda date back into the same dim prehistoric 
times as the oldest songs of the Rgveda. It will not do at all to 
speak of a ‘ period of the Atharvaveda Like the Rgveda- 
Sarnhitd, so too the collection of the Atharvaveda contains pieces 
w^hich are separated from each other by centuries. Only of the 
later parts of the Atharvaveda-Sariihita it can be said that many 
of them w'ere only composed after the pattern of the JRgveda- 
hymns. I consider as erroneous the opinion of Oldenberg,* that 
the oldest form of magic formulas in India was the prose form, 
and that the whole literature of magic verses and magic songs 
was only created after the pattern of its elder sister, the poetiry 
of the sacrificial hymns ”. 

After all it is quite a different spirit that breathes from the 
magic songs of the Atharvaveda than from the hymns of the 
J^gveda. Here we move in quite a different world. On the one 
hand, the great gods of the sky, who embody the mighty 
phenomena of Nature, whom the singer glorifies and praises, to 
whom he sacrifices, and to whom he prays, strong, helpful, some 
of them lofty beings, most of them friendly gods of life—on the 
other hand the dark, demoniacal powers, which bring disease and 
misfortune upon mankind, ghostly beings, against whom the 
wizard hurls his wild curses, or whom he tries to soothe and 
banish by flattering speeches. Indeed, many of these magic 
songs, like the taagic rites pertaining to them, belong to a sphere 
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of conceptions which, spread over the whole earth, ever recur 
with the most surprising similarity in the most varying peoples 
of all countries. Among the Indians of North America, among 
the Negro races of Africa, among the Malays and Mongols, 
among the ancient Greeks and Bomans, and frequently still 
among the peasantry of present-day Europe, we find again exactly 
the same views, exactly the same strange leaps of thought in the 
magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us in the 
Atharvaveda of the ancient Indians. There are, then, numerous 
verses in the Atharvaveda, which, according to their character 
and often also their contents, differ just as little from the magic 
formulas of the American-Indian medicine-men and Tartar 
shamans, as from the Merseburg magic maxims, which belong to 
the sparse remains of the oldest German poetry. Thus we read, 
for example, in one of tlje Merseburg magic incantations that 
“ Wodan, who well understood it ”, charmed the sprained leg of 
Balder’s foal with the formula: 

'* Bone to bone, 

Blood to blood, 

Limb to limbs. 

As if they were glued.’- 

_ • 

And quite similarly it is said in Atharvaveda TV, 12, in a 
spell against the breaking of a leg: 

With marrow be the marrow joined, thy limb united with the limb. 

Lot what hath fallen of thy flesh, and the bone also grow again. [3] 
Let marrow close with marrow, let skin grow united with the skin. 

Let blood and bone grow strong in thee, flesh grow together with the 

flesh. [4] 

Join thou together hair with hair,' join thou together skin with skin. 

Let blood and bone grow strong in tliee. Unite the broken part, * 

O Plant.”* [6] 

The great importance of the Atharvaveda-Sarnhitd lies in the 
very fact that it is an invaluable source of knowledge of the real 
pcq)uler belief as yet uninfluenced by the priestly religicp, of the 

t The healing herb ia addreased. 
f ^ ijkfinalated bj B. T, H, Oiifflitb, 
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faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts, and demons , of every 
kind, and of the witchcraft, so eminently important for ethnology 
and for the history of religion. How very important the 
Atharvaveda is for the ethnologist, may be shown by the 
following glance at the various classes of hymns which the 
collection contains. 

One of the chief constituent parts of the Atharvaveda- 
Samhitd consists of Songs and Spells for the Healing of Diseases, 
which belong to the magic rites of healing (bhai§ajy3,ni). THiey 
are either addressed to the diseases themselves imagined as 
personal beings, as demons,^ or to whole classes of demons who 
are considered to be the creators of diseases. And in India, as 
among other peoples, it is believed that these demons either 
oppress and torment the patient from outside, or that the patient 
is possessed by them. Some of these spells are also invocations 
and praises of the curative herb, which*is to serve as the cure of 
the disease; others, again, are prayers to the water to which special 
healing power is ascribed, or to the fire which is looked on by the 
Indians as the mightiest scarer of demons. These songs of 
magic, together with the magic rites attached to them, of which 
we learn in the Kausikasutra which will be mentioned later, 
form the oldest system of Indian medical science. The sypaptoms 
of the various diseases are often described with great clearness 
in the songs, and, therefore, they are not uninteresting for the 
history of medicine. This is true particularly of the spells 
against fever. In the later text-books of medicine the fever is 
still called ‘ the king of diseases ’, on account of its frequency 
and violence. Numerous charms are addressed to Takman *— 
this is the name of the fever imagined as a demon in the 
Atharvaveda. Thus, for instance^ hymn (Ath. V. 22>, from which 
a few verses may here be quoted : 

“ And thou thyself who makest all men yellow, consuming them with 

burning heat lUce Agni, 

Thou, Fever I then be weak and ineffective. Pass hence into Uie 

realms below or vanish. [2}. 


> The nft fnf of the disease is at the same time the naoot of the demon. It ie, 
exactly the same, for instance, with the Malays: they have aa many names ol disease- 
spirke as of dieeasee^knownstQ them. 

• Oh the hymn to Tak^n, see V. Grohmaon, Ini. 9* ISOT, m ^ 
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Iiudowed with universal power! send Fever downward, for away, 

The spotty, like red-coloured dust, spnuig from a spotty ancestor. {8] 

Go, Fever, to the I^fujavans, or, farther, to the Bahlikas,^ 

Seek a lascivious Sudra girl and seem to shake her through and through. [7] 
Sinoe thou now cold, now burning hot, with cough besides, hast made. 

us shake. 

Terrible, Fever, are thy darts; forbear to injure us with these. [10] 

Go, Fever, with Consumption, thy brother, and with thy sister. Cough, 

And with thy nephew Herpes, go away unto that alien folk."* [12] 

’I 

. This pious wish, that the diseases may go to other people, 
may visit other lands, returns frequently in the songs of the 
Aiharvaveda. In a similar manner, the cough is sent away from 
the patient into the far distance with the spell (Ath. VI, 105): 

“ As the soul with the soul’s desires swiftly to a distance flies, thus do 
thou, 0 cough, fly forth along the soul's course of flight I [1] 

As a well-sharpened arrow swiftly to a distance flee, thus do thou, 
0 cough, fly forth along the expanse of the earth! [2] 

, As the rays of the sun swiftly to a distance fly, thus do thou, 
^gjjliiigbTrfly forth along the flood of the sea."* [3] 

On account of their picturesque, sublime language, some 
of these magic songs deserve to be valued as example.s of lyrical 
poetry. Certainly we must not expect too much in this poetry ,* 
we must be content to be surprised here and there by a pretty 
simile, as when, in a spell against bleeding, the magician 
addresses the. veins as red-robed maidens (Ath. I, 17): 

Those maidens there, the veins, who run their course in robes of ruddy hue. 
Must now stand quiet, reft of power, like sisters who are brotherless. [1] 

Stay still, thou upper vein, stay still, thou lower, stay, thou midmost one, 
The smallest one of all stand still: let the great vessel e’en be still. [2] 

Among a thousand vessels charged with blood, among a thousand veins. 
Even these the middlemost stand still and their extremities have rest. [8] 

A mighty rampart built of sand hath circled and encompassed you. 

Be^still, and'quietly take*rest."* 

Nsiqm of tribes. 

s by B. T. H. GriiBtli, 

Translated by 11., Btoomfield, 8BB„ 49,' p. 8.'*• 

’ 4 ^ Translated by B; T* ' 





.’However, these sayings are not always so poetical. Very 
often they are most monotonous, and in many of them,-i£t; 
common with the poetical compositions of primitive peoples, it' 
is chiefly that monotonous repetition of the same words and 
sentences of which their poetical form consists.' Often, too, as., 
is the case with the magic incantations of all peoples, their 
meaning is intentionally problematic and obscure. Such a. 
monotonous and, at the same time, obscure spell is, for instance, 
that against scrofulous swellings (Ath. VI, 26): 

“ The five and fifty (sores) that gather together upon tho nape of 
the neck, from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the 
(disease called) apaoitt [1] 

The seven and seventy (sores) that gather together upon the neck, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of.the (disease called) 
apacit I ' [2J 

The nine and ninety (sores) that gather together upon the shoulders, 
from here they all shall pass away, as the pustules of the (disease called) 
apacit I ’ [8] 

There is here again «. remarkable agreement between 
Indian and German magic incantations. Similarly, as 65, 77, 
or 99 diseases are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, so in German 
incantations’ too, 77 or 99 diseases are often sjxjken of. For 
example in this German spell against fever : 

“ This water and the blood of Christ is good for the 

seventy-seven kinds of fever.” 

A conception which the ancient Indians have in common 
not only wdth the Germans but also with many other peoples, 
is that many diseases are caused by worms. There are, therefore, 
a series of magic songs, which are intended to serve the purpose 
of exorcism and driving away all kinds of worms. Thus we read 
(Ath. n, 31): 

” The worm which is in the entrails, that which is in the head, and 
that which is in the ribs.these worms we crush with this iB|^. 

> < Qa feptUUon »» ttie crudest rudimeutBry form of poetry, ef, 
tIkidkU 4er Kitltur, I^peig iKd. Vienoa, 1900, pp. 028 ff. . 

- * ,.Trsa«te{ad bj-K, SBB., 42, p, 19,^ .> 
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The worms which have settled down in the hills, in the woods, in the 
plants, in the cattle, in the waters, and those which have settled down in 
our bodies, this whole breed of worms 1 crush." [5] 

These worms are regarded as demoniacal beings, their 
king and governor are mentioned, also male and female ones, 
worms of many colours and fantastical forms, and so on: for 
instance, in the spell against worms in children (Ath. Y. 23): 

" Slay the worms in this boy. 0 Indra, lord of treasures! Slain are 
all the evil powers by my herce imprecation! [2] 

£[im that moves about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, 

that gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm do we crush. [8] 

The two of like) colour, the two of different colour; the two black ones, 
and the two red ones; the brown one; and the brown-eared one; the (one 
like a) vulture, and the (one like a) cuckoo, are slain. [4] 

The worms with whittf shoulders, the black ones with white arms, 
and all those that are variegated, these worms do we crush. [5} 

Slain is the king of the worms and their viceroy also is slain. Slain 
is the worm, with him his mother slain, his brother slain, his sister 
slain. [11] 

Slain are they who are inmates with him, slain are his neighbours; 
moreover all the quite tiny worms are slain. [12] 

Of all the male worms, and of all the female worms do ^ spht tlio 

heads with the stone, I burn their faces with fire."^ [IS] 

Similarly, German spells are directed against ‘ he-worm 
and she-worm ’ and worms of various colours are mentioned in 
the German spell against toothache: 

“ Pear-tree, I complain to thee. 

Three worms are pricking me. 

The one is grey, 

The other is blue, 

The third is red, 

I wish they were all three dead." * 


1 Ttsiutetsd by M. BleomfieU, SBB., 49, p. 24. 

* The belief fhst tootheche h censed by wonne, is not only ^nvelent in Xbdie, • 
Gormeay, England and France. In Madegaacer, too, it ia said of one^ho has toothache : 

' BSa is ill thiangb Ute worm And the Cherokaes have a spell against tbotha^ whioh 
saya : “ The intruder in the tooth baa epdcen, and it ia only a wo tna (JaCoiea Mooney in 
Annual Report of ^ Bureau of Ethnoh^, 1S65-66, Waahlngioo, 1291, pp.. 1967 f.). 
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Very numerous, too, are the incantations which are 
directed against whole classes of demons, which are looked 
upon as the originators of diseases, especially against the PUScas 
(goblins) and Raksasas (devils). The object of these spells is the 
scattering or exorcising of these demoniacal beings. An example 
is found in the song (Ath. IV, 36), against the Pi^acas, from which' 
the following verses, here reproduced in prose, are taken, which 
indicate a boundless self-assertion on the part of the wizard. 

** I am a pest to the Pyacas, as the tiger to the owners of oxen. 
Like dogs, when they have perceived the lion, they find no loophole. [6] 

I cannot bear with the Pi^acas, nor with thieves and prowlers in the 
forests. From the village which I enter, the Pi4acas vanish. [7] 

From the village which my violent strength encounters, the Fi4acas 
vanish; they have no more evil intentions.” [8] 

Along with this belief in devMish beings which bring 
diseases upon mankind, we find in India also the world-wide 
belief in male and female demons (Incuhi and Succuhi), which 
visit mortal women and men by night. These are the Apsaras 
and Gandharvas of the ancient Indian popular belief, which 
correspond in every respect and in an amazing manner with the 
sprites and elves and fairies of the German popular belief. They 
are oi’iginally spirits of nature, river and forest deities.* Rivers 
and trees are their dwelling places, which they leave only to entice 
mortals and to injure them by unnatural co-habitation. In order 
to drive away these spirits, the ancient Indian magicians made 
use of a pleasant-smelling plant, called Aja^riigl (Odina pinnata), 
and recited the song (Ath. IV, 37), from which I quote the 
following verses; 

” With thee do we scatter the Apsaras and Gandharvas. O Aja^ringi 
{Odina pinnata), goad (aga) the Bakshas, drive them all away with thy 
smell I [2] 

The Apsaras, Guggulii, Pile, Naladl, Aukshagandhi, and Pramandani 
(by name), shall go to the river, to the ford of the waters, as K blown 
awayt Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, (since) ye have been 
recognised P . [8j 

^ According to tbe magio lore of tlie Xndiaoi, h at other poc^dIm, ejarits and. 
ghosts became poyorloes Vben recognised and called by nama. Qug^d, and lo .an, 
ate names of certain Apearaa. 
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Where grow the asvattha (Ficus religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the 
^at trees with crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras pass away, (since) ye 
have been recognised f [4] 

Of the crested Qandharva, the husband of the Apsaras, who comes 
dancing hither, 1 crush the two mushkas and out off the sepas. * [7] 

One is like a dog, one like an ape. As a youth with luxuriant looks, 
pleasant to look upon, the Gandharva hangs about the woman. Him do 
we drivei out from here with our powerful charm. [11] 

The Apsaras you know, are your wives; ye, the Gandharvas 
are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals!”* [12J 

Just as in this song in the Atharvavedaf the elf in the 
German incantations is exhorted to leave the houses of mortals, 
and to depart to the rivers and trees. Just like the Apsaras and 
the Gandharvas, too, the Germanic water-fairies and elves love 
music and dancing with w^hich they lure mortal men and women. 
Just as in the ancient Indian magic song the Gandharva appears 
how, as a dog, now as an ape, now as a youth with beautiful curls, 
the elf of the German legends makes his appearance in all kinds 
of transformations. Again, just as the Apsaras of the Indians 
have their swings in the branches of the banana and fig trees, the 
water-fairies of German popular belief swing in the branches and 
on the tree-tops. As here in the Atharvaveda a sweet-smelling 
plant serves to scare away the demons, so too sweet-smelling herbs 
(like thyme) were thought by the Germans to be an excellent 
means of driving away elves and other spirits. These points of 
agreement can scarcely be mere coincidences: and we may 
well agree with Adalbert Kuhn, who compared Indian and 
German incantations as long as sixty years ago,* in assuming 
that not only certain phenomena of magic lore, but also 
quite definitely develop^ forms of magic songs and magic 
formulas may be traced back to the Indo-European period, and 
that the German and Indian magic songs thus give us a clue to 
a kind of prehistoric poetry of the Indo-Europeans. 

The prayers for health and long life, called by the Indians 
ayu^yfti^ suktSni, i.e., * hymns achieving long life ’, whi^ 

it Ttanilated by M. BIoamfleM; SBB., Yol. 49, pp. » 

s ta VpV:^^9tZeitsehfift fir tsrgitlklmis Spriuhvifsstuekaft 
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form the ^cond class of the hymns of the Athart^aceda, are but 
little different from the magic spells for healing. These are 
prayers, as they were used chiefly at family festivals, such as the 
first hair-cutting of the boy, the first shaving of the youth, and 
the initiation (upanayana). The prayer for a great age, for a life 
of ‘ a hundred autumns ’ or ‘ a hundred winters ’, for 
deliverance from the 100 or 101 kinds of death, and for protection 
against all sorts of diseases, here recurs again and again in a 
rather monotonous manner. Book XVII, consisting of a single 
hymn of thirty stanzas, belongs to this class of hymns. As in 
the spells of healing, the healing herb which the magic-doctor uses 
is often invoked, so some of these prayers for long life are 
addressed to amulets which are to ensure health and long life to 
the wearer. 

In the closest connection with these prayers are the 
extremely numerous benedictions (paustitani), by means of which 
the farmer, the sliepherd, the merchant hope to gain happiness 
and success in their undertakings. Here we find a prayer which 
is used at the building of a house, benedictions for ploughing, for 
sowing, for the growth of the corn, and exorcisms against field- 
vermin, spells against tlie danger of fire, prayers for rain used 
in rain-magic, numerous benedictions for the prosperity, of the 
herds of cattle, exorcisms of a herdsman against wild animals 
and robbers, prayers of a merchant for good business and good 
fortune on his journey, of a gamester for good luck with the dice, 
proscriptions and exorcisms against snakes, and so on. Only a 
few of these songs and spells are of any worth as poetry. It 
frequently happens, however, that in a very mediocre poem of 
considerable length, we find single verses of great beauty. The 
most beautiful is perhaps the rain-song (Ath: IV, 15). Here we 
read: Driven by the wind may the clouds pass by, and ** while 
the great, cloud-enwrapped bull roars,* may the rushing waters 
refresh the earth.” Prajanya himself is invoked with the words: 

/ ,‘*Kbar, thunder, set the sea in agitation, bedew the ' ' 

. . ground .with thy sweet rain, Parjanyal 


I T)ie*raia->|oft Pujt&ys. 
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Send plenteous showers on him who seeketh shelter, 

and let the owner of lean kine go homeward. ’ 

The least amount of poetry is found in those benedictions 
which contain only quite general prayers for happihess and 
blessing or for protection against danger and evil. Among the 
latter are the so-called mrgarasuktani (Ath. IV, 23-29), a litany 
consisting of seven hymns of seven verses each. They are 
addressed respectively to Agni (1), Indra (2), Vayu and 
Savitar (3), heaven and earth (4), the Maruts (6), Bhava and 
Sarva * (6), Mitra and Varuna (7), and every verse concludes 
with the refrain-like prayer for deliverance from affliction. 

The word ‘ ainhas ’, however, which we here translate by 
‘ affliction ’, combines in itself the meanings ‘ distress, afflic¬ 
tion ’ on one side, and ‘ guilt, sin * on the other. Therefore, 
the above-mentioned lit^^ny can be reckoned among that class 
of Atharvaveda hymns which is connected wnth expiatory 
ceremonies (praya^cittani). These expiatory formulae and spells 
for cleansing from guilt and sin are less different from the 
spells of healing than one might think. For, to Indian ideas, 
an expiation, a praya^citta, is necessary not only for ‘ sins ’ in 
our sense, i.e., offences against the moral rule, or transgressions 
against' reilgion, but by the side of propitiatory formulae for 
imperfectly performed sacrifices and ceremonies, for crimes 
consciously and unconsciously committed, for sins of thought, 
for non-payment of debts, especially gambling debts, for the 
marriage prohibited by the law, of a younger brother before the 
elder, and beside general prayers for liberation from guilt and sin 
and their consequences, we find also propitiatory formulas, and, 
in connection with atonement ceremonies, songs and spells by 
which mental and physical infirmities, unpropitious omens (e.g., 
by the flight of birds or the birth of twins or the birth of a child 
under an unlucky star), bad dreams and sudden accidents are 


^ Aih., IV. 16, 6, transUted by B. T, H. Griffith. In time of drought the cowe 
have become lean on account of scanty food. Now the herdsman must iiee before tiie 
raih, and better times wiU come for the cattle (Weber, Ind. iRtuf., Tol. 18, p. 68). 

* Names or- forms of lUtdra, a god who plays a prominent parltin witchcraft and 
in the magic stffigs of the Atharvateda, while he ocenpie8f,a mme subordinate position 
,hi, the.hymns of the $gveda, '* • 
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‘ expiated i.e., warded off or weakened in their effects. The 
conceptions ‘ guilt ‘ sin ‘ evil ‘ misfortune ' are 
continually merged one into the other. The fact is that 
everything evil—disease and misfortune, just the same as guilt 
and sin—^is looked on as caused by evil spirits. Like i)be invalid 
or the madman, so is the evil-doer, too, the sinner, possessed by a 
wicked demon. The same bends which bring disease, also send 
the unfavourable omens and the accidents themselves. Thus, for 
example (Ath. X, 3), an amulet, which is tied on the person, is 
praised extravagantly in twenty-five verses and glorified as a 
mighty protection against dangers and evils of every kind, against 
evil magic, against bad dreams and unfavourable omens, against 
“ the sin which my mother, which my father, which my brothers 
and which my sister and which we ourselves have committed **, 
and at the same time as a universal reiyedy for all diseases. 

Family discord, too, arises through the influence of evil 
demons or malicious wizards. Therefore, we find in the 
Atharvaveda also a number of spells for the restoration of 
harmony, which stand midway between the expiatory formulas 
and tlie benedictions. For to this class belong not only the 
spells by which peace and harmony are to be restored in the 
family, but also formulas by which one can appease thff wrath 
of a great master, or by which one desires to gain influence in an 
assembly, the art of persuasion in a court of law, and so on. 
One of the most pleasing of this kind of songs is Ath. Ill, 30, 
which begins with the words : 

“ Of one heart and of one mind, 

Free from hatred do 1 make you. 

Take delight in one another, 

As the oow does in her baby calf. 


Loyal to his sire the Son be, 

Of one mind, too, with his mother; 
Sweet and l^dly language ev^ 
Liet the wife speak to her husband. 

• ^ . ' X 

Brother shall not hate the brother, 
itnd the sktefr not the. sister. 
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Of one mind and of one intent, 

Speak ye words cf kindness only/' ‘ 

■ * * I 

Of course, some of tliese reconciliation-spells could* also be 
employed in the restoration of unity between husband and wife. 
Bui the magic songs referring to marriage and love form a large 
separate class of hymns of the Alharvaveda; and in the 
KauHka&utra we become acquainted, with the manifold kinds of 
love-magic and all the magic rites, which are called ‘ strikarmani ’ 
pr ‘ women’s rites and for which these songs and s^lls were 
employed. There are, however, two sorts of spells belonging to 
this class. , Those of the one kind have a sociable and peaceful 
character and refer to marriage and the begetting of children. 
They arc pious spells connected with harmless magical rites by 
wiiicli a maiden tries to obtain a bridegroom, or a young man a 
bride, benedictions upon*the bridal pair and the newly-married, 
magic songs and spells through which conception shall be 
accelerated and the birth of a male child efl’ceted, prayers for 
protection of the pregnant woman, also of the unborn and the 
new-born child, and so on. Of this kind is the whole of Book 
XIV, which contains a collection of mai-riage verses and is, on 
the whole, a se^nd, greatly enlarged edition of the marriage 
verses of the Rgveda.’‘ More numerous is the second kind of 
these spells, consisting of wild exorcisms and curses, which refer 
to love-intrigues and disturbances of the married life. Still fairly 
harmless are the spells through which a wife wishes to pacify 
her husband’s jealousy, or the verses which are to bring the 
unfaithful wife back to her husband, or the charm for inducing 
sleep (Ath. IV, 5), in which the following verse proves that the 
song is used by a lover who steals to his sweetheart: ” May the 
mother sleep, may the father sleep, may the dog sleep, may the 
eldest in the house sleep, may her relations sleep, may all the 
people round about sleep." " Less harmless and partly of 

1 Tbis is an almost literal tranalation. The tranalation by J. Moir, Metrical 
Tranalatione from Sanskrit Ifritm* P> 180, it rather free. 

» See above, np. 94 f. Hie marriage prayers as also the tove^arnif of the 
Aikarpatedo have been translated and eapl»ined by A. Weber, tnd.-9tmd., Vol. V. 

a Bloonl^ld (-SBE.. VoL 43, -p. lOS) ealla the hyipj^a ‘ c^rm at an Mpi|^ation ’, 
/Pitney (HOB.. Vol. 7, p.'I51) ‘ an iucantatto^ t(i>t|»«t^tp slei^ ’. «See alsft Th., Aafreeht, 
4, »7 tf., on 4he two slo^sg-spells, VII, IV", A, 
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primeval savageneas are the spells by which a person is tqfc be 
forced to love against his or her will. The belief, existing all 
over the world, that by means of the picture of a person one can 
harm or obtain power over that person, is also found in ancient 
Tndia. If a man wished to gain the love of a vroman, he made a 
picture out of clay, took a bow with a string of hemp, an arrow 
the barb of which was a thorn, the feather of which came from 
an owl, the shaft of which was made of black wood, and began 
to pierce the heart of the picture through and through with the 
arrow—a symbolical piercing of the heart of the beloved with the 
arrow of the love-god Kama—while he recited the verses of the 
magic song (Ath. UI, 26): 

May (love) the disquietcr, disquiet tliee; do not hold out upon thy 
bed: with the terrible arrow of Kama (love) do I pierce thee in the 
heort. 

The arrow, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is 
undeviating desire, with that, well-aimed, Kama shall pierce tt^e in the 
heart! 

With that well-aimed arrow of Kama which ])arches the spleen, whose 
plume flies forward, which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart,. 

Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) 
come to me, pliant (thy) pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking sweetly 
and to me devoted I 

I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thoji 
shalt be in my power, shalt come up to my wish. 

All her thought do ye, O Mitrn and Varunn, drive out of her! 

Then, having deprived her of her will, put her into my power alone 

A woman acts in a similar manner if she wants to compel 
the love of a man. She makes an effigy of the man, places it 
before herself, and hurls heated arrow-heads at it,, while she 
recites the song (Ath. VI, 130 and 138) with the refrain : “ Send 
forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love of me!** 
Thus she says: 

. ' • 1 

"Madden him, Maruts, madden him. Madden him, madden h|m‘, 0 Air. 
Madden him, Agni, madden him. Let him consume with )bve of me. 

(130, i.J 

> TraSslttcd by H. Stoeaifleld, 8B&., Vof. 49, p. 103. 
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Down upon thee, from head to foot, I draw the pangs of longing love* 
Bend forth Desire, ye Deities! Let him consume with love of me. 

[131, 1:] 

If thou shouldst run three leagues away, five leagues, a horse’s ^ 

daily stage, 

Thence thou shalt come to me again and be the father of our sons.”* 

[131, 8.] 

The wildest incantations, actually bristling with hatred, 
are those whicJi M'omen use in the attempt to oust their rivals. 
One example is I, 14 : 

j 

** I have taken unto myself her fortune and her glory, as a wreath of 
a tree. Like a mountain with broad foundation may she sit a long time 
with her parents! 

This woman shall bo subjected to thee as thy wife, 0 King Yama,® 
(till then) let her be fixed tocthc house of her mother, or her brother, or her 
father I 

This woman shall be the keeper of thy heuRe, O king (Yama), and 
her do we make over to thee! May she long sit with her relatives, until 
(her hair) drops from her head! 

With the incantation of Asito, of Kasyapu, and of Gaya ’ do I cover 
up thy fortune, as women cover (something) within a chest.”* 

I 

Language of unbridled wildness, of unmistakable meaning 
is also found in the songs which are intended to make a woman 
barren (Ath. Vn, 36) or to rob a man of his generative power 
(Ath, VI, 138; VII, 90). 

These love-incantations really belong already to that class 
of hymns which are designated by the old name ‘ Ahgiras * 
to the class of the curses and exorcisms against demons, wizards 
and enemies (&bhicarikSnt)« Some of the charms of healing, 
too, can just as well be included in this class inasmuch as they 
contain exorcisms against the demons of disease. Of this kind 
• 

* Translated by U. T. H. Oriffitb. la the refrain (181, 1) I bava corrected 
VsMid forth tbe charm ’ into ‘ send forth Desire ’.—The author, 
s The God of Death. 

' * Probably names of fameus wiaarda. ' ' 

'* Translated by AC. Bloomfield (SBB., Vol. 48, pi 107}i ndio Was the first to give 
« cerrect intctgfetation of this difficott charm (ib., {^. 868 ff.>, WhfllW (HOS., VoL yt 
pi describes it as an ' imprecation fdi spintftor^od n woi|^ 

, » See a1»ve, pp. f. 
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is airioii^ other tilings, also the second half of Book XVI, which 
contains an exorcism against nightmare in which this demon ia 
told to visit the enemies. In these exorcisms no diff^ence is 
made between demons and malicious wizards and witches, and 
against them, Agni especially, the hre as a demon-destroyer, is 
called to the rescue. Numerous popular names of demons, 
otherwise quite unknown, are found in these hymns, in which 
indeed we continually meet with ideas more genuinely popular 
than usual. Thus we here come across the view, deeply-rooted 
in the iwpular belief—and that, of all peoples—^that disease'and 
misfortune can be caused not only by demons, but also by 
malicious jieoplc who are endowed with magic power. The magic 
by means of which these bad people work evil, is often personified 
in the songs, and a magic antidote—a healing herb, an amulet, a 
talisman—is confronted with it. The spells and songs connected 
with this Iiostile magic and its magic entidotes are often distin¬ 
guished by a rac.lness and ferocity which are not without a certain 
beauty.. In any case, in some of these curses and exorcisms of 
the Athamveda, there is more good popular poetry than in most 
of the sacrificial songs and prayers of the J^goeda. An example 
of this, is the song for averting evil magic (Ath, V, 14), of which 
a few verses may here be quoted : 

Ah eagle found thee: with his suout a wild boor dug thee 

from the earth. 

Harm thou, O Plant, the niischievous, and drive the sorcerer 

away. [1] 

Beat thou the Yutudhruius back, drive thou away the sorcerer; 


Aud chase afar, O Plant, the man who fain would do us injury. [2] 

As ’twere a strip out round from skin of a white-footed antelope. 

Bind, like a golden chain, 0 God, his witchcraft on the rorcerer. [8] 

Ttike thou bis sorcery by the hand, and to the sorcerer lead it back. 

Lay it before him, face to face, that it may kill the sorcerer. [4] 

Back on the wizard fall his craft, upon the cursor %bt his 

oursei 

Let witchcraft, like a woll-noved car, roll back upon the sorcerer. [5] 
Whoso, for other’s harm hath dealt—woman ot mau-r-m 

niagictarts, 

To hitn we len4 the llorcery back, even aa a courser with*a. rope. . [fi], 






Go as a son goos to his sire: bite as a trampled viper bites, 

As one who Sies from bonds, go back, 0 Witchcraft, to the 

sorcerer." [lOJ 

In a similar manner in the song (A th. VI, 37), thtf curse is 
personified and returned to the cursing one in the’ following 
vigorous verses: 

“ Hitherward, having yoked his steeds, came 
Imprecation, thousand-eyed. 

Seeking my curser, ns a wolf the home of one who owneth sheep. [1] 
Avoid us. Imprecation! as consuming fire avoids the lake. 

Smite thou the man who curses us, ns the sky’s lightning strikes 

the tree. [2] 

Who. curses us, himself uncursed, or, cursed, who curses us 

again, 

Him cast 1 as a sop to Death, as to a dog one throws a bone.” ^ [3] 

Here we may mention the magnificent hymn to Vanina 
{Ath. IV, Ifi), the first half of which celebrates the almighty 
power and omniscience of God in language wdiich is familiar 
fo us from the Psalms, but which is extremely rarely heard in 
India, Avhile the second half is nothing but a vigorous exorcism- 
formula^ against liars and libellers, such as are not infrequent in 
the Atharvaveda. I give the first five verses, of this remarkable 
poem in the beautiful poetical translation of Muir,” and verses 
6-9 in the prose translation of M. Bloomfield *: 

” The mighty lord on.high our deeds, as if at hand, espies; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their acts 

disguise. [1] 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals hrom place to place. 

Or hides him in his secret cell,—^the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone. 

King Varu^a is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. [2] 

This earth is his,, to him belong those vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he lies. [8] 

1 -TnaBlated by B. T. H. Griflttfa. 
s .^TraaBlated by B. T. H. Griffith. 

» Metrical ^runtUtUons from Samakrit fVriters, p. 168. 

* 8BB., V«L 42, pp. 88 f. 
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Wh<*Bver far beyond the sky should think his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Vanina the king; 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world around; 

Their thousand eyes all-scannmg sweep to earth’s remotest bound. (4] 

Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the skies. 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his dice. [5] 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven, threefold, lie spread 
oiit, ensnare him that speaks falsehood: him that speaks the truth they 
shall let gol £6] 

With a hundred snares, 0 Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go 
free from thee, 0 thou thot observest men! The rogue shall sit his belly 
hanging loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all about! , £7] 

With (the snare of) Vnruria which is fastened lengthwise, and that 
which (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigenous and the foreign, with 
the divine and the human,— • £83 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O N. N., descended from N. N., 
the son of the woman N. N.: all these do I design for thee.” t»] 


Both * says with regard to this hymn: “ There is no 
other song in the whole of Vedic literature, which expresses the 
divine omniscience in such impressive words, and yet this 
beautiful work of art has been degraded into the exordium of an 
exorcism. Still, here as with niany other portions of this Veda, 
we may surmise that available fragments of older hymns were 
used for the purpose of re-furbishing magic formulae. As a 
fragment of this kind the first five or even six verses of our hymn 
may be considered.” I fully agree to these words. The 
supposition of Bloomfield,‘ that the whole poem, just as it is, 
was composed from the first for magic purposes, does not seem 
to me at all probable. 

There exists a rather large class of magic songs, which are 
intended for the needs of the kings, partly exorcism formulas 
against enemies and partly benedictions. Every. kii^ was 
compelled,, in India, from the earliest times, to have his PhmhitR 
or family priest, and this family priest had to be familiar with 

‘ ‘ Ahicr dm AtfearwMtr; TSbiagen. ISM, pp. 2S j» 

frawlated into G«tinati. Ror other tranelations of Uic hymn nee WhitMy, JKOSi, Vol, 7,, 
p. m. '. ^ 

« 8BB., Vot. p, m. 
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the magic rites wliich refer to the life of a king (‘ rajakarmani 
‘ kings’ rites ’) ami also with the songs and charms belonging to 
these rites. The Athmraveda, therefore, is closely connected 
with the warrior caste. Thus we here find the songs wljich refer 
to the consecration of a king, when tlje king is sprinkled with the 
holy water and steps upon the tiger-skin; we find spells which 
are intended to ensure for the king mastery over other princes, 
and power and fame in general, prayers for the king when he 
girds on his armour, when he ascends his war-chariot, and so on. 
There is an interesting prayer (Afh. Ill, 4) at the election of a 
king, in which the heavenly King Varuna appears as the one who 
chooses the king, the name of the god being brought into 
(itymological connection with the verb var, ‘ to choose '. A 
remarkable magic formula is that for the restoration of a banished 
king, in Ath. Ill, 3. Among the most beautiful hymns of this 
class are the battle-chants and magic songs of w'ar, in particular 
the twD songs to the drum, which is to call the fighters to the 
battle and to victory {Ath, V, 20 and 21). A few verses of 
V, 20, follow as an example : 

“ Formed out of wood, compact with straps of leather, loud is the 

War-drum os ho plays the hero. 
Whetting thy voice and vanquishing opponents, roar at them like 

a lion fain to conquer I [1] 

Like a bull marked by strength among the cattle, roar seeking 

kiue and gathering up the booty. 

Pierce through our adversaries’ heart with sorrow, and let our 

routed foes desert their hamlets. [3] 

Hearing the Drum’s far-reaching voice resounding, let the foe’s 

dame, waked by the roar, afflicted, 
Grasping her son, run forward in her terror amid the conflict of 

the deadly weapons.'’* [6] 

The Brahmans, how^ever, were from the beginning much 
too practical a people to have used the magic charms always only 
in the interest of kings or other peo{fiei and not also ifbit 

> .'flVaiufeted by Be 17. H. Oriffifli, la fioatfaem ladUt, even ia mwA bter 
tba Bsttle’Dhun wu sa )4>lec(i of Wonbiii, and ** was reg^^ with aatte 
that raghneiito daed to bestow npofi; the' veguneBtal ^*8 ^ tba (.imnbs Bun^.” 

A. Popby, Tkf Mu 9 ifi 0 / IndiA, Lgadoa, 193l,.p. 11,. 
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themselves. Among the magic incantations belonging to the 
‘ kings’ rites ’ we already find a few which are concerned more 
with the Purohita, the indispensable family priest of the king, 
than with the latter himself. And although attacks on 
witchcraft and exorcisms are not lacking ^ in brahmanical 
literature, yet the law-book of Manu (XI, 33) says clearly and 
distinctly: “ Without hesitation the Brahman shall make use of 
the sacred texts of the Atharvaveda; the word, indeed, is the 
weapon of the Brahman ; therewith may he kill his enemies. ’ ’ 
Thus also in the Atharmveda w'e find a whole series of magic 
incantations and exorcisms in the interest of the Brahmans. 
In these hymns the inviolability of the Brahmans and their 
possessions is repeatedly emphasized in the strongest manner, 
and the heaviest curses are pronounced against those who assail 
the property and lives of the Brahmans. Besides this, the 
myptical mctming of tljc Dalisina, i,e., the sacrificial fee, is 
emphasized in the most extravagant expressions. The heaviest 
of all sins is to oppress Brahmans; the highest summit of piety 
is to give them liberal fees for sacrifice ; these are the fundamental 
ideas running through all these songs, which are among the most 
unedifying of the whole Atharvaveda. Only a few' of the better 
of these hymns contain prayers for enlightenment, wdsdom,* fame 
and theological knowledge. All songs belonging to this class 
might unhesitatingly be included amongst the latest parts of the 
Atharvaveda collection. 

Among the later parts of the Saiphita are also the songs 
and charms composed for sacrificial purposes, which probably 
were included in the Atharvaveda only in order that the latter, 
like the other three Vedas, might be brought into connection with 
the sacrifice and be recognised as a real * Veda ’. Thus, for 
example, we find two Apr! * hymns and other songs corresponding 
to the sacrificial chants of the J^gveda. Prose formulas, too, 
which correspond to those of the Yajurveda, are to be found, for 
example, in Book XVI, the entire first half of which consists of 
formulae in which water is glorified, and which refer to some 
purification-ritual or other. Bods XVIII, which contains the 

1 See 4(bove, pp. 109 *1. 

* See abote, pp. 82 t. 

17-1898 B. 
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prayers pertaining to the death ritual and to ancestor-worship, 
should be included among this class of hymns. The funeral 
songs of Book X of the Rgveda,' recur here literally, though they 
are increased by many additions. Also Book XX, which was 
added quite late, and the hymns of which, with few exceptions, 
are all borrowed from the J^gveda, is related to the soma- 
sacrihce. The only new hymns in this book are the very curious 
* Kiintapa hymns ’ * {Ath. XX, 127-36). They, too, form part 
of the sacrificial ritual as liturgies, while in content they coincide 
partly with the DSnastutis of the Rgveda,’^ by praising the 
liberality of certain princes; partly they are riddles and their 
solutions,* but partly also obscene songs and coarse jokes. At 
certain sacrifices, which lasted for many days, hymns of this kind 
constituted the prescribed conversation of the priests.* 

The last class hymns of the Atharvaveda which have 
still to be mentioned, are the hymns of theosophical and 
cosmogonic contents, which doubtlessly belong to the latest parts 
of the Atharvaveda. Nothing, indeed, seems further from magic 
than philosophy, and one might well wonder at the fact that the 
Atharvaveda-Saffihitd contains, besides magic incantations, 
spells and benedictions, also hymns of philosophical content. 
However, if we look more closely at these hymns, we shall soon 
find that they, like the magic songs, mostly serve only practical 
purposes.* It is not the yearning and searching for truth, for the 
solution of dark riddles of the universe, which inspires the 
authors of these hymns, but they, too, are only conjurers who pose 
as philosophers, by misusing the well-known philosophical 
expressions in an ingenious, or rather artificial, web of foolish 
and nonsensical plays of fancy, in order to create an impression 

1 See above, pp. 88 ff. 

* What the name KuntSpa signifies is not known. 

» See above, pp. 99 ff. 

* like those of the J^pveda. See ebove, pp. 102 f. 

B A detailed acconnt of the Kuntapa bjnnns has been given by ki. Bloomfield. 
The Atitarvaveda (‘ Grondriss n, 1 B), pp. 96 ff. They were probably part of the 
jalhfioation an the occasion of the bestowal of the which in many instahees 

most have led to gormandising and‘drankennem,...,..followed......by shallow wiitioupO, 

by obscene ta]}r, and worse ” Qoe. etf., p. 1001. 

* Of. F. Edgerton, 7%e Phijorophfoa) MaUruU of the AihonovoAa (Studies in 

Nfoner ^ ifaurioe Blomnfield, New Hhven, 1920, 117 9L), 
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of the myetical, the mysterious. What at the first glance 
appears to us as profundity, is often in reality nothing but empty 
mystery-mongering, behind which there is more nonsense than 
profound sense; and indeed, mystery-mongering and the 
concealment of reality under a mystical veil, are part of the 
magician’s trade. Yet these philosophical hymns presuppose a 
fairly high development of metaphysical thought. The chief 
ideas of the Upanisads, the conception of a highest god as creator 
and preserver of the world (Prajapati), and even the ideas of an 
impersonal creative principle, besides a number of philosophical 
terms, such as brahman, tapas, asat, prana, manas, must, at the 
time when these hymns originated, already have been the 
common property of large circles. Therefore, too, we must not 
look upon the theosophical and cosmogonic hymns of the 
Atharvaveda as representing a step in the development of Indian 
philosophy. The productive thoughts of iJie truly philosophical 
hymns of the Rgveda have attained their further development 
only in the Upanisads, and the philosophical hymns of the 
Atharvaveda can in no way be regarded as a transition-step from 
the oldest philosophy to that of the Upanisads. “ They stand ”, 
as Deussen says, ” not so much inside the great course of 
development, as, rather, by its side.”^ 

Many a deep and truly philosophical idea occasionally 
flashes forth in these hymns out of the mystical haze, but in most 
cases, it may be said that the Atharvan poet is not the. originator 
of these ideas, that he has only utilized for his own purposes the 
ingeniousness of others. Thus it is certainly an idea worthy of 
a philosopher, that Kdla( Time), is the first cause of all existence.' 
Yet^it is the language of the mystic and not of the philosopher, 
when we read in Ath. XIX, 63 :* 

** Time, the steed, rung with seven reins (rays), thousand-eyed, 
ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thoughts, mount him, 
aU the beings (worlds) iure his wheels. 


1 Denflsea, AOPh.,'I< I. p. SOS. 

• (kx ibis bymo see E. O. Bdireder, Vltr den Stand dar Phiheopkie 

eur ZeU MakSeirae Buddkte, ISOS, pp. SO f. 
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With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven naves has he, immortality 
is his axle. He carries hither all these beings (worlds). Time, the first 
god, now hastens onward. 

A full jar has been placed upon Time; him, verily, we see existing 
in many forms. He carries away all these beings (worlds); the^ call him 
Time in the highest heaven.” 

and so on. 

Certainly, the idea that Kdla (Time) has brought forth 
everything, finds worthy expression in the two verses 6 and 6: 

** Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (begot) these earths. 
That which was, and that which shall be, urged forth by Time, spreads 
out. 

Time created the earth, in Time the sun burns. In Time are all 
beings, in Time the eye looks abroad.” * 

But immediately in tlie following verses and in the 
following hymn (Ath. XIX, 64) all kinds of things are enumerated 
in a quite mechanical manner as originating in Time, and 
especially the various names of the Divine, as they were known 
at that time, are enumerated as being created by Kala, thus 
Prajapati, thus Brahman, thus Tapas (asceticism), prana (breath 
of life), and so on. 

More mystcry-mongering than true philosophy is to be 
found also in the long Eohita hymns, of which Book XIII of the 
Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion. Thus, for instance, in the first hymn, Rohita, ‘ the 
red one ’ i.e., the sun or a genius of the sun, is extolled as 
creative principle—“ he created the heaven and the earth ”, 

’ ‘ with strength he secured the earth and heaven ”—; at the 
same time, however, an earthly king is glorified, and the heavenly 
king Rohita brought into connection with the earthly king in an 
intentionally confused manner. In the middle of it, however, 
we find also imprecations against enemies and rivals and against 
those who strike a cow with their feet, or make water against the 
sun. Again in hymn XIII, 3, in a few verses whose pathos 

■ V 

1 TVafilated by Bloomfleia, BBR., Vol. 42, p. ^ 
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recalls the above-quoted Vanina hymn, Bohita is extolled as the 
highest being, but a refrain is attached, in which the same Bohita 
is'told to crush, in his anger, him who torments a BrahmwcL 
For example: 

He who engendered these, the earth and heaven, 

who made the worlds the mantle that he weareth, 
In whom abide the six wide-spreading regions 

through which the bird’s keen vision penetrateth, 
the Brahman who hath gained this knowledge. 
Agitate him, O Bohita; destroy him: entangle in thy 

snares the Brahman’s tyrant. [1] 
This God is wroth offended by, the sinner who wrongs 
Ho from whom winds blow pure in ordered season, 

from whom the seas flow forth in all directions, 
This God, etc. [2] 

He who takes life away, he who bestows it; from 

whom comes breath to every living creature. 
This God, etc. [8J 

Who with the breath he draws sates earth and 

heaven, with expiration fiUs the ocean’s belly. 

This God, eto.”‘ 

By the side of such sublime glorifications of Bohita, 
however, there are to be found instances of the mystical play 
of ideas, as when it is said that the two sacrificial* melodies 
Brhat and Bathantara have brought forth Bohita, or when the 
metre Gayatrl is designated as ‘ the lap of immortality It 
would be vain to attempt to lighten the mystical semi-darkness 
which surrounds such and similar verses. I do not think, there¬ 
fore, that we have to look for great philosophical truths in a hymn 
like Ath. IV, 11, where the Ox is extolled as the creator and 
preserver of the world : 

“ The Ox bears the earth and the sky. 

The Ox bears the wide atmosphere. 

The Ox bears the six wide spheres of heaven, 

The Ox penetrates the whde universe." 

< • 

* 

Nor are we much impressed by the fact that this ox is 
identified with Indra and others of the highest gods,. stiH less hy 

« •TmaskSed by T. H. OriSUib. 
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the fact that he yields milk, “ his milk is the sacrifice, the priestly 
lee is his milking,” and we willingly believe that ” he who 
knows the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gains offspring 
and heaven.” This ox is of no more importance than the bull 
that is extolled extravagantly in Ath. IX, 4—^he bears all iorms 
in his sides, he was in the beginning an image of the primeval 
water, and so on,—and that is finally discovered to be only an 
ordinary sacrificial bull which is to be slaughtered. The fact, 
however, that this pseudo-philosophy and mystery-mongering at 
bottom pursues a very practical purpose, is proved by such a hymn 
as Ath. X, 10. Here the great mystery of the cow is announced : 
heaven and earth and the waters are protected by the cow. A 
hundred pails, a hundred milkers, a hundred cow-herds are on her 
back. The gods who breathe in the cow, they know the cow. 
The cow is the mother of the warrior, sacrifice is the weapon 
of the cow, thought originated in her. In this manner it 
proceeds till this secret doctrine reaches its climax in the words : 

‘ ‘ The cow alone is called Immortality, the cow alone is worshipped 
as death; the cow became this universe, gods, people, asuras, 
manes and seers (they all are the cow),” But now follows the 
practical use: Only he who knows this great secret may accept 
a cow as a gift, and he who gives a cow to the Brahmans, gains 
all worldc, for in the cow is enclosed all the highest—(the 
order of the universe). Brahman (the world-soul) and Tapas 
(asceticism)—and: 

" The gods live by the cow, and also man lives by the oow; 

The cow is this whole world, as far as the sun looks down.” 

Just as the Bohita, the Ox, and the Cow are praised as the 
Highest Being, so there is one hymn (XI, 5) in which the 
Brahmacdrin, the Vedic student, is celebrated in a similar way. 
And again in the still more mysterious cycle of hymns forming 
Book XV of the Samhita, the Highest Brahman is conceived and 
exalted as the both as the heavenly Vrfttya, identified 

with, the Great (Jod (mahadeva), the Lord (i4fina) Budra, and 
aa his prototype, the earthly Vratya. The Vrltyas were cer^in, 
p^ahly Eastern, tribes, whether Aryan nr non-^4jpvan, but 
. certainly living outside the pale of BrahinanisQi, roving A^ut in 
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bands—on rough waggons covered with boards in a' rather wai^ 
like*fashion, owners of cattle, having their own peculiar customs 
and religious cults, whose members, however, could be received 
into brahmanical society by means of certain sacrificial rites and 
ceremonies. Such a VrStya who has already been converted to 
Brahmanism, seems to he glorified in the Vratya>book of the 
Atharvaveda.' 

Deussen * has taken endless trouble to discover sense and 
meaning in the ‘ philosophical ’ hymns of the Atharoavedat and 
to establish certain coherent ideas in them. He finds, for 
instance, in Ath. X, 2, and XI, 8, the idea that deals with the 
' realisation of Brahman in man,’ and this in X, 2, ‘ more from 
the physical teleological aspect, ’ and XI, 8, * more from the 
psychical aspect I cannot discover so much philosophy in 
these hymns; I believe, rather, that her# too we have only pseudo¬ 
philosophers, who did not announce a new doctrine of the world- 
soul in man, but who found this doctrine already existing in 
entirety and proclaimed it in mystically confused disconnected¬ 
ness. While in a celebrated hymn of the Rgveda (X, 121) a deep 
thinker and a true poet refers in bold words to the splendour of 
the cosmos and sceptically asks about the creator, in Aiharoaveday 
X, 2, a verse-maker enumerates, one after the other, all the limbs 
of man, and asks who has created them : 

“ By whom are the heels of man created? By whom the flesh, by 
whom the ankles, by whom the well-formed fingers? By whom the 
openings?...Why have they made the ankles of man below and the knee- 


^ See A. Weber and Tb. Anfreoht in Ini. Stud., I, 1860; A. Hillebrandt, BiUui’ 
Litteratur (‘Grandnsa III', 2), pp, 139 f.; M. Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda (‘Grandite IX*» 
1 B) pp. 96 ff.; Chas. Lannian, HOS., Vol. 8, pp. 768 ff. Macdonell and Keitb, Yttdie 
Index, II, pp. 841 ff. B&j&r&m RSmkriabna Bbigavat, JBRAB., 18, 1806, 867 ff. oonsiden 
the Vr&tyas to be ncm-Aryana. I. Charpentier (WZKM., 38, 161 ff.; 36, 868 ff.) oonidders 
the VratjBs to be early wc»'8h%»perg of Bndra Siva, e. EeiUi, JBAS., 1918, 166 ff. 
According to J. W. Hauer, Die AnfSnf^ der Yoga^axis, Berlin; 1923, 11 ff. 173 ff. <bey 

were ecetatice of the E^atriya daae and fore-rubnera of tbe Yogins. €f. V^ntsmits 
iVk Feetet^r^ fUr L. Sternum, Z%, VI, 1934'26, pp. 48 f. 

- * AGPh., I, I, pp. 309 ff. 

Cf. also Lucian Schetman, Pkilotopkieeke Hymiten «m der Rtg-vfid Alh«yn-7*iA^ 
Semite, 9 vglkhe%mit ddh Philotephemen der dlteren dfirasslnbeg. 1887.' 

4 rPpfliMO, Ipe. aif., fp, 964 ff, 
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caps above? Why have the legs been placed apart from each other, and 
where ore the joints of the knees? Who has thought that out?” etc. 

Thus it proceeds throughout eight verses. Then follow 
nine verses, in which all kinds "of things that belong to the 
human organism, and indeed to human life in general, are 
enquired about: “ Whence come likes and dislikes, whence 

sleep, fear, fatigue, whence all joys and pleasures of mankind? 
Whence poverty and misery?” etc. In the same tone, all 
sorts of miscellaneous questions arc asked, such as, who has 
placed water into the body, blood into the veins, whence man 
has obtained stature, lieight and name, who has endowed him 
with gait, intelligence, breath, truth and untruth, immortality 
and death, clothing, long life, strength and speed, and so on. 
Then further is asked whence man obtains his mastery over 
nature, and all these ques'tions are answered with the reply that 
man as Brahman (world-soul) has become what he is, and 
attained all his power. So far the hymn is not exactly beautiful, 
but at least fairly clear. But now follows the usual mystical 
humbug in the closing verses 26-33, where, for instance, it is 
said: 

” Having sewn his heart and his head together, the Atharvan being 
above the brain as a puriher stimulated (him) from above the head. [ 26 ] 

To the Atharvan forsooth this head belongs, a firmly-looked box of 
the gods, and this head is protected by the breath, by food and by the 
mind.” [27] 

I think one would be honouring this kind of verses too 
much by seeking deep wisdom in them. Therefore, I cannot 
find such deep sense in the hymn Ath. XI, 8, as Deussen does, 
who tells us that it describes ” the origin of man through the 
contact of psychic and physical factors which themselves are 
altogether dependent upon Brahman.” Just as the liar must 
sometimes speak truth, in order that one may believe his lies, 
so the pseudo-philosopher, too, must introduoe here and there into 
his fabrications a real, philosophical idea which he has * picked 
up * somewhere or other, in order that one may take hjp nonsense 
lor the heigh't of wisdom. Thus, the idea of Bi^hman as the 
first' c«wse existence and of <he oneness of man wiih the 
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world-soul, is certainly at the basis of the hymn XI, 8. How¬ 
ever, I do not think that the author had any idea in his mind 
while composing the words : 

“ Wlienoe was Indra, whence Sozna, whence Agni bom? Whence 
originated Tva^ter (“ the Fashioner^’)? Whence was Dh3t»r (“ the 
jOreator ”) born? 

From Ihdra was Indra bora, Soma from Soma and Agni from Agni. 
came of Tva^tar, and Dhatar .is bom of Dhatar.” 

Immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands one hymn of the Athawa- 
teda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the origin 
of the earth, is usually included among the cosmogonic hymns, 
but which is free from- any and every kind of mysticism and really 
contains very little philosophy, but so much the more true poetry. 
It is the magnificent hymn to Earthf Ath. XU, 1. In sixty- 
three verses the Mother Earth is here extolled as the supporter 
and preserver of everything earthly, and entreated for happiness 
and blessing and protection from all evil. Just a few verses in 
R. T. H. Griffith’s translation must suffice to give an idea of one 
of the most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of Ancient 
India : 


“ Truth, high and potent Law, the Consecrating Rite, 

Fervour, Brabma, ond Sacrifice uphold the Earth. 

May she, the Queen of all that is and is to be, may 
Prithivi make ample space and room for us. [1] 

She who at first was water in the ocean, whom with their wondrous 
powers the sages followed, 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed about wildi 
truth, and everlasting, . 

May she, this Earth, bestow upon us lustre, and grant us power in 
loftiest dominion. [8] 

She whom the Alvins measured out, o’er whom the foot of Vi? 5 iu 
strode, 

'Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Might, freed from all foemeu 
for himself, 

May Earth pour out h«; milk i(W us, a mother unto me her son. {10} 
O ^ithi^, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious J>e thy Kills and 
snow-clad mountains.* , > . 

is-iessB. 
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Unslain, uuwounded, unsubdued, 1 have set foot upon the Earth, 
On Earth, brown, black, ruddy and every-coloured, on t^e firm earth that 
Indra guards from danger. [11] 

Produced from thee, on thee move mortal creatures: thou bearest them, 
both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, Pyithivi, are these Five human Baces, for whom, though 
mortal, Sfirya as he rises spreads with his rays the light that is im¬ 
mortal. [ 15 ] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the gods, men, 
mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, 

Prithivi give me life of long duration I [22] 

Let what I dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring and grow again, 
O Purifier, lot me not pierce through thy vitals or thy heart. [86] 
May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with varied shout 


and noise, 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the drum resound. 
May she drive off our f(^men, may Pyithivi rid me of my foes. [41] 
Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the death 
both of the good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar, Earth opens herself for the wild 
swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure. 

Of one accord with Heaven, 0 Sage, set me in glory and in 
wealth.” [68] 


This hymn, which might just as well be found in the 
Jj^gveda-Samhita, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharvaveda^ 
too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient poetry, 
although the latter Saiphita, more than the Rgvedu, pursues one 
definite purpose. In this collection, too, as in that of the J^gveda, 
by the side of much that is of little value or absolutely worthless, 
there are rare gems of the oldest Indian poetic art. Only both 
works together, give us a real idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan 
Indians. 


The Ancient Indian Sacrifice and the Vbdic Samhitas 

The two SaiphitSiS which have so far been discussed have 
in common the fact that they were not compiled for special 
liturgical pi^rposes. Although most of the hyngis of the 
^gveda covdd be, and actuidly were used for sacrificial purposes, 
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and although the songs and spells of the Atharvaveda were alinost 
throughout employed for ritualistic and magic purposes, yet the 
collection and arrangement of the hymns in these Saiphitfis have 
nothing to do with the various liturgical and ritualistic pulses. 
The hymns were collected for their own sake and arranged and 
placed, in both these collections, with regard to their supposed 
authors or the singer-schools to which they belonged, partly also 
according to their contents and still more their external form— 
number of verses and such like. They are, as we may say> 
collections of songs which pursue a literary object. 

It is quite different with the Sazphitas of the two other 
Vedas, the Samaveda and the Yajurveda. In these collections 
we hud the songs, verses, and benedictions arranged according to 
Iheir practical purposes, in exactly the order in which they were 
used at the sacrihce. These are, in fact, nothing more than 
prayer-books and song-books for the pmctical use of certain sacri¬ 
ficial priests—not indeed written books, but texts, which existed 
only in the heads of teachers and priests and were preserved by 
means of oral teaching and learning in the priests’ schools.* 
Now, in order to explain the origin of these Samhitas, it is 
necessary to insert here a few words about the cult of the Aryan 
Indians. This is the more advisable as a complete understanding 
of the Vedic literature in general is altogether impossible without 
a certain insight into the ancient Indian sacrificial cult. 

So far back as we can trace the Vedic-Brahmanic religion 
there have always been two varieties of the cult. We have 
seen * that certain hymns of the ^gveda and a large , num¬ 
ber of songs and charms of the Atharvaveda were used 
as benedictions and prayers at birth and marriage and other 
occasions of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as well 
as at the various ceremonies which had to be performed by the 
herdsman for the prosperity, of the cattle and by the farmer for 
the growth of the fruits of the field. The Indians oaH these 
ceremonies, mostly also connected with sacrifices, * g^hyoir 
karmdm/ i.e., ‘domestic ceremonies’. Concerning these the 
Gfhyasutras, which will be mentioned later, give us detafiied 

I Cf. «bov«, p. 

* Cf, jp. 88 ff.t 04 ff.i XIS , 
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information. At the sacrifices which this domestic cult required, 
the householder himself, who was assisted at most by one single 
priest, the ‘ Brahman *, occupied the position of the sacrificial 
priest.‘ So far as these sacrifices were burnt offerings, the one 
fire of the domestic hearth served as the altar for their pi^senta- 
tion. Beside these sacrifices, which every pious Aryan, whether 
poor or rich, whether aristocratic or humble, performed accord¬ 
ing to ancient usage, there were also great sacrificial feasts— 
especially in connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, the 
god of the warriors,—^which could only be celebrated by the aristo¬ 
cratic and wealthy, more especially by the kings. On an 
extensive sacrificial place set up according to firmly established 
rules, altars were erected for the three sacred fires, which were 
necessary at every sacrifice of this kind, and a multitude of priests, 
headed by four chief priests, were occupied with the performance 
of the innumerable, extremely intricate rites and ceremonies 
required for such a sacrifice. The Yajamana or ‘ sacrificer,’ 
the prince or great man, who offered the sacrifice, had very little 
to do; his chief duty lay in giving the priests a liberal payment 
for the sacrifice (daksina). No wonder that the Brahmans 
selected these sacrifice-ceremonies, by which they gained the most, 
as the subject of enthusiastic study, that they developed a regular 
science o‘f sacrifice, which is set forth in those texts with which 
we shall become acquainted as Brahma^a8, and which form an 
essential part of the Sruti, the ‘ Bevelation *, i.e., of that 
literature to which, in the course of time, divine origin has been 
ascribed. These sacrifices, therefore, were called ^SrautakarMpi,' 
‘ ceremonies based upon Sruti,’ in contrast to the domestic 
(gfhya) ceremonies, which are based only upon Srpriti, ‘memory’, 
i.e., tradition, and possess no divine authority. 

Now the four chief priests who were occupied • with the 
drauta sacrifices are: (1) The Hotar, or * caller who recites 

the verses (rcab) of the hymns in order to praise the gods and 
invite them to the sacrifice; (2) the UdgQtar or ‘ singer *, who 

• t S, .6: Tlio iqqibiiilioeai of a Ra hm a n Is optioaat 

at domestic ssinttcM. Oohhita-Ofhyiulipra I, 0 , 8 f.. Brahmas is the cnlj priest 

at the Pftkayajfias the * simide eaotiflces' of the donkfetio catt);*^the^ s««ificer 
liintself is the Hotar (the priest erho redtee Urn vwsee). ~ * 
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accompanies the' preparation and presentation of' the sacrifices^ 
especially of the Soma libations, with chants (saman); (3) the 
Adhvapyu or ‘ executor of the sacrifice who performs all the 
sacrificial acts, at the same time muttering the prose prayers and 
sacrifice formulae (yajus), and (4) the Brahman or high priest* 
whose office it is to protect the sacrifice from harm. For every 
sacred act, therefore, every sacrifice too is, according to the Indian 
view, exposed to a certain amount of danger; if an act is not 
performed exactly in accordance with the ritualistic prescription, 
if a spell or a prayer formula is not spoken correctly, or if a melody 
is sung incorrectly, then the sacred act may bring destruction 
upon the originator of the sacrifice. Therefore, the Brahman sits 
in the south of the place of sacrifice, in order to protect the 
sacrifice : the south being the haunt of the god of death, and the 
haunt from which the demons, hostile to the sacrifice, threaten 
the people. He follows the course of the^hole sacrifice mentally, 
and as soon as he notices the least mistake in a sacrificial act, 
in a recitation or in a chant, he must, by pronouncing sacred 
words, make good the harm. Therefore, the Brahman is called 
in an old text “ the best physician among the sacrificial priests.” ‘ 
But in order to be able to fulfil this office the Brahman must be 
* full of the veda he fulfils his office as sacrificial priest^* with 
the threefold knowledge ’, i.e., by means of his knowledge of 
the three Vedas, which puts him in the position of being able 
instantly to detect every error.* 

On the other hand, the three other priests need only know 
one Veda each. The verses with which the Hotar calls the gods 
to the sacrifice, the so-called ‘ verses of invitation ’ (anuvSkyas), 
and the verses with which he accompanies the gifts, the so-called 


1 Satapatha-BrOJuna^, XIV, 2, 2. 10. C/. Ohindogya-Upanifod, IV, 17, 8 f. 

* Aitareya-ira^yaka, III, 2, 8, 6. SoUtpatha-Brdhmai^, XI, 5, 8, 7. Oafy mi m 
later period waa the Brahman brought into relationship with the Athanavedm^ ao that the 
Atharvaoeda waa emnetimoe actnalljr called * Brabmaveda' or ' the Veda <A, the 
Brahman' and the adherents of the A,tkart)amda declared that the Bndnnan moat he 
a knower of the Athaftav$da-8iup^iiM, In reaUty the office of the Brriunan at the 
Sranta-aaciifiea has nothing to do with the ift/Muraoedo. However, we can nndentand 
that the two were oomneeted with each other. For, the BnffiiMn, aa xemMimd above, 
offlei%ted a^ onlj^prmt wt Qrhya-aamifieea, he (^tainly had to be^amidifr with the 
benedicUooa which ociinr, for the nmat part, in the Alihitnatedm, 
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' verses of sacrifice ’ (yajyas), the Hotar takes from the Bgveda. 
He must also know the ^gveda^Samhita, i.e., he must have 
memorized it, in order to compile out of it the so-called Sastras 
or songs of praise ’ which he had to recite at the Soma sacrifice. 
Thus the ^gveda-Samhita stands in a certain relationship) to the 
hotar, although it is in no wise collected or arranged for the 
purposes of this priest. 

However, to the Soma-sacrifice belong not only the songs 
of praise recited by the hotar, but also the so-called stotras or ‘ songs 
of praise ’, which are sung by the udgatar and his assistants.* 
Such stotras consist of song-stanzas, i.e., stanzas (rcah) which 
had been made the bearers of certain melodies (saman). These 
melodies, as well as the song-verses with which they were 
connected, were learnt by the udgatar-priests in the schools of 
the Smnaveda, and the Samaveda-Sarnhitas are nothing but 
collections of texts which have been collected for the uses of the 
udgtltars, not for their own sake, but because of the melodies the 
bearers of which they were. 

Finally, the Adhvaryu-priest, at his innumerable sacrificial 
rites, has to utter, in low voice, partly short prose formulae, 
partly longer prayers in prose and verse—the prose formulae and 
prayers are called yajus (plur. yajuip,si)j the verses rc (plur. rcah).* 
In the Samhitds of the Yajurveda all these prose formulae and 
prayers, mostly accompanied by rules and discussions on the 
sacrificial acts at which they are to be uttered, are collected for the 
purposes of the Adhvaryu-priest, in the order in which they were 
used at the sacrifices. 

We now turn to the discussion of the liturgical Saiphit&s, 
as, according to what has just been stated, we may call the 
Samhitas of the Samaveda and the Yajurveda, in contrast to those 
of the ^gveda and the Atharvaveda. 


1 In fact the chants (stotsaa) come frtt, and then the leeitationa (Sftstraa). 

* The Hotar recites the hymns, i.e., he repeats them aloud in a kind of Bing<wiig« 
the udgft^r singe the 8<mgs of praise to certain melodies, the .adhva^ mnUets. the 
prayers. Only the ' Nigadasa variation of the Yajus^fimnQlae, whkh aerira the 
purpose of Sumftoning the' other priests to th^ various oceupati^ns.^naliarany had to 
Im uttered loudly by the adhsaryu. 
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T5e SIamaveida-Samhita 

' Of the many Samhitas of the Samaveda which, are said 
to have existed once—^the Purai^ias even speak of a thousand 
Sainhitas—,* only three have come down to’ us.* The best 
known of these, the J$amaveda-8affihii^ of the Kauthumas,* 
consists of two parts, the Arcika or the ‘ verse-collection ’ and 
the Uttararcika, the ‘ second verse-collection *. Both parts 
consist of verses, which nearly all recur in the ^gveda. Of the 
1810—or, if we subtract the repetitions, 1649—verses, which 
are contained in the two parts together, all but 75 are also found 
in the Rgveda-Samhita and, mostly in Books VIII and IX of the 
latter. Most of these verses are composed in Gayatri metre or 
in Pragatha stanzas which are made up of Gayatri and Jagatl 
lines, and doubtless the stanzas and songs composed in these 
metres were from the beginning intdhded for singing.* The 
seventy-five verses which do not occur in the partly 

found in other Samhitas, partly in various works on ritual; some 
may be taken from a recension unknown to us, but some are only 
pieced together out of sundry verses of the ^gveda without any 
proper meaning. Some of the verses of the Rgveda met with in 
the Samaveda offer divergent readings, and it has been bplieved 
that a more ancient text might be recognized in them. But 
Theodor Aufrecht," has already shown that the divergent readings 
of the Samaveda are due only to arbitrary, intentional or acci¬ 
dental alterations—alterations such as also occur elsewhere 


1 Later anthors also speak of « thousaad schools of the Sarnavedo. B. Simon, 
BeOrSge tur Kenni/nis der veditohen Seluilen (Kiel, 1689), pp. 27, 80 fx 

The Baiphitft of the B&payanlyas has been edited and translated by J. Stevenson, 
London, 1842; that of the Kauthnmas by Th. Benfey, Leipzig, 1848, tod by Satya- 
vrata SSma^rainin, Bibl. Ind., 1871 ff. The Jaimitaya-SaiphitS has been edited by W. 
Caland (Indiaohe Porsehungeti, 2, Breslan, 1907). 

s About and the other two Si^hitfts s. Caland, loo, dt,, Introdnctum. See 

also Oldmibeig, QGA., 1906, 711 ft. 

* This is proved by the very names * O&yatil ’ and * Pragithawhich are 
derived from the veri) * gS ' (resp. progd) * to sing *. See H. Oldenbeig, ZnMG., 88, 
1884, 489 ff., 464 ff. 

• In the preface to his editkm of the hymns of the l$gvoia (2od ed., Bonn, lS7n 
IT, xsnviii ff. See also J. Bmne, Zw toactkiiUk dor dem SemModotinit dt/m achte? 
Moifdala dot *!S^9€da*gotwint9m«n Stettmt, Dim, Kiel, 1909, who comes to' the 
conelnshm as Anfredit, foe. ott., and OMenberg, Hgmnen do* '^igoodA- 1, pp. 
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where words are prepared for music. Fot in the Sumaveda, in 
the Arcika as well as in the UttarS,rcika^ the text is only a means 
to an end. The essential dement is always the melody, and 
the purpose of both parts is that of teaching the pielodies. 
The scholar, who wished to be trained as an udgatar-priest in 
the schools of the iSdmaveda, had first to learn the melodies: 
this Was done with the aid of the Arcika; then only could he 
memorize the stbtras as they were sung at the sacrifice, for 
which purpose the Uttararcika served. 

The first part of our Sdmaveda-Samhita, the Arcika, con¬ 
sists of five hundred and eighty-five single stanzas (re) to which 
the various melodies (saman) belong, which were used at the 
sacrifice. The word saman^ although frequently used for the 
designation of the text which had been either made or destined 
for singing, means originally only ‘ tune ’ or ‘ melody As 
we say that a verse is sung * to a certain tune ’, thus the Indians 
say the reverse: This or that melody (saman) is ‘ sung upon 
a particular stanza The Vedic theologians, however, conceive 
the relationship of melody and stanza in such a way that they 
say, the melody has originated out of the stanza. The stanza (fc) 
is, therefore, called the Yoni, i.e., ‘ the womb ’, out of which 
the melody came forth. And although naturally a stanza can be 
sung to various melodies, and one melody can be used for different 
stanzas, there arc certain stanzas, which, as a rule, maiy be 
considered as the'texts—^the ‘ yonis ’, as the Indian technical 
term goes—^for certain melodies. The Arcika then, is nothing 
but a collection of five hundred and eighty-five ‘ yonis ’ or single 
stanzas, which are sung to about double the number of different 
tunes.' It may be compared to a song-book, in which only the 
text of the first stanza of each song is given as an aid to the 
recollection of the tune. 

The Uttararcika, the second part of the Samaveda- 
Sarrihitd, consists of four hundred chants, mostly of lihree stanzas 
each,* out of which the stotras which, are sung at the chief 

* Bee ddenbeiig, O0A., 190B, 713 

, s 387 egoge etmaist of 8 v«f*es each, 86 of 2 eieb, 18 of one lO.of S Mefa* 

' 3 i)t font each, 4 of 8 each, 8 of 0 eadii ilte auae aomb^ of lO^^ech, ,2tOf 7 eedif 
the aatoe number at 12 eai^, end one aon^ consjata of 8 . 
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sacrifices are formed. While in the Arcika the stanzas are 
arranged partly according to the metre, partly according to 
the gods to which they are addressed (in the sequence: Agni, 
Jndra, Soma), the chants in the Uttararcika are arranged accord* 
ing to the order of the principal sacrifices.^ A stotra then, 
consists of several, usually three stanzas, which are all sung to 
the same tune, namely to one of the tunes which the Arcika 
teaches. We may compare the Uttararcika to a song-book in 
which the complete text of the songs is given, while it is presumed 
that the melodies are already known. It is usually assumed that 
the Uttararcika is of later origin than the Arcika.* In favour of 
this assumption is the fact that the Arcika contains many 
‘ yonis therefore, also many melodies, which do not occur at 
all in the chants of the Uttararcika, and that the Uttar&rcika also 
contains some songs for which the Arcika teaches no melody. On 
the other hand, however, the Uttararcika is an essential comple¬ 
tion of the Arcika : the latter is, as it were, the first, the former 
the second course in the instruction of the udgatar. 

Both parts of the Samhita give ua only tlie texts as they are 
spoken. The 7nelodies themselves, in any case in the earliest 
times, were taught by oral, and probably also instrumental 
rendering. Of later origin are the so-called Ganas or ‘^ng- 
books ’ proper (from ga ‘ to sing ’), which designate the 
melodies by means of musical notes, and in which the texts are 
drawn up in the form which they take in singing, t.c,, with all 
the extensions of syllables, repetitions and interpolations of 
syllables and even of whole words—^the so-called ‘ stobhas *, as 
hoyi, huva, hoi, and so on, which are partly not unlike our huzzas 
and other shouts of joy. The oldest notation is probably that by 
means of syllables, as ta, co, na, etc. More frequent, however, 
is the designation of the seven notes by means of the figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 6 and 7, with which the F, B, B, C, B, A, G, of our 

1 On th« stotras of thel Simwida «nd their use at the saerifice, a. A. Hilkbtandtt 
Rituallitteratur, * Grondriss IHi 2, pp. 92 ff. 

■ Caland [Ds wording van den SOnuiveda, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1907; Die Jaimi- 
pp. * f. and WZKM,, 22, 1908, 48B ff.l endeavoom to prore that the 
UttaitiBika ii older. Oldenbarg, GGA., 1908, 718, 722, diepntes Uiie on good gtoondf. 
Pw? the question of of. the SinwvedHt a. Caland, Sene onhevoiHfe. Secende 

ran den Simaveda, Ameter^un <Ahad.), 1906. 

1 ^- 1808 © 
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scale correspond. When singing, the priests emphasize these 
various notes by means of movements of the hands and the 
fingers.* There are, attached to the Arcika, a Gramageyagana 
(‘ book of songs to be sung in the village ’) and an AranyagSna 
(‘ book of forest songs ’). In the latter those melodies were 
collected, which were considered as dangerous (taboo), and, there¬ 
fore, had to be learnt in the forest, not in the village.® There 
are also two other books of songs, the Ghagana and the 
■Ohyagana. These were composed for the purpose of giving the 
Samans in the order in which they were employed at the ritual, 
the Ghagana being connected with the Gramageyagana, the 
Uhyagana with the Aranyagana.® 

■ The number of known melodies must have been a very 
large one,* and already at a very early period every melody had 
a special name. Not ^nly are they often mentioned by these 
names in the ritual-books, but various symbolical meanings are 
also ascribed to them, and they play no insignificant part in the 
symbolism and mysticism of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads, especially a few of them, such as the two melodies 
‘ Brhat ’ and ‘ Kathantara ’, which already appear in the 
Rgveda. The priests and theologians certainly did not invent all 
these'melodies themselves. The oldest of them were presumably 
popular melodies, to which in very early times semi-religious 
songs were sung at solstice celebrations and other national 
festivals, and yet others may date back as far as that noisy music 
with which pre-brahmanical wizard-priests not unlike the magi¬ 
cians, shamans and medicine-men of the primitive peoples— 
accompanied their wild songs and rites.* Traces of this popular 
origin of the saman-melodies are seen already in the above- 
mentioned stobhas or shouts of joy, and especially in the fact that 

* Mote details about this the most ancient music of the Indians can be found 

in A. C. Bamell, The Jtrehej^a Brdhma^ . of the SdtM Veda (Mangalme, 1876), 

Introd., pp. zxviii, zli>xlTiii. 

* Bee W. Caland, Die Jaiminlya-Satphiti, p. 10; H. Oldmberg, GKIA., 1908, 
pp. 722 f. • 

* See Oaland, Die, JoimiMiya-Saiiihiti, pp, 2 it. 

* A later author gives the nm^hsr of Simans as 8,0001 (Ik Sunon, dk, p. SL) 

. , . See fL. muebrandt. Die Sonwoeindfeate in AH-tndien i^ep, tm der Bectsdirift 

fOr .Konrad Hofmann), Sh’langen 1889| pp. it.'84 Blarmfield,«77ks Opd 

ifrt4 the SHma-veda, in WZIPC** 17, 1908, pp. 166 4, ^ 
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the melodies of the Sdmaveda were looked upon as possessing 
magic power even as late as in brahmanical times/ There is a 
ritual-book belonging to the Sdmave,da, called SdmavidhSna- 
Brdhmanaj the second part of which is a regular handbook of 
magic, in which the employment of various SSmans for magic 
purposes is taught. We may also see a survival of the connec¬ 
tion of the Saman-melodies with the pre-brahmanical popular 
belief and magic, in the fact that the brahmanical law-books 
teach that the recitation of the ^gveda and the Yajurveda must 
be interrupted as soon as the sound of a saman is heard. 
Especially distinct is the rule in Apastamba’s law-book/ where 
the barking of dogs, the braying of donkeys, the howling of 
wolves and jackals, the hooting of the owls, the sound of musical 
instruments, weeping, and the tone of mmans are enumerated as 
sounds at which the Veda-study must be interrupted. 

Thus, then, the Smnavedn-Satrihi^ is not without value 
for the history of Indian sacrifice and magic, and the ganas 
attached to it are certainly very important for the history of 
Indian music,® even though as yet in no way exploited for this 
purpose. As a literary production, however, this Samhita is 
practically worthless for us. 


1 The prioiary meaning of Saman is probably ' propitiatory song ‘ a meatus 
-for appeasing gods and demons The word saman also occurs in the sense of ‘mildness, 
soothing words In the older literature,. when the Samaveda is quoted, it is usually 
with the w(»ds: “ The Chandogas say Chondoga means ‘ Chandas-singer and 
chandas combines in itself the meanings ‘ magic song * sacred text ’ and ‘ metre'. 
The fundamental moaning of the word must be something like ‘ rliythiuical speech *; 
it might be connected with the root chand ‘ to please, to satisfy, or to cause to please *, 
(cf. chanda, ‘ pleasing, alluring, inviting '). 

* 1 , 8 , 10 , 19 * 

* Oldenberg concludes his investigations of the 8&maveda (GOA., 1908, 7W) with 

the remark that these literary investigationa '* after all only touch upon tha problemg 
lying on the surface of the Simavada for, in order to penetrate to grebes? depths, 
the pUloIogist would have to bo a student of the history of music as well.^ Since (hen 
we have gained atx idea of the present-day mode of reciting the SAmans in Pefter 
(Die i^iiohe Miuik .4er eedisoken und der klassiselien. ZeiU imt Textan i^nd UshsrsehHm- 
Qetif B. fiWger, SWA., 1019), based on the records of the Phonogramm-^Awhlv oi tihe 
Vittma It is etill doohtfol, howefsr. whether this neoessatily teackM^ tis how 

ti)e.an<dent Xjdgttan sat^ years ago. See also B. Siinao, NoUtMoim dar ttdif- 
chin SOB a.). it 
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The Samhitas of the Yajurveda 

Just as the Samaveda^Samhita is the song-book of the 
udgatar, so the Yajurveda-Samhitas are the praydr-hooks for the 
Adhvaryu priest. The grammarian Patafijali * speaks ef ** 101 
schools of the Veda of the Adhvaryus ”, and it is conceivable 
that many schools of just this Veda existed; for with reference 
to the separate sacrificial acts, such as the Adhvaryu had to 
execute and accompany with his prayers, differences of opinion 
and sectarian divisions could easily arise, which led to the forma¬ 
tion of special manuals and prayer-books. The least deviation 
in the ceremonial or in the liturgy was sufficient cause for the 
formation of a new Vedic school. Up to the present we know 
the following five Sainhitas and schools of the Yajurveda : 

1. The Kdthakaj the Yajurveda-Sa^trihita in the recension 
of the Katha-school.* 

2. The Kapisthala-Katha-SajriMtd, which is preserved 
only in a few fragments of manuscript.* 

3. The Maitrdyam-Sarnhitd, i.e., the Yajurveda-Samhita 
in the recension of the MaitrayanTya school.* 

4. The TaittirTya-Samhita, i.e., the Yajurveda-Samhita 
in the recension of the Taittirlya school, also called Kpastamha- 
Sarrthitd after the Apastamba-school, one of the chief schools in 
which this text was taught.® 

These four recensions are closely inter-related, and are 
designated as belonging to tlie Black-Yajurveda. Differing from 
them is 


^ In the Introduction to his MahSbhi^a. 

* Edited by L. t. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1900-1910, Index Verborum by B. Simon, 
1913. "For the contents o! the E&tluika see A. Weber, Jnd. Stud., 8451 ff.; for the text 
and its interpretation s. Keith, JBAS., 1910, 517 ff.; 1912, 1095 ff.; Galand, ZDMG., 72, 
1918, 12 ff. 

* Seo L. V. Schroeder, W2KM., 12, 862 f. 

* Edited by L. v. Schroeder, Leipzig, 1881-1666. Numerous passages ftom this 
SaxphitK have been translated into German by L. v. Schroeder, Indiene lAUrtdur utii 
KtMw, ,Leipzig, 1887, pp. 110462. See also Schroeder, ZDHG., 88, 1879, 177 iff.; 
Galand, ZDICG., 72, 1918, 6 ff. 

■ iBdited by A. Wdber in Ind. Siud.^ Vols. 11 and 12, 18f].*79; «it|i Siyspn'* 
commentary in^Bibl. Ind., 1860-18^ and in AnSS Nr. 42; .traiulaMI iptp Englisli by 
A. B, Keith, HOS., Vols. 18, 19, lOlA. 
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5. The Vcjasaneyi-Samhita or the SaiphitS of the White 
Yajuroedaj which takes its name from YSjfiavalkya V&jas^zieya, 
the chief teacher of this Veda. Of this Vajasaneyi^Sq^hka 
there are two recensions, that of the Kanva and that of the 
Madhyandina-school, which, however, differ very little from each 
other.* 

The chief difference between the Saiphitas of the ‘ black ’ 
and the ‘ white * Yajurveda lies in the fact that the Vdjasaneyi'- 
Samhim contains only the Mantras, i.e., the prayers and sacri¬ 
ficial formulas which the priest has to utter, while the Saiphitas 
of the Black Yajurveda^ besides the Mantras, contain a presenta¬ 
tion of the sacrificial rites belonging to them, as well as discus¬ 
sions on the same. That is to say, in the Samhitas of the Black 
Yajurveda there is that which is called ‘ Brahmapa ’ or 
‘ theological discussion and which Jorms the contents of the 
Brahmanas to be discussed in the next chapter, mixed with the 
Mantras. Now it is easily conceivable that in the prayer-books 
intended for the use of the Adhvaryus, the sacrificial rites them¬ 
selves too were discussed, for these priests had above all to perform 
the separate sacrificial acts, and the muttering of prayers and 
formulas in the closest connection with these acts formed only a 
small part of their duties. It can, therefore, hardly be'doubted 
that the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda are older than the 
Vajosaneyi-Sarnhita. Only later systematizers among the Yajur- 
veda-theologians probably felt the necessity of having a Saiphita 
consisting only of Mantras analogous to the other Vedas, as well 
as a Brahmana separate from it.” 


* Ed. by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Parfc I, The V&jaganeyi-Sarithitd ... 

with the Commentary of MahJdhara, Berlin-London, 1852). Translated into English by 
B. T. H. Griffith (The Texts of the White Yajurvedds, Benarra, 1890. 

> It is QSually assumed that the name * white * Yajurveda means ‘ eUex, well* 
arranged' Yajurveda, and that it indicates the clear distinction between BMSrificial 
utterances and explanations ritual in the same, while * black' Yajurveda maans 
' nnarranged ’ Yajurveda, O^is explanation, emanating from Indian oommentaton, 
seems very improbable to me. Bat already in Satap^ Br. XIV, 9, 4, S8 (of. IV, 4, 6, 
19) the * white sacrificial otteranoes ’ (Sukldni yajUipfi^ are ealled idttysui, ‘ meiM 
bt the sun'; and the PurdQas, too, relate that YKjOaralkya leeeived now a ae ri fto irf 
ntteianoes ;fram the sun (Vif^u-Purd^, 111, 5). ~ I believe the 4 mUfs Yi^nrteda.' 
owes its ntfbe to this ommeetion with the sun. In contrast to tfak the ol^fsr TajTirveda^; 
was then sallad Uie * black' one. It is most impifribable that the So^tA of 
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Significant, however, though the differences between the 
single Saiphitas of the Yajureeda may have been for the priests 
and theologians of ancient India, yet for us they are quite-in¬ 
essential ; and also as to time the various Samhitas of the Black 
{ind White Yajurveda are probably not very distant from each 
other. If, therefore, in the following lines I give a short des¬ 
cription of the contents of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita, then this is 
quite sufficient to give the reader an idea of the contents and 
character of the Samhitas of the Yajurveda in general. 

The Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd consists of 40 sections, of which, 
however, the last 16 (perhaps even the last 22) are of later date. 
The first 26 sections contain the prayers for the most important 
great sacrifices. The first two sections give the prayers for the 
New and Full Moon sacrifices (Darilapurnamasa) with the oblation 
to the Fathers (Pindapitp^ajna) belonging to them. In the third 
section follow the prayers for the daily fire-cult, the laying of the 
fire, and the fire-sacrifices which have to be offered every morning 
and evening (Agnihotra), and the Sacrifices of the Seasons 
(Caturmasya) which take place every four months. The prayers 
for the Soma-sacrifice in general,^ including the animal-sacrifice 
belonging to it, are to be found in sections IV to VIII. Among 
the Soma-sacrifices there are such as last one day, and such as 
last several days. To the one-day sacrifices belongs the Vajapeya 
or ‘ Drink of Strength ’, a sacrifice offered originally probably 
only by warriors and kings, which was connected with a chariot- 
race, and at which, besides Soma, brandy (sura) also was offered, 
fe drink otherwise prescribed according to brahmanical law.* 
Intended exclusively for kings is the ‘ King’s inauguration 


while Yajurveda ia most closely related to the original form ol the Veda of the AdhTatyn," 
as Piachel thinks, RG., 172. Cf. Keith, HOS., Yol. 18, pp. Isxxv ff., on the. mntual 
relationehip of the Saiphitfts of the Yajurveda. 

The sacrifices of the Ancient Indians fall into two great sub-divisbns : food 
taer^ee (in which principally milk, butter, cake, pulp and grain were offned) and Sonia 
(whose chief component part is the eoma-libations). The w^rate saciifices 
may be olassed under these two chief groins. The andnial tacriflce is connected yrith 
of the first divisioni as well as those of the second. In connection with every 
-Und (rf'Eacrtfioe is the pe^euli, whidr is, to a eei^in the prelimino]^ of ey«y. 

kind of wondilp cif the gods. ' ' ' 

.n Aeeordii^; to the law bodks, the drinking of branf^ is ag gnsR st sin jM..<he 
« Brahtnan. 
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sacrifice ’ or Esjasuya, a sacrificial feast connected with many 
a popular usage: a symbolical military expedition, a play at dice, 
and* all sorts of magic rites. The prayers for these two kinds of 
Soma-sacrifices are contained in sections IX and X. Then in 
sections XI to XVIII follow the numerous prayers and sacrificial 
formulsB for the Agnicayana or the ‘ Building of the Fire Altar ’, 
a ceremony which extends over a whole year, and to which a 
deep mystical-symbolical meaning is ascribed in the Brahmanas. 
The fire-altar is named no other than ‘ Agni ’ and is looked upon 
throughout as identical with the fire-god. It is built of 10,800 
bricks, in the form of a large bird with outspread wings. In the 
lowest stratum of the altar the heads of five sacrificial animals are 
immured, and the bodies of the animals are thrown info the 
water out of which the clay for the manufacture of the bricks and 
the fire-pan is taken. The modelling and baking of the fire-pan 
and the separate bricks, many of whiclf have special names and a 
symbolical significance of their own, is executed with much cere¬ 
moniousness accompanied by the continuous recitation of spells 
and prayer-formulas. The following sections XIX to XXI give 
the prayers for the SautramaiiT celebration, a remarkable sacri¬ 
ficial ceremony at which again, instead of the drink of Soma, 
brandy is used and sacrificed to the As^vins, to the ^goddess 
SarasvatT and to Indra. The ceremony is recommended for one 
who has drunk too much Soma or with whom the Soma does not 
agree—and that may have been its original purpose—^but also for 
a Brahman who desires success for himself, for a banished king 
who desires to regain his throne, for a warrior who desires victory, 
and for a Vai^ya who wishes to attain great riches. Many of the 
prayers belonging to this sacrifice refer to the legend of Indra, 
who was indisposed through intoxication from excessive enjoy¬ 
ment of Soma and had to be cured by the Alvins and by 
SarasvatT." Finally, sections XXII to XXV, with which the old 
part of the Vajasaneyi-Sarnhitd ends, contain the prayers for the 
great Horse-sacrifice (A^Vamedha), which only a powerful king, 
a mighty conqueror or ^ world-ruler ’, might offer. . Old legen^* 
and epic poems tell of primeval kings, who performed this 

I Cf> i^T«t 74, 
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Racriiioe, and it is looked upon as the highest glory of a ruler, if 
it can be said of him: “He offered the Horse-sacrifice.” The 
purpose of this great sacrifice is expressed very beautifully in the 
prayer (Vajasaneyi-SamhitatXXll, 22): 

*' 0 Brahman t May in this kingdom the Brahmin be bom who 
shines through sacred knowledge I May the warrior who is a hero, a 
skilful shot, a good marksman, and a powerful chariot-fighter, be born 
here 1 Also the cow which yields good milk, the ox which draws well, the 
swift horse, the good housewife! May to this sacrificer a hero-son be 
born who is Tictorious, a mighty chariot-fighter and eloquent in the 
assembly! May Parjanya send us rain according to our desire! May 
our fruit-bearing plants ripen! May happiness and prosperity fall to our 
share!” 


That the last fifteen sections are of later origin is not to 
be doubted. Sections XXVI to XXXV are designated even by 
Indian tradition itself as Khilas, i.e., ‘ appendices ‘ supple¬ 
ments Actually XXVI to XXIX contain only appendices to 
the prayers of the preceding sections. Section XXX is shown 
to be an addition even through the fact that it contains no prayers, 
but only an enumeration of the people who are to be sacrificed 
at the J^urusamedha or ‘ Human sacrifice ’ to the most diverse 
divine beings or to beings and powers for the moment elevated 
to divinity. No less than one hundred and eighty-four persons 
are to be slaughtered at this Purusamedha, there being offered, 
to give only a few examples, “ to Priestly Dignity a Brahmin, to 
Royal Dignity a warrior, to the Maruts a Vai^ya, to Asceticism 
a Sudra, to Darkness a thief, to Hell a murderer, to Evil a 

eunuch.to Lust a harlot, to Noise a singer, to Dancing 

a bard, to Singing an actor.to Death a hunter.to the 

Dice a gambler.to Sleep a blind man, to Injustice a deaf 

man.to Lustre a fire-lighter.to Sacrifice a washer¬ 
woman, to Desire a female dyer.....to Yama a barren woman 

.to the Joy of Festival a lute-player, to Cry a flute-player 

.to Earth a cripple.to Heaven a bald-headed man 

and so on. Surely it is hardly conceivable that all these classes 
of people should have been brought together and killed. We have 
to deal here probably only with a symbolical rite r^resenting 
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a kind of ‘ human sacrifice ’ by which even the great Hoi^- 
sacrifice was to be outdone, but which probably existed only as 
part of sacrificial mysticism and theory, and in reality hardly 
occurred,* With this agrees also the fact that section XXXI 
contains a version of the Puni?asukta, known to us from the 
^(jueda —^i.e., of the hymn ^v. X, 90, in which the origin of the 
world through the sacrificing of the Purusa and the identification 
of the world with the Purusa are taught, Purusa, ‘ Man ’, being 
conceived as the Highest Being,—and that this section, which 
the Brahman is to recite at the Purusamedha, is also called an 
TJpanisad, i.e., a secret doctrine. Section XXXn, too, is in 
form and contents nothing but an Upanisad. The Creator 
Prajapati is here identified with the Purusa and the Brahman. 
The first six verses of section XXXIV are similarly counted 
amongst the Upanisads, with the title ^ivasamkalpa-Upani^ad* 
The prayers of sections XXXII to XXXIV are to be employe^ at 
the so-called Sarvamedha or ‘ All-sacrifice This is the 
highest sacrifice which exists at all, and which ends with the 
sacrificer’s presenting the whole of his possessions to the priests 
as sacrificial fee and then retiring as a hermit into the forest there 
to spend the rest of his days. Section XXXV contains a few 
funeral verses, which are mostly taken from the ^gveda. 
Sections XXXVI to XXXIX contain the prayers for the ceremony 
called Pravargya, at which a cauldron is made red-hot on the 
sacrificial fire, to represent symbolically the sun; in this cauldron 
milk is then boiled and offered to the AsSvins. The whole cele¬ 
bration is regarded as a great mystery. At the end of it the 
sacrificial utensils are so arranged that they represent a man: 


> So also Oldenberg, .Religion dee Veda, Snd Ed., pp. S62 f. and Keith, HOS., 
Vol. 18, pp. cxxxviii, who says : “ There con be no doubt that the ritual is a tosxa 
priestly invention to 611 up the apparent gop in the sacrHicial system which provided iu>. 
place for man." Hillebrandt (Ritmllitteratur, ’ Grundriss ’ Ed, 9, pp. 163), however, 
considers the Purusamedha to be a real human sacri6ce. There can be no doubt, that 
human saciiaces occurred in ancient India, though not in the Brehinanical cult—iodly 
survivals of it can be traced in the rite of building tbe br'ck-altar for the 6re, and id 
the Sonahdepa legend—, just as cruel human sacriSces occurred even in modem tiroes 
among certain sects. But this does npt prove thst the Purusamedha was such a saenSce. 

* Vdioianegi-Sain^ita, 34, 1‘6, is found as nn UpanifM to OupneWwri of 
DuptrroH, anti translated l^Deussen, Sfoheig Upaniehaie dee Vida, p. 8»r. Jtee above 
pp. 16 t. ' 
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the milk-pots are the head, on which a tuft of sacred grass 
represents the hair; two milking-pails represent the ears, two 
little gold leaves the eyes, two cups the heels, the flour sprinkled 
over the whole the marrow, a mixture of milk and honey the 
blood, and so on. The prayers and formulas naturally correspond 
with the mysterious ceremonies.* The XL and last section of 
the Vajasaneyi~Sarnhit& again contains an Upanisad, the very 
important TSa~Upanisadf occurring in all Upanisad-collections, to 
which we shall have to refer in the chapter on the Upanisads. 

If it is already clear from the contents of the last sections 
that they are of a later date, it is confirmed still more by the fact 
that the prayers contained in the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda 
only correspond to those of the first half of the Vdjasaneyi- 

Samhitd.* 

• 

Now as regards the prayers and sacrificial formulae them¬ 
selves, which form the principal contents of the Yajurveda- 
Samhitasf they consist partly of verses (re), partly of prose 
sentences. It is the latter which are called ‘ Yajus ’, and 
from which the Yajurveda takes its name. The prose of 
these prayers is occasionally rhythmical and here and there 
even rises to poetical flight.® The verses which occur are mostly 
found ‘also in the Rgveda-Samhitd. The various readings, how¬ 
ever, which the Yajurveda often presents, are not indeed more 
ancient than the text found in the Rgveda, but they are mostly 
intentional alterations which were made in the verses, in order to 
bring them more into line with the sacrificial acts. Only rarely 
were whole hymns of the B^veda included in the Yajurveda- 
Samhitas; mostly they are only single verses, torn from their 
context, which just appeared suitable to some sacrificial ceremony 
or other, and were, therefore, included in the Veda of prayers. 
Therefore, these verses are of less interest to uSi The char^- 

1 For details sboat all these sacrifices and festivals s. Hillebrandt, RiiuaUit' 
teratur (* Gmndriss *, HI. 9), pp. 97-166; H. Oldenberg, Beiigion dsa Veda, Snd Bd., 
If). 487-474; E. Hardy, Die vediech-hrahmanieohe periode der SeUgion. dee lUten Jndietu, 
Monster i. W., 1898, pp. 154 ff. and EeiUi, HOB., VoL 18. pp. dii ff. 

• Only the first. 18 Adhytyas of the YAjaaenepi^anidiitg arb oomplrtely fivan, 
vrord word, and explained in th* Satapaih4*BrShMa^ td &p White Vaiarveda.'' 

• See KdRh, HOS., Vol. 18, pp. rtl IT., and H. Gj|denbet|f, $% Qeeehiehte det 
olttmMMhen Preta <A6GW- N.F., Bd. 16, BerUn^ 191^. pp< 9 ff., 1% liofQbfe M %. 
Tejiw. 
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teristic element of the Yajurveda is the prose formulae and 
prayers/ 

The simplest prayer that we can imagine is the dedication, 
of a sacrificial gift with the mere utterance of the name of the 
deity to which it is offered. Formulae of this kind are very 
numerous in the Yajurveda. “ Thee for Agni ”, ” thee for 
Indra ”, or ” this for Agni ”, or also ” for Agni Hail!” ” for 
Indra Hail!” etc.—^with such words the gift is laid down or 
thrown into the sacred fire. A shorter and simpler song of praise 
to a god can hardly be imagined than the words with which every 
morning and every evening the fire-sacrifice consisting of milk 
(Agnihotra) is offered : ‘‘ Agni is Light, Light is Agni, Hail!” 
(in the evening), and ” Surya is Light, Light is Surya, Hail!” 
(in the morning). In equally brief words the purpose of a sacred 
act is often indicated, when, for instance, the sacrificial priest 
cuts off the branch with which the cal\%s are driven from the 
cows, and says at the same time: ” Thee for juice, thee for 
strength! ” or the utensil which served for a sacred act is briefly 
named and a wish attached to it, when, for instance, the piece 
of wood with which the sacrificial fire ililD be kindled, is dedicated 
with the words: ” This, Agni, is thy igniter; through it mayst 

Thou grow and thrive. May we also grow and thrive!” If one 
apprehends evil or bad magic from an object used at the sacrifice, 
a short spell serves to avert it. The halter with which the sacri¬ 
ficial animal is bound to the stake, is addressed thus ; ‘ ‘ Become 

no snake, become no viper!” The razor with which the sacri- 
ficer, when he is consecrated for the sacrifice, has his beard shaved, 
is thus addressed by the priest: ”0 Knife, do not injure him !*' 

At the consecration of a king, the king looks down upon the. 
ground and prays: ” Mother Barth, mayest Thou not injure 

me, nor I Thee!” * 

The deities are not always invoked or praised in these 
sacrifice-formulae, but in the most diverse ways sacrificial utensils 
and sacrificial acts are brought into relation to deities. Thus, 

1 We «]m> tttke no hero of the Bcfthina 9 ».Uke theological esplaiutuHut 

the of the BUtok. Ydjumia caniain, besidea the inrayors and huviula. 

Whal it eiM in the f<dldwii»g ahoot m BtSbmaijaB it ap^Boahle ^ theae too. 

• Ftf/. iV, 1. n, 19. H. 14. I, 1. HI, 9. X, ^ 
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for example, the priest binds with a rope the sacrificer’s wife 
who takes part in the sacrifice, saying: “A girdle thou art for 
Aditi.” At the consecration for the Soma-sacrifice the sacrificer 
binds himself with a girdle of hemp and reed-grass with the 
words: “ Thou art the strength of the Angiras,* soft as wool; 

lend me strength ! ’ ’ Then he makes a knot in his under-garment 
and says: “ The knot of the Soma art thou.” Hereupon he 
enwraps his head in his turban (or in his upper garment) mutter¬ 
ing: “Thou art Visnu’s protection, the protection of the 
sacrificer.” To the horn of a black antelope, which he wraps up 
in the hem of his gannent he says : ” Thou art Indra’s womb.” 

The priest takes the sacrificial food from the car with the words : 
” Thou art the body of Agni, thee for Visnu, Thou art the body 
of the Soma, thee for Visnu.” When the priest takes any sacri¬ 
ficial utensil into his hand, he does it with the oft-recurring 
formula : ‘‘At the gdfl Savitar’s instigation I take thee with 
the arms of the Alvins, with the hands of Pusan.”* 

The sacred sacrificial fire must be twirled in the ancient 
manner with the fire-drill ®; and the producing of the fire is already 
in the J^gveda compared the process of procreation, the lower 
small board being regarded as the mother, and the upper friction- 
stick as the father of the child Agni (the fire).* Thus are ex- 
plaine'd the formulas with which the fire-twirling is performed at 
the Soma-sacrifice, in which the two friction-sticks are addressed 
as the pair of lovers, Pururavas and Urva^T,® already known to us, 
who bring forth Ayu. The priest takes the lower friction-stick 
with the words: ‘‘ Thou art the birth-place of Agni ”, lays 
two blades of sacred grass upon it, and says : ‘ ‘ You are the 

t The ancient fire and magic-priests, conceived as semi-divine beings. 

* Vaj., I, 30. IV, 10. V, 1. VI, 80. 

s This consists of the two ‘ Aranis ' or friction-slicks, of which the one is a 
small board, the other a pointed stick which is turned round in the sznall board until 
a flame results. Hiis is the fire-producing impl^ent still used at the present day by 
many primitive peoples, e.g. the Eskimos,—doubtless one of the most primitive utensils 
of mankind. 

* The Malays of Indonesia still to-day call the nnaU wooden board in which the 
fire-drill is turned, ‘ mother' or * womui ’, while the twirhng-stidk itself is called 
' man The ancient iiiabs, too, had two sticks for producing fire by -Motion, one, cS 
which was condived as female, and the other as male. « 

* See above, pp. 00 f. 
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two testicles." Then he lays the small board down with the 
words: “ Thou art UrvaiSI ”, touches the frying pan witii the 

twiding-stick, saying : ” Thou art Ayu ”, and with the words : 
” Thou art Pururavas ” places the twirling-stick into the lower 
friction-stick. Thereupon he twirls with the formula: ”I 
twirl thee with the Grayatri metre, I twirl thee with the Tri^tubh 
metre, I twirl thee with the Jagatl metre.”* 

Formula-like turns of this kind, which often convey little 
or no meaning, are extremely numerous in the Yajurveda. Com¬ 
paratively rarely do we come across long prose prayers, in which 
the sacrificer expresses his desires to the deity in simple words, 
as in the above-quoted beautiful prayer, which was spoken at the 
Horse-sacrifice. More frequent are the formula-like prayers, 
which, however, still convey a reasonable meaning, as the 
following: 

" Thou, Agni, art the protector of bodies; protect my body! Thou, 
Agni, art the giver of life; give me life I Thou, Agni, art the giver of 
strength, give me strength! Thou, Agni, make complete that which is 
incomplete in my body.” {Vdj., Ill, 17.) 

” May lifp prospei? through the sacrifice 1 May breath prosper through 
the sacrifice! May the eye prosper through the sacrifice! May the ear 
prosper through the sacrifice! May the back prosper through the sacrifice I 
May the sacrifice prosper through the sacrifice!” IX, 21.) 

But still more frequently we find endless formulae, the 
meaning of which is very doubtful, for example : 

” Agni has gained breath with the mono-syllable; may I gain it! The 
Alvins have gained the two-footed people with the two-syllabic, may I gain 
them! Vi§piu has gained the three worlds with the three-syllabic, may I 
gain them I Soma has gained the four-footed cattle with the four-syllabic; 
may I gain them I Pusan has gained the five regions of the world with the 
five-syllabic; may 1 gain them I Savitar has gained! the six seasons with the 
six-syllabic; may 1 gain them! The Martus have gained the seven tamed 
animals with the seven-syllabic; may 1 gain them! fBrhaspati has gained 

the Gayatti with the eight-syllabic; may I gain it!.Aditi has gained 

the sixteen-fold Stoma with the suEteen-syllabio; may I gain itt Pra|apftti 
has gained the seventeen-fold Stoma with the seventeen-syllabio; vaa^ 1 
g^it!” (Ptf/.. IXji 81-84.) 

' Fsy., V. 3. Sati^fitUka-BK in, 4, X, 20 it. Cf. SatapafJ^.Br*, Vm, 6, 3, X;. 
Web«, In£ 1868, pp. 6 it., 28 tf., sad above, pp. 63 f. 
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However, one of the chief causes of the fact that these 
prayers and sacrifice-formulffi often appear to us to be nothing 
but senseless conglomerations of words, is the identification and 
combination of things which have nothing at all to do with 
each other, so very popular in the Yajurteda. For instapee, 
cooking-pot is placed on the fire with the words: 

** Thou art the sky, thou art the earth, thou art the cauldrou o£ 
Matari^von. (Vdj., 1, 2.) 

Or the COW with which the Soma is bought, is addressed 
by the priest in the words: 

“ Thou art thought, thou art mind, thou art intelligence, thou art the 
priestly fee, thou art suitable for mastery, thou art suitable for the sacri¬ 
fice, thou art the double-headed Aditi.” (Vaj., IV. 19.) 

To the fire which is carried about in the pan at the build¬ 
ing of the fire-altar the following prayer is addressed: 

** Thou art the beautiful-winged bird, the song of praise Trivi't is thy 
head, the Gayatra melody thine eye, the two melodies Brhat and Bathan- 
tara are thy wings, the song of praise is thy soul, the metres ore thy limbs, 
the Yajus-formulee thy name, the Vamadevya-Melody thy body, the 
Yajflayajfiiya-melody thy tail, the fire-hearths are thy hoofs; thou art the 
beautiful-winged bird, go to heaven, fly to the light!” (Vdj.. XII, 4.) 

Then the priest takes three steps with the fire-pan, and 

says: 


” Thou art the rival-slaying stride of Viti^u; mount the Guyatr! metre, 
stride along the earth! Thou art the foe-slaying stride of Visnu; mount 
the GM^tubh metre, stride along the air! Thou art the hater-slaying stride 
of Vi^nu; mount the Jagati Metre, stride along the sky! Thou art the 
hostile-slaying stride of Yi^qiu; mount the Anu^^ubh metre, stride .along 
the regions of the world! ” (Vdj., Xn, 6.) 

With reference to this kind of prayer Leopold von 
Schroeder says: We may indeed often doubt whether tiiese 

> latuliTS^ if here the wiad^god, faeoee ' the ctaUten of ^.* sMMniag 
' ahnoeplMrs 
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are the productions of intelligent people, and in liiis ccuusection 
it is "Very interesting to observe that these bare and monotonous 
variations of one and the same idea are particularly characteristic 
of the writings of persons in the stage of imbecility/* He then 
gives a few examples of notes written down by insane persons 
which have been preserved by psychiaters, and these do indeed 
show a striking similarity with man}^ of the prayers of the 
Yajurveda/ We must not forget that here we are not dealing 
with very ancient popular spells, as we find them in the Atharm^ 
veda and in some cases even still in the Yajurveda, but with the 
fabrications of priests who had to furnish the countless sacrificial 
rites subtilised by themselves with equally countless spells and 
formulae. 

Some prayer-formulae of the Yajurveda are indeed nothing 
but magic spells in prose. Even exolteisms and curses, quite 
similar to those with which we have become acquainted in the 
Atharvaveda, confront us also among the prayers of the Yajurveda. 
For there exist also sacrificial acts by which one can injure an 
enemy. Thus the priest says to the yoke of the car on which 
the sacrificial utensils are kept: “A yoke thou art, injure the 
injurcr, injure him who injures us, injure him whom we injure.” 
(Vdj., I, 8.)* 

The following examples of such sacrificial prayers are given 
by L. von Schroeder,® from the Maitrayay^t-Sainhita: 

“ Him who is hostile to us, and him who hates us, him who reviles us 
and him who wishes to injure us, all those shalt thou grind to dust!'* 

“ O Agni, with thy heat, glow out against him who hates us and 
whom we hate I 0 Agni, with thy flame, bum against him who hates us 
end whom we hate I 0 Agni, with thy ray, radiate against huh who 
hates us and whom we hate. O Agni, with thy powerful strength, seize 
him who hates us and whom we hate!" 

"Death, Destruction, shall seize the rivals!" 


> L. V. Bduweder, ILC., p^. 118 t. 

• At the sKoe tima an example of the pl^ of woc^, whieh ia poj^r is ’Hie 

rajoB-foniiato. . The^tezt i»a8a: iMr oaf, dMreo Aittvantm, ffo'awffS 

tfhfireotf; toqi yMp ^reaift8|. 

• JLO., p, iSB^ . , 
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Just as these exorcism-formulsB have a primitive and 
popular air, so we find among the riddles, which have come down 
to us in the Yajurveda, besides genuinely theological riddles 
which well deserve the technical name ‘ Brahmodya *, ^s they 
presuppose an acquaintance with Brahman or sacred knowledge, 
i-ilso a few old popular riddles.* We have already become 
•acquainted with this certainly very ancient literary type in the 
Rgveda and in the Atharmveda. In the Yajurveda we also learn 
of the occasions at which the riddle-games were customary, 
indeed, even formed a part of the cult. Thus we find in the 
Vdjasaneyi-Sarnhitd in section XXTIT,“ a number of riddles with 
which the priests amused themselves at the renowned ancient 
Horse-sacrifice. A few of these remind us of our juvenile riddles, 
while others refer to the sacrificial mysticism of the Brahmanas 
and the philosophy of th» Upanisads. As examples, the riddles of 
Vcj. XXIII, 45-48, 51, may be quoted ; 

The Hotar: “ Who wanders lonely on his way? 

Who is constantly born anew? 

What is the remedy for cold? 

What is the gi*eat corn-vessel called?” 

The Adhvaryu: ” The sun wanders lonely on its way, 

The moon is constantly bora anew, 

^ Fire is the remedy for cold, 

The earth is the great corn-vessel.” 

The Adhvaryu: ** What is the sun-like light? 

What is the ocean-like flood? 

And what is greater than the earth? 

What is that of which no measure is known?” 

The Hotar: ” Brahman* is the sun-like light, 

The sky is the ocean-like flood. 

And greater than the earth is God Indra, 

But it is the cow, of which no measure^is known.” 

* On the Brahmodyas s. Lndwig, Der Rigveda. Koegel, III, 890 If. Bad Eoegel, 
(}p$cfueht» der deutechen lAtteratwr, I, 1, 1894, pp. 5, 64 ff. indndes the DrahmodyaB, 
with which he compazee the Old Oennan'o riddle poetiy, in the poetic heritage of the 
In^-Bqtopean period. 

* also in VH, 4, 18.,, W 

* IDiia ambiguous w<H'd here probably mesas * the priesthood 'perhaps ‘ 
sacred knowledge *. 
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The Udgatar: Into what things has the Purofift penetrated? 

And what things are contained in the Puruiui? 

This riddle, Brahman, I give thee to solve; 

What answer hast thou now to make?” 

The Brahman: *' The five, it is, into which the Pmru^a has penetrated. 

And these are they which are contained in the 

Puruffa.* 

That is the answer 1 have thought out for thee; 

In the magic strength of knowledge thou art 

not above me.” 

These riddle games form an equally important part of the 
worship of the gods as the prayers and sacrificial formulas, 
quately the purpose of the prayers and formulae, indeed, of the 
However, the term ‘ worship ’ of the gods expresses but inade¬ 
quately the purpose of the prayers an^ formula, indeed, of the 
sacrifices themselves. The majority of the sacrificial ceremonies, 
as also the Yajus formulae do not aim at ‘ worshipping ’ the 
gods, but at influencing them, at compelling them to fulfil the 
wishes of the sacrificer. The gods too, love panem et 
circensca, they, too, wish to be not only fed, but entertained 
as well: the Vedic texts very frequently assure us that the gods 
take a particular pleasure in the mysterious, the enigmatic, the 
barely hinted-at.’ 

In the Yajurveda we find besides, already a mode of 
influencing the gods which prevailed very largely at later periods, 
and which consists of enumerating as many names and epithets 
as possible pertaining to a certain god and of worshipping him 
under all these names, in order to obtain something from him. 
Thus, in the‘later literature we find texts which enumerate a 
thousand names of Visnu or a thousand names of I5iva, the recital 
of which is regarded as a particularly effective and meritorious 
work of devotion. The first beginnings of this kind of prayers 
we find in the Satarudriya, the enumeration of the hundred 

» Fani 9 a meous ‘ huinaa being ‘ ]perron ' and also ‘ spirit ’, * aniTenml 

spirit’. ‘The five* are the five senses, which are contained in the Putufa,.«.e., in 
the ‘ hnman being ’ and are permeated by the Puru^a, i.e., the ‘ universal qnrit ’. 

s “ ^e gods love that which is hinted at. the mysterious ”, i| a sentence often 
recurring in4he Bryunanaf^ e.g., SatttpcLtha-BrShfna^a^ VI, l‘» 1, St Ht L 

Vn, 4. 1, lO; etc. Bfhadaropyefcs-t/pem'forf, IV, S, fi. " The gods love that which 
is hinted ac darkly, and hate, that wh'ch is uttered directly.”. 

Sli-ie(» B 
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Dames of the god Rudra, in Section XVI of the V&jasaneyi- 
Saifikitd and in the Taittiriya-Samhita, IV, 5. 

FinaJiy, there is yet another kind of ‘ prayers as we 
cannot help calling them, with which we mSbt already in the 
Yajurveda, and with which also, at later periods, much mischief 
was done. They are single syllables or words, which convey no 
meaning at all, or whose meaning has been lost, which are pro¬ 
nounced in the most solemn manner at certain places in the act 
of sacrifice, and are regarded as immensely sacred. There is, 
first of all, the sacrificial cry smM, which we usually translate by 
* hail ’, with which every gift for the gods is thrown into the 
fire, while the cry svadha is employed in the case of sacrificial 
gifts to the fathers. Other quite unintelligible ejaculations of 
the kind are vasat^ vety vat, but above all the most sacred syllable 
om. This syllable, originally nothing but an expression of 
assent,* was regarded by the Indians for thousands of years, and 
still to the present day is regarded, as inordinately sacred and full 
of mystical significance. In the Upanisads it is identified with 
Brahman, the world-soul, and recommended to the wise man as 
the highest subject of meditation. The Katha-Upanisad (IT, 16) 
says of it: “ This syllable is indeed Brahman, this syllable is 
the Hi|[hest; for he who knows this syllable will have all his 
wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” To this syllable 
‘ om ’ are added the three ‘ great words namely, hhur, 
hhuvahy svar (exi)lained by the Indians as ‘ earth, air, sky ’, 
which, however, is doubtful) of which it is said in an old text :* 
” This is indeed Brahman, this Truth, this Right; for without 
these there is no sacrifice.” 

Centuries later, in the Tantras, the religious books of more 
recent Indian sects, the use of such mystical syllables and words 
has become prevalent to such an extent that we frequently find 
nothing for pages, but inarticulated sounds such as ufti, arti, hfim, 

1 According to Aitareya-Brihmatue, VU, 18, . om means, in the language used for 
the gods, that which is expressed among human beings by tathS, * so.be it *, ‘yes ’. 
In the same way Chendogya-UpaKifod I, 1, 8: “ This syllable om expresses assent, for 
wl^;a person agrees to something, be says : ‘om’t It is probri)ly purely a coi n cide n ce 
that the syllahle'om partly sgrees with thO'Hebrew ' amen ' in meaniiig sm well as in 
80 una.V ' c' % - 
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«w, kronif pha^, ah, and bo on. It is significant too, that 
the _^rd mantra, which originally designated the verses and 
prayers Cfc and yajus) of the Vedic Samhitas, later on had only 
the meaning of ‘ magic formula Already in the Yajurte^' 
we can trace quite clearly the transition from prayer to maj^c 
formula—^the two bad, in fact, never been very strictly separated. 

However bare and tedious, unedifying the Yajurveda- 
Samhitas are if we want to read them as literary works, so sup¬ 
remely important, indeed, interesting are they for the student of 
I’eligion, who studies them as sources not only for the Indian, 
but also for the general science of religion. Whoever wishes to 
investigate the origin, the development, and the significance of 
prayer in the history of religion—and this is one-of the most 
interesting chapters of the history of religion—should in no case 
neglect to become acquainted with the payers of the Yajurveda. 

For the understanding of the whole of the later religious 
and philosophical literature of the Indians, too, these Samhitas 
are indispensable. Without the Yajurveda we cannot understand 
the Brahmanas, and without these we cannot understand the 
TJpanisads. 

The Brahmanas.' 

Of the Brahmanas, the second great class of works belong¬ 
ing to the Veda, Max Miiller once said : “ However interesting 

the Brahmanas may be to students of Indian literature, they are 
of small interest to the general reader. The greater portion of 
them is simply twaddle, and what is worse, theological twaddle. 
No person who is not acquainted beforehand Avith the place which 
the Brahmapas fill in the history of the Indian mind, could read 
more than ten pages without being disgusted.”* 

Indeed, it is even truer of these works than of the Fa/itr- 
veda, that they are unpalatable as reading, but indispensable to 
the understanding of the whole of the later religious and philo- 

1 Of. L. voa Scbroeder, pp. 137.167, 179-190. Sylvain lAvi, La fhetrifie 

du toerifice dan* 1m BrOhmapu tbibhothique d* VScole des haute* dtude*), Viuria, 1808. 
H, Oklenb«rg, Voneieseneohoftliehe WUeeneehaft, die WelWuchauung der Brdkmavo- 
jTeade, 1910, oodeavoMB .to do .justice to the tlioughts cbotofoed in the 

ll^cpJhinanM. What Oldffliberg cells * pre-sdpptifkj knowledge’, shou^, howetor, be 
mom coi?to% oelte* ‘ j»riottTy pseudo-scieoce For the prose a the see 

Oddenbe^, Zur deecMcAt* de* dtiMdiecken Pmei, pp. 18 If., 90 ft, 

•. K f* MiMkiy, Gbj|M from « Gorma» Wotkehop, Vol. 1. 
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BOphical literature of the Indians, and highly interesting for the 
general science of religion. The Brahmanas are as invaluable 
authorities to the student of religion, for the history of sacrifice 
and of priesthood, as the Samhitas of the Yajurveda are for the 
history of prayer. # 

The word Brahmana* (neut.) means first a single ‘ ex¬ 
planation or utterance of a learned priest, of a doctor of the science 
of sacrifice, upon any point of the ritual.’ Used collectively, the 
word means, secondly, a collection of such utterances and discus¬ 
sions of the priests upon the science of sacrifice. For although 
the Brahmanas fortunately contain much that has only a distant 
reference to the sacrificial cult, for instance, cosmogonic myths, 
ancient legends and narratives, yet the sacrifice is the one and 
only theme from which all the discussions start, on which every¬ 
thing hinges. For the Brahmanas deal consecutively with the 
great sacrifices, with whihh we have become acquainted above in 
the contents of the Vdjasaneyi-Sm}ihita and give instructions on 
the separate rites and ceremonies, attaching to them observations 
upon the relations of the separate sacrificial acts to each other and 
to the spells and prayers, partly quoted literally and partly quoted 
in abbreviated form.® To these are added symbolical interpreta¬ 
tions and speculative reasons for the ceremonies and their connec¬ 
tion wilh the prayer formulae. Where, as is often the case, the 
views of the learned men differ on certain points of ritual, the one 
view is defended and the other rejected. Also there is sometimes 
talk of differences of the ceremonies in different districts, also of 
modifications of certain sacrificial rites in particular circumstances. 
The mention of what exactly constitutes the priests’ payment, 
the daksina, at every sacrificial act, is never omitted. In the 
same way it is explained to the sacrificer what advantages, whether 
in this life or in the life beyond, he can gain by means of the 

> In several places in the Satapatita-Brnhmaifa, the word bandhu, ' connection, 
(sent.) in the sense of ‘ sacred speech, prayer, sacred knowledge or from brahmin 
(msec.) ' priMt' in general or * Brahman priestor also from br&bmapa (maso.) ‘ the 
Bkahman, the member of the priestly caste, the theologian '. 

* 172-76. 

.* In several places in the Satapatka-BrShmoi^t the word btindhu, ‘connection, 
lelationship ’, i.e., ‘ explanation of the ieepet conneetum, the actnal signifi^ce.', oecM, 
whereaa in later ^ssages the wtHrd briihma^a ie need in tj^e tame setue. Cfi Weber, 
HUi., p. IT; Ind, Stud., 5, 60; 0, 8S1: Oldenberg, Vorwmejuekafili^ Wusenacheft, p. 4, 
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various sacrificial rites. In short, if the use of the word * science * 
may be permitted with reference to theological knowledge then we 
can best designate the Brahmanas as texts which deal with the 
‘ science of sacrifice 

Very many such texts must have existed. Of this we arc 
assured by the Indians themselves, and it is also confirmed by 
the many quotations from lost Brahmanas, which we find in our 
texts. However, the number of even those Brahmanas which are 
still preserved is by no means small, and moreover, all of them 
should be classed among the more extensive works of Indian 
literature. According to the four Vedic Samhitas with which 
we have become acquainted, the four Vedas, as we know, were 
distinguished, and to each of the latter several BrE^iipj^as usually 
belong, which issued from various schools (iSakhas). We have 
seen that the Sarnhitas of the Black Yajurveda already contained, 
besides the mantras or prayers, also declarations of opinions and 
discussions on the purpose and meaning of the sacrifice. In these 
Brahman a-like parts of the Yajurveda'-Sa'tiihitds we shall see the 
beginning of the Brahmana-literature. It was these very direc¬ 
tions for the performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and the 
discussions on the meaning of the ritual, which in the Samhitas 
of the Black Yajurveda were directly conneced with the I^antras 
themselves, it was just these which one Vedic school after another 
made the subject of the individual works. Soon it was regarded 
as a rule that every Vedic school must possess a Brahmana. This 
explains on the one hand the large number of Brahmapas, and on 
the other hand, the circumstance that some works were designated 
as Brahmanas, which deserve this name neither for their contents 
nor for their extent, and which belong to the latest productions 
of Vedic literature. Of this type are many so-called ‘ Brahmai^as * 
of the Sdmaveda, which are nothing but Vedafigas,^ also the 
Gopatha-Brdhmana of the Atharvaveda, The latter is one of the 
latest works of the whole of Vedic literature. There was obviously 
no BrShmana at all belonging to the Atharvaveda in early times* 
It was not until a later period, when a Veda without a Brahmana 


8 e«*Ch^e/ on Vedii^aB. 
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could not be imagined, that an attempt was made to fill, this gap/ 
The most important of the old Brahmanas may here be 
enumerated. 

To the- J^gveda belongs the Aitareya-Bmhmana. It consists 
of forty Adhyayas or ‘ lessons which are divided intb eight 
Paficakas or ‘ fifths Tradition names Mahidasa Aitareya as 
the author of the work. In reality he was probably only the 
compiler or editor of it. This Brahmana deals chiefly with the 
Soma-sacrifice, besides which with only the fire-sacrifice 
(Agnihotra) and the feast of the consecration of a king (Bajasuya). 
It is supposed that the last ten sections are of later origin.® 

In the closest relationship with this Brahmana is the 
Kau$ttaki at Sankhdyam-Brdhrnana, also belonging to the Bgt^da, 
and consisting of thirty Adliyayas or ‘ lessons ’. The first six 
Adhyayas deal with the^food-sacrifice (fire-laying, fire-sacrifice, 
new and full moon sacrifices and the sacrifices of the seasons), 
while Adhyayas VII to XXX deal with the Soma-sacrifice fairly 
agreeing with the Aitareya-Brahmana.^' The Kausltahi-Brahmana 
is later than the Aitareya-Brdhmana. However, while the latter 
is not the work of one hand and of one period, the KausUaki- 
Brahmana is a uniform work. 


1 For detailed treatment of the Gopatha-Brihmana see M. Bloouifiold, The AUntrta- 
teda Orondriss II. I.B.), pp. 101-124. The Gopatha-Brahmana lias been edited bj D. 
Gaastra, Leyden, 1019. Whilst Bloomfield considers the Gopalha-BrSJimaiya later than 
the Vaitanaeiltra {Der Atharvateda. 101 ff., GGA. 1912, No. ly. Caiand iwZKM., 18. 
1904, 191 ff.) and Keith (JBAS., 1910, 084 ff.) consider it earlier. 

s Edited and translated into English by Bartin Hang, Bcaubay. 1863. A inncb 
better edition urith extracts from S3>yana’s commentary by Tb. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879. 
Edited with B&ya^a's commentary in AnSS. No. 82. Translated into English by A. B. 
Keith, HOS., Vol. 26,1920. According to Keith (loe. eit., pp. 44 ff.) the Aitarepa-Bfihma'^a 
ia. probably older than the Brahmana parts of the TaitUflya-Saiphiti, and certainly older 
than the JaimiiOya- and Satapatha-BrShmaya. On the language of the Aitareya-Brdhma^ 
see Liebich, pp. 23 ff. On MahidSsa Aitareya see Keith, Aitareya^ Arai^yakai 

Introd., iqp. 16 f. 

* The Kau^taki-Brikmaffa is edited by B. Lindner, Jena, 1887, also in AnSB. 
No. 66, translated into English by A. B. Keith, HOS., Vol. 26, 1920; Chapter X translated 
into German bjr B. L6bbedce, Ueber da* Vefkeitnia ton Bnlhma^M und Srautae&iront 
Leipaig, 1906. Apastamba mentions the Kanfltakins, bnt his quotations from a 
* BahT|oa-Brihmana \ that is * a Blcahmana of the J^edins ’ do wt occur either in the 
Aitoreya^ ax in the Kai^toki’BrtOmyya} they must, theretow, refer to another 

which Ibas not come down to ns (Keith, eit„ 4B}. «For critical and 
grticid notes on Atfareye-Brihmafe and Kauftlam-Brahmtya w» W> Caiand, ZDMO., ' 
1918,28 1. 
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To the Samaveda belongs the Tdi^ya-Mah^-Brdhma:^,^ 
also ealled PaflcaoimMf i.e., ‘ Brahnia\ia consisting of twenty- 
five books This is one of the oldest Brahmanas and contains 
some important old legends. Of special interest are the VrStya- 
stomas, and the description of sacrificial ceremonies by means of 
which the Vratyas were received into the comnumity of the 
Brahmans.* The Sa^vhYiia-Bmhmuna^ i.c., ‘ the twenty-sixth 
Brahmana is only a completion of the Tandya which consists of 
twenty-five books. The last part of the is the so-called 

‘ Adbhuta-Brahmaua a Vedanga-text on miracles and omens.^ 
The Jaiminiya-Brdhmana of the Sdrnaveda is even older than the 
Tdndya~Maha~Brdhmana. This work is of special interest for the 
history both of religion and legend, but unfortuna*(?r^the manu¬ 
script material is so fragmentary that it cannot be edited. 
Hitherto only portions of it have been nfade known.' 

The Taittirilya-Brdhma^a of the Black Yajurveda is nothing 
hut a continuation of the Taittifiya-Sanihiidy*^ for the Brahmanas 
were already included in the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda. 
The Taittiriya-Brahmana, therefore, contains only later additions 
to the Samhita. We find here only a description of the Purusa- 


1 Edited in Bibl. Ind., 1870-1874. An analys's of it has been given i:^ E. W. 
Hopkins, Oods and Saintn of the Great BrShmana. (‘ Transactions of tbe Connectient 
Academy of Arts and Sciences Vol. 15, 1009,. pp. 20-69), Critical notes on it by Caland, 
ZDMO., 72, 1918, 19 ff. 

> See above p- 184, and Weber, HIL., pp. 67 f. 

> Edited by H. F. Eelsingb, Leyden, 1908, and the first Prapathaka by Kart 
Klemm, with extracts from ^yapa’s commentary, and a German translation (Gfiterslfib, 
18941. Liebich (Indogcrmanische Foreehungen, Anzeiger, 1895, pp. 90 f.) has shown that 
the language of the SadeitfuSa is pre-p&ninean. 

< Edited and translated into German by A. Weber, Zvei veduche Texte dber 
Omina und PortentOy .ABA., 1858. 

A selection from the Jaimindga-Brdhma^, texts with German translat'ona, has 
been ed'ted by W. Caland (Verhandeligen der kon. Akad. van Wetemehappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Lett. Deel I, N.R.D., XIX, No. 4) 1919. Legends from the JamifUfya-Brahmoifa 
.have been made known before by, A. C. Burnell and W. D. Whitney, Ind. Ant., 18,18M, , 
16 ff., 21 ff. and by H. Oertel in 3AOS., ,Vols. 14, 16, 18, 19, 28, 26, 28, in 00., XI, 
Paria 1897,1, 226 ff. and in TransaeUone of the Conneetieut Academy of Arte and SeUmeet:, 
Vol. 16, 1909. See also Caland, WZEM., 28, 1914, 61 ff. and Over an uit Mt JermiiOya- 
BrUkmaya (' Yeralagen en Mededeclingen der kon. Akademie van Wetenach.', Afd. Lett., 
6y i) Amaterdiam, 1914^. Hie iSafyayana-BrtIhmaya of the S$ma»(ida is only known Igr. 
^Dotatrroii (eqieciajly in S^a^a^a J^goedabhAfya), see iR. Oertel, JAOS., 18, 1697. 
pp. 16 ff. * ^ , 

*. in BM. Ind., 1866-1690, end InSS. No. 87. .For the contmta of Ute 

Tdltfftlgo-Btrdhmopa,. Sac Seitit,. HOS.i' Vol, 18, Ixxvi ff, 
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medba, the symbolical ‘ human sacrifice and the fact that the 
sacrifice is missing in the Samhita is one of the many proofs that 
it is only a rather late production of the science of sacrifice. 

To the White Yajurveda belongs the y^atapatha-BifihmaTui, 
‘ the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths so called because it 
consists of one hundreds Adhyayas or ‘ lessons This is the 
best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on account of 
its contents the most important of all the Brahmanas.* As in the 
case of the Vajasaneyi-SamhUa, there are two recensions of this 
BrShmana, that of the Kanvas and that of the Madhyandinas. 
In the latter the hundred Adhyayas are distributed among 14 books 
(Kandas).^^ The first nine books are simply a continuous com¬ 
mentary on‘the first eighteen sections of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 
They are decidedly older than the last five books. Probably also 
Books I to V are more\>losely connected. In them Yajfiavalkya, 
who at the end of Book XIV is called the author of the whole 
iSatapatha-Brahmana, is often mentioned as the teacher whose 
authority is conclusive. On the other hand, in Books VI to IX, 
which deal with the fire-altar building (Agnicayana), Yajfiavalkya 
is not mentioned at all. Instead of him another teacher, 
Sandilya, is quoted as an authority ; and the same Siindilya is also 
regarded as the proclaimer of the Agnirahasya, i.c,, of the ‘ fire- 
altar mystery ’, which forms the contents of Book X. Books XI 
to XIV, besides appendices to the preceding books, also contain a 
few interesting sections on subjects which are otherwise not dealt 
with in the Brahmanas, thus upon the Upanayana, the initiation 
of a pupil or the taking of the pupil to the teacher who is to instruct 


1 See above, 162 f. 

* Tbe was published by A. Weber (The White Yajurveda, Fart 11. The (7afa- 
paiha-Brahmai^a, Berlin and London, 1856). There is an excellent English translation 
with important introductions and notes, by Julios Eggeling in five volumes. (6BB., 
Yols. 12, 26, 41, 48 and 44). The Satapatha-Brdhma^a is generally considered as one of 
the latest Br&hma^as; see Keith, H08., Vol. 16, pp. cii f. According to P. Oltramarc 
L* hietoire des iddea thiosvphiquea dana VInde, I, p, 96, many passages in the datapaths- 
firShmapa show the trace of the influence of the doctrines of the Upanisads. Wai^emagel, 
AUind. Orammatik I, p. xxx declares that as to langnage, the Satapatha-BrShtnaifa and 
the Aitareya-BrSkmaffa too is ‘comparative!}^ modem’, whilst he (nmsiders the PaAcavtijula- 
Briyttnapa and the TaUtiifya-Srahmaifa as the most ancient BrBhmapas. (For the opposite 
view, see Keith, HOS., Yo). 25, pp. 46 f.). Oldenbeig, Zfr Oea^h^ ^ alUnimken 
Pfoaa, pp. IM! if., gives the examples ittoatrating the ‘ earlier ’ Br&inapa peHpd from the 
TmUinya-SatphiM, and those for the * la*er ’ period from the ^stapatha.ftdhmopa. 
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him in the sacred texts (XI, 6, 4), upon the daily Veda study 
(svadhyaya),^ which is looked upon as a sacrihce to the god 
Brahman (XI, 6, 6-8), and upon the death-ceremonies and the 
raising of a burial mound (XIII, 8). The Horse-sacrifice 
(A^vamedha), the ‘ human sacrifice ’ (Puru§amedha) and the 
‘ sacrifice of all * (Sarvamedha) are dealt with in Book XHI, 
and the Pravargya ceremony in Book XIV. At the close of this 
extensive work is the old and important Brhadarafiyaka-Upanisad 
with which we shall become acquainted in the next chapter. 

The difference between the Brabmanas which belong to 
the separate Vedas lies chiefly in the fact that tlie Brahmanas of 
the ^gveda, in tlie presentation of the ritual, emphasize that 
which is of importance to the Hotar-priest, who hasjjf^rrecite the 
verses and hymns of the Bgveda^ while the Br|J)^S^as of the 
Sdmaveda are chiefly concerned with the duties of the Udgatar, 
and those of the Yajnrveda with the sacrificial acts to be performed 
by the Adhvarvu. In the essentials of their contents the 
Brahmanas all agree fairly well with one another. In the main 
the same subjects arc always dealt with; and all these works bear 
the same stamp. This is the more noticeable, as we are compelled 
to assume a period of several centuries for the origin and propaga¬ 
tion of this literature. If we could believe the tradition which, 
in the so-called Vam^a* or ‘ Genealogies specifies genealogical 
trees of teachers with fifty to sixty names, then not even a 
thousand years would suffice to locate all the generations of 
teachers whose names are mentioned. These genealogies have 
indeed the object of tracing back the origin of the sacrifice theory 


^ The ‘ learning ' or reciting of the Veda by the Indiane as a religious duty has 
an exact parallel in the Thora-reading or ‘ learning ’ of the Jews. 

> Ccmnected with (be Simaveda, there is a special so-called * Brihmapa *, the 
Vaffl4a-Brdhnut^ (ed'ted and explained by A. Weber, Ind. Stud,, 4, S7jl ff.) which 
rnntaifitt only a list of 68 teachers, the last of whom, Kaiyapa, is said to 
have received the tradition from god Agiii. There are four different Vaipdas in 
the Satapatha-BrAhmaf^a. The one given at the conclusion of the work begins with the 
words : "We have this from the son of Bharadv&jT, the son of BbaradvftjT from the son of 
Vffts&nftp^vl," etc. Then follow 4(X-'teachers, all only mentioned by their mdUmal 
names. Only as the 46th in the list-does Yftjflavalkya appear. Udd&laka, who is known 
to .ua ftrom the Upanifads, being mentioned as his teacher. The last (66th) human 
ieaob^ is Ea4y^ Naidhruvi, to whom the BrShmapa is said to have been reyeaM kf 
V*c (the goddess of speech). 6he is said to have received it from AmbhynT (the voice of 
thnnder) and t& lattor'*from Iditya (the sun). 
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to some deity or other—Brahman, Prajapati or the Sun—but they 
also contains so many names Miiich liave certainfly the appearance 
of being genuine family-names, that it is difficult to look upon 
them as pure fiction. However, even quite apart from these lists 
of teachers, there still remain the numerous names of .teachers 
who, in the Brahmanas themselves, are quoted as authorities, 
and the fact remains that the collectors and compilers of the 
Brahmapas shift the beginnings of the science of sacrifice as laid 
down in them, back to a far-distant past. This sacrifice-science 
itself, however, requires centuries for its development. 

If we ask^in which period we are to locate these centuries 
of the development of the Brahmana literature, there can be as 
little queat’op of any definite dates as there is in determining the 
period of the^.^mhitas. The only certainty is, that the Sarnhita 
of the Rgveda was already concluded and that the hymn-poetry 
already belonged to a far-distant past, when prayers and sacrifices 
were first made the subject of a special ‘ science ’. Tt is prob¬ 
ably certain, too, that the great majority of magic incantations, 
spells and formulae of the Atharpaveda and of the Yajnrveda, as 
well as the melodies of the Sdmaveda, are much older than the 
speculations of the Brahmanas. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the final compilation of the Sarnhitas of the Atharvaveda and 
of the liturgical Sarnhitas was about contemporaneous with the 
beginnings of the Brahmapa literature, so that the latest portions 
of these Sarnhitas might be of the same date as the earliest portions 
of the Brahmapas. At least the geographical and cultural condi¬ 
tions indicate this, as they are represented to us on the one hand 
in the Sanihitas of the Atharvaveda and Yajurveda, and on. the 
other hand in the Brahmanas, in comparison with those of the 
Rgveda. We have seen how, in the period of the Atharvaveda- 
Sarnhita, the Aryan tribes of the Indus land, the home of the 
J^gveda^ had already spread themselves further east into the region 
of the Ganges and the Jamna. The region which is indicated hy 
the Samhit3.s of the Yajurveda as well as by all the Br&hmapas, 
is the lind of the Kurus md PaflealaSj those two tribes whose 
mighfy battles form the nucleus of the great Indian epic« the 
Mah&hhdratha. Kuruksetra^ * the land of the Kurus in 
particular, is regarded as a holy land, in wiiich^tas M is fre<|Uently 
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put, the gods themselves celebrated their sacrificial feasts; This 
land Kuruksetra lay between the two small rivers Sarasvatl and 
Dri^dvati in the plain to the west of the Ganges and JamnSi: and 
the neighbouring region of the Paflcalas stretched from the 
north-west to the south-east between the Ganges and JamnS.. This 
part of India, the Doab between Ganges and Jamna from the 
neighbourhood of Dellii to as far as Mathura, is still in a later 
period, regarded as the actual ‘ Brahman land ’ (Brahmavarta), 
whose customs according to the brahmanical law-books should be 
adopted for the whole of India. This region is not only the land 
of the origin of the Bamhitas of the Yajurveda and of the 
Brahmanas, but also the home of the whole of brahmanical culture, 
which first spread from here over the whole of Indj^^ 

The religions and social conditions have c]jj|l?^d very much 
since the time of the l^gveda. The old gods of the ^gveda still 
appear in the Yajuroeda-Samhitds and in the Brahmanas, just as 
in the Atharvaveda. But their significance has wholly faded, 
and they owe all the power they possess to the sacrifice alone. 
Furthermore, some gods who still play a subordinate part in the 
J^gveda, step into far greater prominence in the liturgical SamhitSs 
and in the Brahmanas, as Vimu, and especially Rudra or 
Paramount importance now also attaches to Prajdpati, ‘ the lord 
of creatures ’, who is regarded as the father of the gods (devas) 
as well as of the demons (asuras). The word Asura,^ which, 
corresponding to the Avcstic Ahura, in the Rgvcdtt still has the 
meaning of ‘ endowed with miraculous powers ’ or ‘ God ’, and 
appears espcMjially often as an epithet of the god Varupa, hence¬ 
forth has exclusively the meaning of ‘ demon ’ which it always 
has in later Sanskrit, and again and again mention is made in the 
Brahmanas of the battles between Devas and Asuras. Yet there 
is notliing titanic about these battles, as, for instance, the battle 
between Indra and Vrtra in the Bg^eda, but the gods and Asuras 
exert themselves to surpass each other by means of sacrifices. 
For in these Brahmanas the gods actually have to make sacrifices 
if they wish to accomplish an^hing. Nothing is more significant 
for the Brahmanas than the tremendous importance which is 


1 See ebota, p. 67. 
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ascribed to the sacrifice. The sacrifice is here no longer the 
means to an end, but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest 
aim of existence. The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms 
all, indeed, a creative force of Nature. Therefore, the sacrifice is 
identical with Prajapati, the creator. ‘ Prajapati is the sacrifice ’ 
is an oft-repeated sentence in the Bralimanas. “ The soul of . all 
beings, of all gods is this, the sacrifice.” ” Truly, he who 
consecrates himself for the sacrifice, he consecrates himself for the 
All, for only after the sacrifice follows the All; in making the 
preparations for the sacrifice, for which he consecrates himself, 
he creates the All out of himself.* Equally endowed with magic 
power and equally significant is everything which is connected 
with the sa.^ifice, the sacrificial utensils no less than the prayers 
and formulaejSv^.e verses and their metres, the chants, and their 
melodies. Every'single sacrificial act is treated with the greatest 
circumstantiality : enormous impoi-tance is attached to the most 
trivial circumstances, to the least details. Whether an action is 
to be performed to the left or to the right, whether a pot is to be 
put in this or in that spot on the place of sacrifice, Avhetlier a blade 
of grass is to be laid down with the point to the north or to tbs 
north-east, whether the priest steps in front of the fire or behind 
it, in which direction he must have his face turned, into how 
many parts the sacrificial cake is to be divided, whether the ghee 
is to be poured into the northern or the southern half or into the 
centre of the fire, at which instant the repetition of a certain 
spell, the singing of a certain song has to take place,*—these are 
questions upon which generations of masters of the art of sacrifice 
have meditated, and which are treated in the most seai’ching 
manner in the BrShmanas. Upon the correct knowledge of all 
these details does the w^eal and woe of the sacrificer depend. 

» Sat., XIV, 8, 2, 1. m, 6, 3, 1. 

9 Eggeling (SBE., Vol. 12, p. X) recalls the fact that among llio Ancient Bomana, 
too, tho Pontifices gained their power and influence through being the only people who 
understood all the details of the sacrificial ceremonial, which details, though small, bad 
yet been dedared tremendously important. It happened in Ancient Borne, that a sacrifice 
had to be repeated thirty times, because some little mistake had been made at one of the 
ceremonies; and in Ancient Borne, too, a ceremony was regarded as null and Toid, if a 
word was mispronounced or an act was not performed quite correctly, or if the music did 
not cease playing at the right moment. C/. Marquardt Mommsen^iJfandhtMA dor 
T^^mi^ehm AlterMmer, VI, pp. 172, 174, 218. 
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“ Such, indeed, are the wilds and ravines of sacrifice, and they 
(take) hundreds upon hundreds of days’ carriage-drives; and if 
any venture into them without knowledge, then hunger or thirst, 
evildoers and fiends harass them, even as fiends would harass 
foolish men wondering in a wild forest; but if those who know 
this do so, they pass from one deity to another, as from one stream 
into another, and from one safe place to another, and obtain well¬ 
being, the world of heaven.”* 

But ‘ those who know ’, the guides through the wilderness 
of sacrificial art, are the priests, and it is no wonder that the claims 
of the priestly caste —^for of such a caste we must now speak, as 
the caste system is already fully developed—in the Brahma^as (as 
already in some parts of the Atharvaveda) excee^^l bounds. 
Now the Brahmans are frequently declared tojiegods. ” Yes, 
they are the very gods, the Brahmans. One Brahmana states 
plainly enough: 

“ Two kinds of gods there are, indeed, namely the gods are tho 
gods, and the learned and studying.’ Brahmans are the human gods. 
Between these two is the sacrifice divided; the sacrificial gifts are for the 
gods, the presents (Dak^inas) for the human gods, the learned and studying 
Brahmans: by means of sacrificial gifts he pleases the gods, by presents 
he pleases the human gods, the learned studying Brahmans: these Uvo 
kinds of gods transfer him, when they are satisfied, into the blessedness 
of heaven.”* 


Four duties has the Brahman : Brahmanic descent, cor¬ 
responding conduct, fame (attained through erudition) and 
* ripening of the people ’ (i.c., offering of sacrifices, by means of 
which people are made ripe for the Beyond). But the * ripened * 
people also have four duties towards the Brahmans : They must 
show them honour, give them presents, may not oppress and not 
kill them. The property of a Brahman may under no circum¬ 
stances be touched by the king; and if a king gives his whole 
country with all that is in it, to the priests as a sacrificial fee 

1 Sot., XII, 2, 8, 12. Tcansiated by J. Eggelifig, Vol. 44, p. 160. 

' * TaitUflya-SaifihUit I, 7, 8, 1. 

* -Laterally “who .Jiave heard and who repeat (recite what thi^ hay» heard}.-*' - 
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(dakaina), then it is always understood that the property of 
Brahmans is excepted. A king can certainly oppress a Brahman, 
but if he does so, evil will befall him. At the consecration of a 
king the priest says “this man, ye people, is your king; Soma 
is the king of us Brahmans,” to which tlie iSatapatha-Brdh'matj.a 
observes : “By this formula he makes the whole nation as food 
for the king;^ the Brahman alone he excepts; therefore the 
Brahman must not be utilised as food; for he has Soma as his 
king.”" Only the murder of a Brahman is real murder. In a 
quarrel between a Brahman and a non-Brahman the judge must 
always decide in favour of the Brahman, for the Brahman may 
not be contradicted." Everything which for some reason or 
another is which one may not touch, and cannot use otlier- 

wise, as, for exk^ple, the stone and earthenware vessels of a 
deceased person or a cow^ (intended for the Agnihotra milk) which 
becomes stubborn or ill, must be given to the Brahman, especially 
the remains of sacrifices and food which are taboo for others, for 
‘nothing injuries the stomach of a Brahman 

Thus, at last, the conclusion is arrived at, that the Brahman 
is no longer a ‘ human god ’ hy the side of the heavenly gods, 
but that he raises himself above the gods. Already in the 
iSatapatha-Brdhtnam “ it is said : ‘ ‘ The Brahman descended 

from a. Bfi indeed is all deities,” i.e., in hiiiv all deities are incor¬ 
porated. This presumption on the part of the priests, the begin¬ 
nings of which we meet with in the Brahmanas, is not only of 
the greatest interest for the history of culture as an example of 
priestly arrogance, but it is also the precursor of a phenomenon 
which we can trace through the whole of Indian antiquity, and 
which, I think, is deeply rooted in the life of the Indo-European 
mind. While, for instance, the Hebrew poet says : “What is 

^ I.e., the hiag lives by the people, who have to pay him taxes. 

» Sat., XI, S, 7, 1; XIH, 5. 4, 34; XHI, 1, 6, 4; V, 4. 3, 8. 

• Sat, xm, 3. 5. 8: Taittiitya-San^ita, H, 5, 11, 9. 

* TttiUitiya-SatpKitS, II, 6, 8, 7. (7/. Goethe, F\iugt : 

*' The Chorch has a good digestion, 

Has eaten up whole lands 
And yet never over-eaten herself." 

‘ Xll, 4, 4, 6. Later it is ssid in the law-book of Mann: ' A Brdhtnan, be he 
learned or unlearned, is e great deity *, and immediately atterwoi^, ‘ T|}|e^ Brahman is 
the highest deity.’ Manu, TS., 817, 310. 
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man, that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?” and adds ‘ Man is like unto nothingness,* 
a Gr^ek poet uttered the great saying: ” There is much that is 

powerful, but the most powerful is man.” And a German poet— 
the same who created the super-man * Faust, who knocks violently 
at the gates of the spirit-world—^has sung the song of Prome¬ 
theus, who calls to the gods: 

“ I know nothing poorer 
Under the sun, than ye, O gods I” 

And in India we see how, already in the Brahmanas, the priest 
exalts himself over the gods through the sacrifice; in the epics 
we read countless stories of ascetics who, throm$h# asceticism 
attain to such ascendancy that the gods tygfifme upon their 
thrones. In Buddhism, however, the ^ivine beings, with Indra 
the prince of gods, have fully dwindled into quite insignificant 
beings, who differ from ordinary mortals only in that they are 
somewhat better situated, and even that only so long as they 
remain devout Buddhists; and infinitely high above these gods 
stands not only the Buddha himself, but every man who, through 
love for all beings and through renunciation of the world, has 
become an Arhat or saint.* 

Thus already in the Brahmanas the way is prepared for 
that great movement to which Buddhism owes its origin: for 
it cannot be questioned that the old and genuine Br^ma^as 
belong to the Pre-Buddhist period. While in the Brah¬ 
manas not the least trace is shown of any acquaintance 
with Buddhism,’ the Buddhist texts pre-suppose the existence 
of 'a Brahmana literature. We can, therefore, say upon good 
grounds that the centuries in which the Liturgical SamhitSs 
and the Brahmanas originated, must fall into the period 
after the conclusion of the hymn-composition and the ^gveda- 
Sarnhita and before the appearance of Buddhism. 

> “ What awful horror seizes thee, O Super-man I” 
e See A. Weber, SBA., 1607, 1, 694, If. 

s It is sigoificatii that, in the list of human sacrifices in the VajaMnefi-Smt^itat 
XXX (c/. above, pp. 174 f.t there is no nteption of either monks or. nuns, or Bbddh-aU 
all. And ^et tUs ltst*ia jprobably later tl^n th^ eldest Brithipa]^, 
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As regards the actual contents of these works, a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an idea. The 
Indians themselves usually arrange the contents of the Brah- 
manas in two principal categories, which they call Vidhi and 
Arthavada. Vidhi means ‘ rale, precept *, Arthavada ' explana¬ 
tion of meaning For the Brahmanas first give rales for the 
performance of the single ceremonies, and to these the interpreta¬ 
tions and explanations of the purpose and meaning of the 
sacrificial acts and prayers are afterwards attached. Thus, for 
example, the >Satapatha-Brdhmam begins with the precepts upon 
the vow of abstinence, which the sacrificer has to make on the 
day before the new-moon and full-moon sacrifice. There we 
read: 

“ He who lil^out to enter on the vow, touches water, whilst stand¬ 
ing between the Ahavaniya and Garhapatya hres, with his face turned 
towards east. The reason why he touches water is, that man is 
(sacrifioially) impure on account of his speaking untruth; and because by 
that act an internal purification (is effected),—for water is indeed 
(sacrificially) pure. * After becoming sacrificially pure, I will enter on 
the vow,’ thus (he thinks); for water is indeed purifying. ‘ Having 
become purified through the purifying one, I will enter on the vow,’ thus 
(he thinks, and) this is the reason why he touches water.”* 

To such simple explanations there are often attached 
discussions of the views of various teachers upon some question 
of ritual. Thus here the controversy is raised whether, at the 
making of the vow in question, one should fast or not, and 
it is said: 

” Now then of the eating (or) fasting. And on this point Ashatha 
Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that the vow consisted in 
fasting. For assuredly (he argued), the gods see through the mind of man; 
they know that, when he enters on this vow he means to sacrifice to them 
next morning. Therefore, all the gods betake themselves to his house, and 
abide by (him or the fires, upa-vas) in his house: whence this (day) is 
called upa-vasatha. [7] 

Now, as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food, before 
men (who are staying with him as his guests)* have eaten; how .much 

> Sal. I, 1, 1, 1‘. Translated by Eggeliog, SBE.„ Vol. 19, pp. 9 f. 

« The sentences in brac^ts have bSbn oomplelied fnm the oontesl. 1^' is 
impossible to render the ori^n accnrately in English without spc& cos^UftioaB, "IDio 
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more would it be so, if he were to take food before the gods (who are 
staying with him) have eaten: let him therefore take no food at all^ [8] 
Yljfiavalkya, on the other hand, said: ‘‘If he does not eat, he 
thereby becomes a saorificer to the Fathers; * and if he does eat, he eats 
before the gods have oaten: let him, therefore, eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten.” For that of which no offering is made, even though 
it is eaten, is considered as not eaten. When he, therefore, eats, he. 
does not become a sacrihcer to the Fathers; and by eating of that of which 
no offering is made, he does not eat before the gods have eaten. [9] 

Let him, therefore, eat only what grows in the forest, be it forest 
plants or the fruit of trees.” ® 

Etymologies, aiicli as that of Upavasatha in the above- 
quoted place, are exceedingly frequent in the BrlLhma^as. 
Moreover, it is regarded as a special advantage iLs8i<f*etymology 
is not quite accurate, for “ the gods love that v^mch is hidden.” 
Thus, for instance, the name of the god^Indra is derived from 
indh, ‘ to kindle and it is said : lie is, therefore, actually named 
Indha, and he is called ‘ Indra ’ only because the gods love 
what is concealed. Or the word ‘ ulukhala ’, which means 
‘ mortar ’, is derived from uru karat, ‘ it shall make wide and 
‘ ulukhala ’ is declared to be a mystical designation for 
‘ iirukara Like the etymologizing, identifying and symboliz¬ 
ing play an even greater part in the Brahmanas than ill the 
Yajurveda-Samhitas the most dissimilar things being put 
together and associated with one another. On every page of the 
Brahmanas we find explanations like the following: 

” He now strews sacrificial grass all round (the fires), and fetches 
the utensils, taking two at a time, viz., the winnowing bosket and the 
Agnihotra ladle, the wooden sword ^nd the potsherds, the wedge and the 
black antelope skin, the mortar and the pestle, the largo and the small 
milestones. These are ten in number; for of ten syllables consists the 
Viraj (metre), and radiant (vir&j) also is the sacrifice; so that He thereby 

Brfthioa^as are not loritten for readers, but spoken to hearen, hence mnch ia omitted 
whicli the speaker can express by means ol emphasising certain words, mannal gestnree, 
and so on. 

t Becense fasting is ordained' for sacrifices to the fathert. 
s 3at. I, I, 1, 1, 7-10. Translated by J. Bggeling, aBB.,-Vol. M, pp. 4 f, 

• 3at, VI, 1, 1, 3; VH, «. 1, 33, c/. .above, p. 104. 

« Bee above, p# 160. «On idantifidations in the BrfibmsjOas, Oldenbeig, 
VcfizUszIuehttftliehe Wissenechaft, pp, 110 ff. i 

98.>160SB, 
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makes the sacrifice resemble the Vir^j. The reason why he takes two 
at a time is, because a pair means strength; for when two undertake 
anything, there is strength in it. Moreover, a pair represents a produc¬ 
tive copulation, so that a productive copulation (of those respective 
objects) is thereby efiected”* 

Now the sacrifice is the man. The sacrifice is the man* for the 
reason that the man spreads (performs) it; and that in being spread 
it is made of exactly the same extent as the man:^ this is the reason 
why the sacrifice is the man. [1] 

The juhu ’ (spoon) further belongs to that (man-shaped sacrifice 
and so does the. upabhrt®; and the dhruva*; represents its trunk. Now 
it is from the trunk that all these limbs proceed, and for this reason the 
entire sacrifice proceeds from the dhruva. [2] 

The dipping-spoon * (sruva, masc.) is no other than the breath. 
This breatlis^^cs through (or, goes to) all the limbs, and for that reason 
the dipping-spooi^^jgoes to all the ofiering-spoons (sruc, fern.). [3] 

That juhu further is to him ‘ no other than yonder sky, and the 
upabhf this atmosphere, 2hid the dhruva this same (earth). Now it is 
from this (earth) that all the worlds originate: and from the dhruva, 
therefore, the whole sacrifice proceeds. [4] 

The dipping-spoon then is no other than that blowing one (the wind); 
it is this that sweeps across all these worlds: and for that reason the 
aruva goes to all the offering-spoons.” • [6] 

In countless places in the Brahmanas the sacrifice is 
identified with the god Vi§ri>u and equally frequently with the 
creator Prajapati. But the year too, is identifi^ with Prajapati 
countless times, while on the other band Agni, as the fire-altar, 
is also regarded as the year, because the building of the fire-altar 
takes a whole year. Thus we read: ‘ ‘ Agni is the year, and 

the year is these worlds”, and immediately afterwards: 
” Agni is Prajapati, and Prajapati is the year.” Or, ” Praja- 

* Sat. 1, 1, 1, 23. Translated by J. Eggeling, 6BE., Vol. 12, pp. 10 f. 

* BeoaDse, in maosuting the sacrificial place, such measurements as 'man’s 
length ' ann's length ’, ' span ’ and so on, are employed. 

s Names of different sacrificial spoons. 

* With this spoon (Sm-ea) the ghee is token out of the ghee-pot and poured into 
the sacrificial spoons with which it is served. 

■ * He ’ means Farufa, ‘ man ’. But Furufa also means ‘ spirit ’ and designates 
the * Great Spirit ’ too, whi^ is one with Ftajiptrti, the creator of the universe. Hence, 
tbe sacrifice is not only identified with man (the eacrificer) bat also with the Univertal 
Sjarit imd Frajipati; Cf. above, p. 184, note 2. ^ « W • v 

* Sat. I, 8, 3, 1-fi. Translated by J. %gelitig, SBB., Vol. 12, p. 78 
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pati, indeed, is the sacrifice and the year, the new moon night is 
its gate, and the moon is the bolt of the gate.” * A prominent 
part is here played by the symbolism of figures. Thus we read, 
for example: 

“ With four (verses) he takes (some of the ashes); he thereby supplies 
him (Agni) with /owr-footed animals; and animals being food, it is with 
food he thus supplies him. With three (verses) he takes (the ashes) 
down (to the water),—that makes eevcn, for of seven layers consists the 
fire-altar, seven seasons are a year, and the year is Agni: as great as 
Agni is, as great as his measure, so great does this become.” * 

Here and there these barren explanations gain a little 
interest through the fact that they throw some b’ljh* upon the 
moral views and social conditions of the pei;jg/*to which the 
Brahmanas belong. Thus, for example^ at the soma-sacrifice 
one of the soma-libations is dedicated to Agni Patnlvat, i.e, 

‘ Agni accompanied by his wives This libation differs in 
certain details from other soma-gifts, and these deviations in the 
offering of the same are explained by reference to the weakness 
and helplessness of the female sex: 

With the remains of ghee left over in the sacrificial spoon he mixes 
(the soma). Other soma-libatious he makes strong, by mixing them, but 
he weakens this one; for ghee is indeed a thunderbolt, and with the 
thunderbolt, the ghee, did the gods beat and weaken their wives; and thus 
beaten and weakened they had no right whatever either to their own bodies 
or to an heritage. And likewise he now} beats and weakens the wives 
with the thunderbolt, the ghee, and thus beaten and weakened, the wives 
have no right whatever either to their own bodies or to an heritage.” 
(Sat, IV, 4. 2, 18). 

- This, then, would be a ritual argument for the bondage 
of woman.^ In another place the relationship of the wife to 

I Sat. vm, a, X, 17.18; XI, 1, 1, 1. 

* Sat. VI, 8, a, 7. IVansUted by J. Eggcling, SBB., Vot. 41, p. 395. 

» Cf. above, p. 78. 

* We also le^ in the BilUnna^M each aenteocea aa " Verily; the sacrifice is 

right and tnith, woman is something wrong *' (MoitrayaiiSya-Saitihita^ 1, 10, 11), "Nixrti 
(i.e. Bril peraonifie^ is (Maitr. 1, 10, 16), '* Woman, the 8adra, the d^, 

and the bla^ird (tSe oto^ tin eomefbing wremg.** (Sat. 14, 1, 1, etc. ,,,8ea 3!4ri, 
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the husband appears in a slightly pleasanter light. Namely, at 
the Vajapeya-sacrifice, the following ceremony occurs. A ladder 
is leaned against the sacrificial stake, and sacrificer, with his 
wife, ascends it: 

“ "When he is about to ascend, he addresses his wife in the following 
words: ‘Wife, let us ascend to heaven,’ and the wife answers: ‘Yes, 
let us ascend.’ The reason why he addresses his wife thus is this: She 
the wife, is indeed his own half; therefore, as long as he has no wife, so 
long he does not propagate his species, so long he is no complete individual; 
but when he has a wife, then he propagates his species, then he is com¬ 
plete. ‘ As a complete individual will I go this way (to heaven),’ he 
thinks; therefore he addresses his wife in this manner.” {Sat. V. 2, 1, 10). 

Th^^^ace of sacrifice or the altar (Vedi, fern.) is repre¬ 
sented in tn&^mbolism of the Brahmanas as a woman. The 
following rule for the erection of the altar gives us information 
upon the ancient idea^ of feminine beauty: 

‘‘ It (the altar) should be broader on the west side, contracted in the 
middle, ond broad again on the east side; for thus shaped they praise & 
woman: ‘ broad about the hips, somewhat narrower between the shoulders, 
and contracted in the middle (or, about the waist).’ Thereby he makes it 
(the altar) pleasing to the gods.”^ 

glaring light is thrown upon the sexual morality of that 
period by a brutal sacrificial custom which occurs at one of the 
sacrifices of the seasons, and is described as follows: 

‘‘ Thereupon the Pratiprasthatf ® returns (to where the saorifioer’s 
wife is seated). When he is about to lead the wife away,® he asks her, 
‘ With whom holdest thou intercourse?’ Now when a woman who belongs 
to one (man) curries on intercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits 
u (sin) against Varuna. He, therefore, thus asks her, lest she should 
sacrifice with a secret x^ang in her mind; for when confessed the sin 
becomes less, since it becomes truth; this is why he thus asks her. And 
whatever (connection) she confesses not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relatives.”* 

La doctrine du sacrifice dans les BrStma^s, pp. 166 ff.; Oldenberg, VorwissensdhaftlUha 
Wissensehaft, pp. 14 f.; and Wintemits, Die Frau in den indisehen Beligionen, I, pp. 4 
f., 10 ff., 48. 

> Sat. 1, 3, 6, 16. IVsnslsted by J. figgeling, BBE., Vol. IS, p. 6S. 

3 One of the priests, an Sssistant of the f^hvaryu. 

* Namely, to the altar, where she is to offer a g'JFt to^Varupg., 

a SaL It, 6, 2, 90. Translated by J. Eggeling, 8BB., Vbl. 19, pp. 806 t 
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This, by the way, is one of the few places in the Brlh- 
ma^as where morality is thought of. It is only very occasionally 
that %e come across moral reflections, as for instance, when the 
Asuras defeated the gods by falsehood, but the gods gained the 
ascendancy! in the end, we are told that in like manner when 
men speak the truth, they may suffer adversity at first, but will 
prosper ultimately, while though the liars may have success for 
a time, they will surely perish in the end.* Generally speaking, 
however, it is very characteristic of these texts that there is 
hardly any mention of morality in them at all. The Brahmapas 
are a splendid proof of the fact that an enormous amount of 
religion can be connected with infinitely little morality. Eeli- 
gious acts, sacrifices and ceremonies, are the one ajt^-^nly subject 
of all these extensive works, but morality is with which 

these works have nothing to do.® On^^he contrary, sacrificial 
acts are not only performed in order that the gods may fulfil the 
very materialistic wishes of the sacrificer, but also very fre¬ 
quently in order to injure an enemy. Indeed, the BrEhmanas 
give directions for the priests, how, by means of the sacrifice, 
they can injure the sacrificer himself by whom they are employed, 
if, for instance, he does not give them enough presents. They 
need only perform the prescribed ceremonies in reverse cyder, or 
employ spells at the wrong place, and the fate of the sacrificer 
is sealed. 

But enough of this intricate science of sacrifice which 
forms the chief contents of the Brahmanas. Fortunately, one 
of the component parts of the Arthavada or the ‘ explanation of 
meaning ’, consists of the so-called Itihasas, Akhydnas and 
Puid^s, i.e. narratives, myths and legends, which are narrated 
in order to explain the reason for some ritual act or other. As 

1 Sat. IX, 5, 1, 16 f. Oldenberg (VonDissensehaftliche Wisaemchaft, pp. 19 ff., 
134 If., 184 ft.) hftB taken great pains to colleot all that can be found on ethioal ideas in 
the Brfthmapas. It does not amount to much. 

s “ Iforala have found no plaee in this qrstem: the sactifioe which xegnlateB the 
zelatioDshqi of me" witii the gods is a ineehanioal operation whidi apte by. its innennost 
energy; hidden in the bosom of natnre, it only emerges under the magio action of the 
pikst." It is indeed difflenlt to conottve of anything more brntal mr more noateiial than 
the theology of the BAhmenas; the notions, which onstom has slowly refined Md oktited 
with B mofal aspeiiS, smiihse ns by their savage realism.’' ‘ Sylvain ’ Wvi, Ls do^fitu 
dtt soori/les, p. 9; c^. 164 ff: 
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in the Talmud, to which the Bralimanas have some similarity, 
the blooming garden of the Hagada (so beautifully described in 
song by Heine) stands beside the theological jugglery of the 
Halacha, so also in the Brahmanas the desert of desolate theo> 
logical speculation is now and then pleasantly relieved Jyj an 
oasis, in which the flower of poetry, a poetical narrative or a 
deeply thoughtful legend of the creation, blossoms. 

The very old myth, already known to the singers of the 
^gveda, of Pururavas and Urva6l, narrated in the 3atapatha- 
Brahma^a,^ is such an oasis in the desert. It is there related 
how the nymph (Apsaras) Urva^T loved the king Pururavas, 
how she stated her conditions when she became his wife, and 
^ how the (Jg^n^arvas caused him to violate one of these conditions. 
Then she elult^him, and Pururavas, wailing and lamenting, 
wandered throu^out the whole of Kuruksetra until he came to 
a lotus-pond, where n;^phs were swimming about in the form 
of swans. Among them was Urva^i and there ensued the 
dialogue which is already known to us from the dialogue verses 
of the J^gveda. 

“ Then her heart took pity on him. She said, ‘ Como here the last 
night of the year from now: then shalt thou lie with me for one night, 
and thdn this son of thine,^ will have been born.’ He came there on the 
last night of the year, and lo, there stood a golden palace I They then 
said to him only this (word), * Enter I’ and then, they bade her go to him. 

She then said, ‘To-morrow morning the Gandharvas will grant thee 
a boon, and thou must make thy choice. ’ He said, ‘ Choose thou for me I ’ 
She replied, ‘ Say, “ Let me be one of yourselves ”1’ In the morning the 
Gandharvas granted him a boon; and he said, ‘ Let me be one of 
yourselves ’!” ® 


Thereupon, the Gandharvas taught him a particular form 
of fire-sacrifice, through which a mortal becomes changed into 
a Gandharva. To the description of this sacrifice we owe the 

i XI, 5,1. Translated by Eggeling; BBE., Vol. 44, pp. 68 ff., Oennan translation 
by K. Oeldner, Veduelu StuUm, 1, 244 ff. See above, pp. 90 f. 

* literally: " This thy b(» here.” One of the mwy expressions which are 
^aly ^licable in the oral preawtation. Similarly, ‘ this here ’ in the B rt h ma p as eiten 
fPAaas ‘ earth ’, * that, yonder ’ means * sky,* and so on. 

s Translated by J. EggeKng; SB®., Vol 44, pp. 78 f. 
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insertion in the BrShmana of the old wonder-tale from which not 
even the doctors of the sacrificial art could strip all the magic of 
poetry. 

In the i^atapatha-BfUkmaija we also find the Indian 
legend of the flood, which in all probability is derived from a 
Semitic source, in its oldest form: 

“ In the morning they brought to Menu water for washing just as 
now also they (are wont to) bring (water) for washing the hands. When 
he was washing himself, a fish came into his hands. [1] 

It spake to him the word, ‘ Rear me, I will save thee! ’ * Wherefrom 
wilt thou save me?’ ‘A flood will carry away all these creatures: fr<wn 

that I will save thee!’ ‘ How am I to rear thee?' f2] 

It said, * As long as we are small, there is great desti^v^siion for us: 
fish devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me in a I outgrow 

that, thou wilt dig a pit and keep me in it. WhCii 1 outgrow that, thou 
wilt take me down to the sea, for then I shall beyond destruction. ’ [3] 

It soon became a jhasha (a large fish); for that grows largest (of 

all fish). Thereupon it said, ‘ In such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thou shalt then attend to me (i.c. to my advice) by preparing a 
ship; and when the flood has risen thou shalt enter into the ship, and I 
will save thee from it.’ [4] 

After ho had reared it in this way, he took it down to the sea. And 
in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he attended to 
(the advice of the fish) by preparing a ship; and when the flood bdfi risen, 
he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to him, and to its horn, 
he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed swiftly up to 
yonder northern mountain. [6] 

It then said, ' I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree;- but 
let not the water cut thee of!, whilst thou art on the mountain. As the 
water subsides, thou maycst gradually descend!’ Accordingly, he gradually 
descended, and hence that (slope) of the northern mountain is called 
* Manu’s descent ’. The flood then swept away all these creatures, and 
Manu alone remained here.^ 

Thus far goes the old legend which must have related 
further how the human race was renewed through Manu. The 
Brahmapa, however, related that Manu, in order to obtain 
descendants, offered a sacrifice; out of this sacrifice arose a 
woman^ and through her the human race was propagated. This 

I Sat, I, 8, 1. TrsQslaM Eggeling, SEB,, VqI. 13, pp, ^ ff,,, 
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daughter of Manu is called Ida—^and the narrative is inserted 
only to explain the significance of a sacrificial gift designated hy 
the name of Ida. 

These narratives are also of importance to us as the oldest 
examples of Indian narrative prose which we possess. It has 
already been mentioned that this prose of the oldest epic com¬ 
positions frequently alternates with verses. But while in the 
story of Pururavas and Urva^I the verses appear not only in the 
Bgveda-collection, but in language and metre belong to the oldest 
Vedic compositions too, we find in the Aitareya-Brahmana an 
Akhyana in which the Gathas or verses scattered among the 
prose approach the epic in language as well as in metre. This 
is the legqgd of Sunahi^epa,* interesting in more ways than one. 
It begins asTfeiSJpws: 

'* Hari^andra, son ofVedhas, a king of the race of the Ik^vakus, was 
childless. He had a hundred wives, but by none of them did he have 
a son. Once Farvata and Narada* visited him, and he asked Narada; 

‘ As all men desire a son, wise men as well as fools. 

Tell me, O Narada, what a man gains by having a son.’ 

Asked thus in one verse, he replied with ten: 

' The father, who looks upon the face of his son, born 
* living unto him. 

Discharges his debt in him, attains to immortality 

through him.^ 


1 Aitareya-BrShmina, VII, 13-18, English translation by Max MOlIer, History of 
Aneisnt Snnskrit Literature, 2nd od., London, 1860, pp. 408 ff., by M. Hang, and by 
A. B. Keith in their respective translations of the Aitareya-BrShmat^a. German trans¬ 
lation by R. Both, Jnd. Stud., I, 4S7 ff. See also Both, lud. Stud., 2. 112 ff.; A. Weber, 
SfiA., 1891, pp. 776 B.; Keith, HOS., Vol. 25^ pp. 61 ff.; Charpentier, Die Suparnasage, 
pp. 68 i. The story is called an ‘ JLkhyftna ' in the text itself. 

* Two Rfis or saints, who dwell now in heaven, now on earth, and oft«i serve 
the gods as messengers. 

s 'Hie best explanation of this verse is given in two BrfthmaQa passages, TeitUrfya- 
Satphitd, VI, 3, 10, 5 : "From the moment of bis birth the BrShman is burdened with 
three debts: to the Ryis he owes the vow of learning the Veda, to the gods he owes the 
saetiflee and to the Fathers, offspring ; he who begets a son, offlsn eaerifieee and heepe ihe 
vow of learning the Veda, is freed from his debts and TettttrTya-fifShmoya I, 5, 5, 6: 
" El descendants dost thou propagate, thy race; that, 0 is thy iminort|idity." 

Already in the Ryesda V, 4, 10, it is; eaid: " May X, O Agni, attaia io immortality 
tliroui^ dhsoendants t" 
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Of all the joys there are for creatures on this earth, 

In fire, and in water, greatest is the father’s in his son. 

« Always through the son hare fathers conquered darkness; 

He himself is again newly-bom, the son is to him a rescuing boatr. 

What avails the dirt, and what the goat-skin, what the beard, 
and what asoetism!^ 

Brahmans, desire a son for yourselves: in him ye have the 
blameless world of heaven. 

Food is life, clothing is protection and gold ornaments are beauty; 

Marriage means cattlea friend^ is the wife, a sorrow the 
daughter,* 

Light in ti;)e highest regions of heaven is the son to his father. 

- •"* 

The husband entereth his wife, becomes the^'^mbryo in her 
womb, ^ 

And is by her brought forth again, in'^e tenth moon, 
as a new man.’ ” 


* After he had uttered the verses, he said to him 1 * Approach 
King Varuua and say: ‘ May a son be bom to me; I will sacrifice him to 

thee.’ * So be it,’ he said, and went up to King Vamua, praying: * May 
a son be bora to me; I will sacrifice him to thee.’ * So be it ’ (said 
Varuua). Then a son was born to him, Bohita by name. And Varuua 
said to him: * Now a son has been burn to thee; sacrifice him tb me.’ 
He, however, said: ” Not until an animal is over ten days old is it suit¬ 
able for sacrifice. Let him become over ten days old; then I will sacri¬ 
fice him to thee.’ * So be it.* And he became over ten days old. The 
former said to him: * Now he has become over ten days old; sacnfice him 
to nie.’ But the latter said': ‘ Not until an animal has got teeth is it 
suitable for sacrifice. Let him get teeth; then I will sacrifice him to thee.’ 
* So be it.’ 


■ i Tbe v^e ia directed egsinat the forest-hermits aad ascetics. 

• l^iecaiise the purchase price for daughters was. among the ancieot Indians .as. 
among the anctent droeks, paid in cows. Cf. the ‘ oxen-btisging mai&DS ’ in H«ndr. 

> At rim''marriage, in Ancient Xndia, the . bride and btidegtoom to^ seven etepe 
together, whereupon the bridegroom. said: “ At the seventh st^ bacome a friend 
(nutsc.).’’ ■ 

* Female infanticide and child marriage have been the diomal conseqnences the 

view riiot ^ birth of a daughter is s oatemity. See Whitemitf, Die Frea fn den 
Mfeekw L pp. 91 F.' The view that a daughter is ‘ a mikety * Is, hewe^, 

all' «>v the « 

,* Pwa AsSkfW four versee more, in whSoh the seme ideas era varied, - - 
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III a similar manner Hari^candra puts the god Varupa off 
until Bohita has attained the age of manhood. Then at last he 
desires to sacrifice him, but Bohita escapes into the forest, where 
he wanders about for a year. Thereupon, Harifeandra is attacked 
by dropsy, the disease sent by Varu^ia as a punishment. ♦ Bohita 
hears of it and desires to return, but Indra confronts him in the 
form of a Brahman, extols the fortune of the wanderer and 
advises him to continue wandering on. A second, a third, a 
fourth, a fifth year does the youtli wander about in the forest, 
again and again he wishes to return, and again and again Indra 
confronts him and urges him to further wanderings. As he was 
wandering about in the forest the sixth year, he met the 
AjIgarta,«whQ, tortiu'ed by hunger, was- wandering about in the 
forest. The iJfecr^^d three sons, Sunahpuccha, Sunahtepa, 
Sunolangula * by nSl^g, Bohita offers him a hundred cows for 
one of his sons, in order to ransom himself through him, and, as 
the father does not wish to part with the eldest and the mother 
does not wish to part with the youngest son, receives the 
middle one, Sunah^pa. With the latter Bohita goes to his 
father. And as Varuna agrees that f^unah^epa shall be sacrificed 
to him,—for “ a Brahman is worth more than a warrior,” said 
Varuna,—^he is to be offered in the place of the sacrificial animal 
at the. sacrifice of the consecration of the king (Bdjasffya).. 
Eveiything is prepared for the sacrifice, but no one is found who 
will undertake the binding of the sacrificial victim. Then said 
Ajigarta, ” Give me a second hundred, and I will bind him;” 
And for a second hundred cows he binds his son Sunah^pa to 
the sacrificial stake; for a third hunderd, however, he offers to 
slay him. The further hundred cows are given to him, and 
with a sharpened knife, he steps towards his son. Then 
thought the latter: ' ‘ They want to slaughter me' as though I 
were no human being; well, I will take ref^e with the gods.” 
And he praised in turn all the most prominent , gods of the Vedic 
pantheon in a number of h3rmn8 which are found in' our 

Tbefee strange mnes, which mean 'dog’s hinder pnssW 

’ dog'a are probably diosen .for the.porpoae et iaakrjag the it^jlgarta^'^the laaiM 
means '* who has noUting to eat appear in the worst fossiblg li^t^^^Kevtttbdass,. 
the^ nam^ prove the more popolar than priestly character, ol the nanatife. 
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^gveda-Satfihita. But when, finally, 1» glorified U^, the 
Dawn, in three verses, one fetter after another fell from him, 
and'the dropsical stomach of Hari^andra became smaller, and 
with the last verse he was free of his fetters and Hari^ndra 
was well. Thereupon, the priests received him into the sacrifi¬ 
cial gathering, and dunah^epa saw (by intuition) a particular 
kind of soma sacrifice. Vi^vamitra, however, the fsi about 
whom there are so many legends, who occupied the position of 
hoiar at the sacrifice of Hari^candra, adopted Sunah^pa as his 
son, and neglecting bis own hundred sons, solemnly appointed 
him as his heir. Finally it is said: 

“ That is the Hale (akhjuna) of Suuahsepa which cont^s over a 
hundred ]^gveda>verses and also stanzas.^ This the hota^i^'relates to the 
king, after he has been sprinkled with holy water g^ijHieTtajaBuya. Seated 
on a golden cushion he tells the stoiy. Seatedi^^ a golden cushion (the 
Adhvaryu) gives the responses. Gold, indeed, signifies glory. Thereby he 
causes his glory to increase. ‘ Om ’ is the response to a ^g'Verse, ' yes ' 
that to a Gatha.^ For ‘ Om ' is divine, and ‘ yes ’ is human. In this 
way he releases him through the divine and the human word from misfor* 
tune and sin. Therefore a king who desires to be victorious, even though 
he be no sacrificer, may have the SunabiSepa legend related to him; then 
not the least sin remains attached to him. A thousand cows shall he give 
to the narrator, a hundred to the priest who makes the respemses, >aud to 
each of the two the golden cushions upon which he sat; moreover, also a 
silver chariot harnessed with mules is due to the hotar. Those, too, who 
desire a son, shall cause the story to bo related to them; then they will 
assuredly obtain a son.’* 


But if this Sunah^epa legend was already a time-honoured 
ancient myth for the editors or compilers of the Aitarega^ 
Brdhnia^, and the narration of it at the consecration of the 
king * actually formed part of the, ritual, how old must the 

1 " Ofttbis," epic varBes, as those quoted above. 

* <.e., always when the Hotar recites a Jf^g.verae, tlie Adfavaiyu cries at the 
f friwlnmnn of it i ‘ Omwheo he has recited an epic verse, he cries ' Yes '. 0/. above, 
p. 102, note 1. 

As an ikbySna belonging to the Bajasfiya it is also related in the StnkMffatUh 
SfMfyuBtra, IS, 17 ff. In the same Srantasatra, 16, 11, 1-8, it is mentbned as one of 
Ikl^tnaa to be told at the Pnmvamedba. It. is also referred to in the drantasOtMS 
cf XltyOyana^ Xpastaigba, and Bandhftyana. See Kdth, HOS., Vol. 25, pp. 20 f., ^ f., 
61 f., 67- 
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legend itseJf be! It must be very old, also because in it is 
preserved the memory of human sacrifice, which must have been 
offered at the Bajasuya in pre-historic times, although nowhere 
else either in the Brahmanas or in the ritual-manuals (drauta- 
sutras) is there aiiy mention of human sacrifices at the conse¬ 
cration of the king. Yet the 3unah^pa legend is late in com¬ 
parison with the ^gveda. For the hymns,* which, according to 
the Aitareya-Bmhmana, Sunah^epa is said to have “ seen ” are 
partly such as possibly a Bsi Sunah^pa might have composed as 
well as any other rsi, although there is not the least matter 
contained in them which might relate to our legend; partly, 
however, they ai’e hymns which are not at all fitting for the lips 
of the di!Mah|epa of tlie legend, as, for instance the song Rgmda 
1, 29, with rain; “Let us hope, 0 generously-giving 

Indra, for a thousaifh^hining oxen and horses,” or which like 
Rv. 1, 24, even contain verses which cannot possibly have been 
composed by the Sunah^pa of the Aitareya-Brahmana. For it 
says here: ‘‘He whom Sunah^pa invoked when he was 
seized, the king Varuna, may he deliver us!” and : ‘‘ Sunah^epa, 
indeed, when he was seized and bound to three stakes, invoked 
the Aditya.” These are verses wdiich must refer to another 
much, older Sunah^pa legend. If tlie Aitareya-Brdhma^ 
places these hymns in the mouth of Bunahi^pa, then it can only 
be because the same tradition, in nowise mliable, which we 
have in our AnukramanTs * at the time of the Aitareya- 
Br&hmam already ascribed those hymns to a ]^si Sunahi^pa. 
We have here again a pinof of how mucli earlier the ^gveda 
hymns are, chronologically, than everything else which belongs 
to the Veda. 

Unfortunately, few narratives haVe come down to us in 
such entirety in the Brahmanas as that of duna^itepa. Mostly, 
the stories aie prepared for the pm’pose which they are to serve, 
namely the explanation or justification of- a sacrificial ceremony, 

1 Kamely, I, 34>80 and IX. 8.'' The OiUito id the Snaalti^pa-lhhjiDa are, 
ot «OQrae, mooh later than the Tenea of the fyvtdo. Yet from the metiie, it — that 
thegr w older than the metrical portioD« id the tTpanitade; eee XeiUi, BOS., VoL S9, 
p. W. f* • e le* 

X See above, pp. 00 f. and beloar in,the eeo^ on Bxeg^ie VedSdgaA. 
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it is soBietixxies not easy to esLtract from them the niioleus of 
an old legend or an old m^h. Moreover, by no' means aU the 
narratives which we find in tlie Brfihmanas are derived from bhi 
myths and legends, but they are often only invented lor the 
explanation of some sacrificial ceremony, ^metimes, howevsr^ 
even these invented tales are not without interest. To ex{dain, 
for instance, why, in the case of sacrificial gifts which are dedi* 
cated to Prajapati, the prayers are only to be uttered in a low 
voice, the following pretty allegory is related: 

** Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to 
which was the better of the two. Both Mind and Speech said, '1 am 
excellent 1’ ‘ , [8] 

Mind said, ‘Surely I am better than thou, for thou dost not speak 
anything that is not understood by me; and since ^hss^art only an imitator 
of what is done by me and a follower in my wf0B, I am surely better than 
thou I' [8] 

Speech said, ‘ Surely I am belter than thou, for what thou knowest, 
I make known, I communicate.’ [10] 

They went to appeal to Prajapati foi* his decision. He, Prajapati, 
decided in favour of Mind, saying (to Speech), ‘ Mind is indeed better 
than thou, for thou art an imitator of its deeds and a follower in its wake; 
and inferior, surely, is he who imitates his lietter’s deeds and follows in 
his wake.’ * [H] 

'Then Speech (vac, fern.) being thus gainsaid, was dismayed and mis¬ 
carried. She, Speech, then said to Prajapati, ‘ May I never be thy obla- 
tion-boarer, I whom thou hast gainsaid!’ Hence whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for Prajapati, that is ]}erfoi*med in a low voice; for speech 
would not act as oblation-bearer for Prajapati.‘ (12) 

Vdc, speech, also forms the subject of many narratives, 
in which she is I'epresentod as the prototype of women. Thus we 
meet with her, for example, in the legend of tlie soma-theft, which 
frequently occurs in the Brahmapas. The soma , was in heaven, 
and OdyatrT, in the form of a bird, fetched it down. But as she 
carried it away, it was stolen from her by a Gandharva. Now the 
gods took cx)iinsel together how they could get back the stolea 
soma. 


I, 4, 4, TcsMlfttfid by J. iSj-pf. 18$ !.■ 
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** They suid, ‘ The Gaudharvas are fond of women: let us send VAc 
(speech) to them, and she will return to us together wi^h Soma.* They 
sent Vac to them, and she returned to them together with Soma. [8} 

The Gandharvas came after her and said, ' Soma (shall be) yoiurs, 
and V&c ours I’ * So be it I’ said the gods; ' but if she would rath^ come 
hither, do not ye carry her off by force: let us woo her I’ They accordingly 
wooed her. [4] 

The Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, saying, ‘ See how we know 
it, see how we know itl’‘ [6] 

The gods then created the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, 
'Thus we will sing to thee, thus we will amuse thee I' She turned to the 
gods; but, in truth, she turned to them vainly, since she turned away hrom 
those engaged in prabing ond praying, to dance and song. Wherefore 
even to this day women are given to vain things; for it was on this wise 
that Vac tinned thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence it is 
to him who dances^)d sings that they most readily take a fancy.”* 

Just as liiis little story is invented to explain an attribute 
of women, there are numerous narratives in the BralimanaB 
which deal with the oriam of some matter or some institution. 
Such legends of origin, to which also the creation-legends belong, 
the Indians designate as Piivanas,® in oi*der to distinguish them 
from the Itihasas (or Akiiyilnas), as the stories of gods and men 
are ca)Jed. Among these naiTatives, too, there are such as were 
merely invented by Brahinana theologians, wdiile others date back 
to old, popular niythf and legends, or at least are founded upon a 
tradition independent of the sacrificial science- Thus, the origin 
of the four castes is frequently related in the Brahmaijas. Already 
in one of the philosophical hymns of the ^gveda, the Puru^asiikta,* 
it is reported hov/ the Brahman arose out of the mouth, the warrior 
out of the arms, the Yaisya out of the thighs and the dfidra out 
of the feet of the Punisa sacrificed by the gods. In the 
Bi^hmanas it is Prajapati wdio produced out of his mouth the 
Brahman together with the Gocl Agni, out of his breast and 


1 As tbe Vedft is Uie knowledge par e^ceUenee. Se» above, p. 4A 
^ Sal., ni, 2, 4, 2-6. Translated by J. Eggeling, SUE'., Vol. 26, p. 63. c/. ^at., 
Ill, 3. 1, 19 ff. 

* Pwdpa means ‘ old then * old legend * old stoiy specially cosmogonic and 
cosmolQgual myths. At a later period . a^ peculiar class worii| wts designated at 
Pordpes, with whidt we shell Iieve to deal in a later section. 

* X, 90, 12, cf. abo\-e, p. 163. Denssen, AOHi., 1, 1, pp. 160 
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Ilia two arms the warr'or as well as ludra, out of the middle 
of his body the Vaifya and the All-gods, but out of his feet 
the dddra. With the dhdra no deity was created; therefore he is 
incapable for saorifico. In consequence of this kind of origin the 
Brahman performs his work with his mouth, the warrior with his 
arms; the 'VaiSya does not perish, however much be is 
“ consumed,*’ i.e., exploited, by priests and w^arriors, for he is 
created out of the middle of the body, where the reproductive 
power rejfoses; but of religious ceremonies, the Sudra can perfona 
only the foot-washing of members of the higher .castes, for he 
arose out of the feet.^ The following tw'o suggestive tales of the 
creation of the night and of the winged mountains, found in the 
MaitfdyitnhSatiihita, are more pleasing. 

Yama had died.. The gods tried to pera^^e Yam ^ to fes^t him. 
Whenever they asked her, she said: Only to*day he has died.” Then 

the gods said: ” Thus she will indeed never forget him; we will create 
night I” For at that time there was only day and no night. The gods 
created night; then arose a mesrow; thereupon she forgot him. Therefore . 
people say: “Day and night indeed let sorrow be forgotten I” (Meiif. 

I, 5, 12.) 

” The oldest children of Praj&pati were the hills, and they were 
winged. They flew away and settled down just where they wished 'But 
at that time the earth still swayed to and fro. Then Indra out oS the 
wings of the bills and made the earth fast with them. But the-wings be¬ 
came 8t(»rm-cloud8; therefpre these always hover in the direction of the 
mountains.” {Maitr, I, 10, Id.)* 

The croation-legends ere very numerous in the BrAhmaigias. 
An example will show how metaphysical thought here unites with, 
desultory cxplanatioms of sacrificial directions. The daily firo- 
sacrifice (Agnihoira) * consisting in the offering of a gift of mUk- 
to tho fire every morning and every evening; is one of the most 


» TaiUinnit-SmphitSt Vil, I, '4-8. TfftK^ya*arShm«?a, VI, 1, 64X. Cf, Weksr, 
M. Stu&., X, M(K 

. • Xvdii>suter of Yams. 8ae sbovo, pp. 89 ff. 

* myUi of tlia tringod hiltt Is alnadjr knoirn (o the singets of the gpeedte, 

is- litifl s fsveraiito saBJed Istar poets.* Cf. Pischel, Vedieehe SUafien, I, 174.. . 

♦ 8m shore, p. 140, ,' 
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important sacrilices. Upon the origin and significance of this 
sacrifice a JJiTihniapa * has the following to say ; 

In the beginning only Praj&pati was here alone. He thought to him' 
self; * How can I obtain descendants?’ He tortured himself an^ morti¬ 
fied himself.* Out of his mouth he produced Agni. And because he 
produced him out of his mouth, therefore Agni is a consumer of food. 
And truly, he who knows that Agni is o food-consumer, he himself be¬ 
comes a consumer of food. Him, then, he produced first, agre, omong the 
gods, and therefore be is called Agni, for the name Agni is really Agri.^ 
Now thought Frajapati to himself: ‘This Agni 1 have produced as a 
food-consumer. But there is indeed no other food here than myself, w'ould 
that he may not eat me up!’ For at that time this earth was quite bare; 
there existed neither plants nor trees. About this Prajapati was troubled. 
Hereupon li'jgni turned to him with open (mouth) and from (Praj&pati), 
because he was afra£|,his own greatness fled. But his own greatness 
was his speech, an(1^.4.is his own greatness fled from him.’ (It is 
then further related that I^japati desires a sacrifice for himself, and 
through rubbing his hands obtains an offering of butter or of milk, out of 
which the plants arise. As the result of a secemd offering of butter or of 
milk, there arise Surya, the sun, and Yayu, the wind.) “ And Praj&pati, 
in (Bering saori^ce, on the one hand propagated his species, and on the 
other hand also saved himself from Agni, from death, when the latter was 
atout to consume him. And he who, knowing this, offers the fire-sacriffco, 
thq one hand propagates his species by means of descendants as 
Praj&pati did, and on the other hand saves himself from Agni, from death, 
when the latter is about to consume hun. . And when he dies, and he is 
laid upon the ffre, he is bom again out of the fire, the fire only consumes 
foa body.* And as if he were born of his father and his mother, just 

* II, 2, 4, 

> Most of the creation-legends in ibe Brilunanss begin in ibe same way. . As the 
lOHicien oust pra|>ar6 himself for his mSgic, and the prieat must prepare bimsall for 
tl^ socriftoe, by means of aelf-tbrturs and mortification, so PnjSpati, toe, has to prepan 
bintoslf in the Bone way for the gnat work of creotioq* Prom, the mot-*/ram to osort 
eaeoelf is derived the word dremene ‘ the ascetic ‘ which Ist^. oceuts frequently, ffrtir 
colerfy in the Buddhist literature. The word Topoa octdally m^ps 'heat then ‘ascetic 
faevonr Uum osceticiam itself. “ In fact, if -by the d^gnstjm Tspos ths manifold 
forms of mmiiificatbn an nnderatood, then, especially in the eerlier perbds, the refwence 
to ^t OB the vehicle of mortification stands in tbs foregtonod.*' (OMlenberg, lUHigiim dot 
Flfde, 9. Attfl., pp. 401 if.) According to Sat., X. 4, 4. I f.,;Prajt^ti eaca soottified 
himself for a thousand years nntif, os s reablt of the * heat ’ of the edification, Ud? 
inuod from bis pores^-eud these becoma the. etan. 

*. 8ea ebon, p, IW. 

« One of the few places in the Brfihmopaa when ix.3ntieaic.ia ftiqlf nl ' 
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BO is he bom o£ the fire.. He, however, who does not offer the fire^erifieet 
never again arises to new life. Therefore, one must of necessity offer the 
fire<8aorifice." ' (It is then further related very circumstantially how the 
gods Agni, Voyu and Suiya, brought forth by PTajapati, themselvira in 
their turn offer sacrifices, and how the cow was created.) “ This cow, 
however, Agni, desired thinking: * I would like to mate mysdf with her.* 
He united himself with her and poured forth his seed into her. This be* 
came milk. Therefore, the latter is cooked, while the cow is raw, for tiie 
milk is Agni’s seed; and therefore, it is that milk, whether it is in a black 
cow OT a red one, is always white and shining like fire, because it is Agni'a 
seed. And therefore, it is waim already at the milking, for it is the seed 
of Agni.”* 

Just as these creation-legends usually begin by relating that 
Prajapati ‘ toiments and mortifies himself so we often read also 
that, nfier the creation was accomplished, hesdr weak, exhausted 
and wearied, v/hereupon gome sacrifice is d^^ribed, through which 
strength had to be restored. On one occasion it is the gods who 
offer this sacrifice, on another occasion Agni alone shows this 
favour to Prajapati, and on yet another occasion he regains his 
strength, ‘ after having sung hymns and tortured himself,’ by 
creating the sacrificial animals and sacrificing them.” It is indeed 
remarkchle that this world-creator Prajapati, who really is the 
highest god in the Brahmanas, has nothing lofty about hiih and 
often plays a rather pitiful pajii. Once he is actually even offered 
as a sacrifice himself by the godsP In a legend which is 
referred to in several places, he is accused of incest, which he 
has committed with his daughter Dyaus (heaven) or U^as (dawn). 
In order to punish him for this sin, the gods, out of their most 
frightful forms, formed the -god Budra. The latter pierced 
Prajapati with his arrow, ^vhereat Orion and other constellations 
arose.* Very noteworthy, too, is the fact thab in the BrShma^as 
(and in the Veda generally) there is no one Indian creatioh legend, 
which, as for instance the biblical legend in Europe, has found 
mom or less general recognition in India, but that we find a great 
number of creation-l^ends, containing the most diversified ideas 

^ Cf. Bbove p, S6. 

• Smt., rv, a, 4, 1; VBE, 4, 1, 16; sa4 frBqwsDtty, VI, J, fl. U ff. lH, 1.‘ 

■* 'fiff. "x, fl, d; ' * 

« m, 88. Of. 7, 4. 1; B, 1. S, B; Vl^ 8. 
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ftnd si)eculation8, which cannufi be made to harmonize with one 
another at all. Thus we fmcl, for example, in the 3atapatha- 
BrdhmarM, soon after the above quoted legend, an entirely 
different account of the creation. Prajapati, here too,‘ tortured 
and mortified himself, in order to produce beings. He brought 
forth creatures, first the birds, then the small creeping things, 
then the snakes. But no sooner had they been created than they 
all vanished again, and Prajapati was once more alone. He 
thought diligently about the reason for this, and at last the idea 
came to him that the creatures perished for lack of food. So he 
created new beings, from wliose breasts he let milk flow forth, and 
these remained alive. Again, in another place in the same work,* 
Prajapatf creates the animals out of his vital organs, out of his 
mind he created out of his eye the horse, out of his breath 
the ccw, out of his eaK the .sheep, out of his voice the goat. 
Because man is created out of Prajapati’s mind, and the mind is 
the first of the vital organs, therefore, man is the first and strongest 
of all animals.* 

In the majority of the legends, Prajapati is Indeed the 
only Creator, from whom the world and beings derive their origin. 
But, already in the Brahmanas, there are places where Prajapati 
himself is regarded as created, and the creation begins with the 
primeval water or with the non-existing or with the Brahman. 
Thus there is the following creation-legend: 

** In the beginning there existed here nothing but water, a sea of 
water. These waters desired to propagate their kind. They tortured 
themselves, they mortified themselves. And when they had mortified 
.themselves* a golden egg ori^^ated in them. The year did not yet 
Texist at that time; but as long as the duration of a year, tiiis golden 
.egg swam about. After a year a man arose out of it; that was Prajapati. 
Therefore, a woman or a oow or a mare gives birth within a year, for 
Prajapati was bom after a year. He broke the golden egg open. But 

< dae.. II, 6 , 1, 1-8. 

* 8at.,-vn, «, 8, 6. 

* Tbia refers to the eacrifloiel animsls an perticttlar. 

* Ae the tenn Taptu not only meens aaortifieatkm, bat aleo heat, it is poaeible, in 

tiie oaae of the words * when thq^ hod in<ffti0ed. thenasehee whidb also mean 

''when they had beoome hasted % to Utink of * hatohinfhMt' and it is quite.poeaible Uiat 
there is an intentional ambiguity in the Saasloit words. <7/.*ahOTi^. 09 s^ 9BO, 'Nots Of 
and Denuan, AOFb., i, i, p. 189; 0i |ip. :80 f, 
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at that time there did not yet exist any stauding«plaoe. So this golden 
egg, which bore him, swam about as long as the duration of a year. 
After a year he tried to speak, and he said: *bhili^ and Ihis (word) 
became this earth; (be said:) * bhuvaj^ * and this became yonder atmos* 
phere, (he said * mvar and this became the sky yonder. Therefore^ 
a child tries to talk after a year, for after a year f^ajapati spoke. When 
Prajapati first spoke, he uttered monosyllabic and bi>syllabio words, 
therefcxre, a child, when it first speaks, utters mono-syllabic and bi-syllabio 
words. Those (three words) form five syllables. Out of these he made 
the five seasons of the year, therefcH*e, there ore five seasons here.* Th» 
Prajapati rose up above the worlds created in this manner after a year; 
therefore, after a year, a child tries to stand, for after a year Prajapati 
rose up. He was bom with the life of a thousand years. As one per¬ 
ceives the other bank of a river from a distance, so he perceived the other 
bank of his life.* And, singing praises and torturing himself he lived on, 
as he desired to propagate his species. He pla ced reproductive energy 

into himself, and with his mouth he created ii^^ods.After he had 

created them, he Saw that there was, as it w^, daylight {divi) for him, 
and that is the divinity of the gods {deva), that after be-^had created them, 
he saw that there was, ns it were, daylight for him. Now he created 

with the breath of life which is below, the Asuras (demons).And 

after they were created, he saw that there was, as it were, darkness. 
He knew: ' Truly, I have created evil for myself, as there was darkness 
as soon as I had created them.' And even at this early stage he smote 
them with evil, and their day was then already done. Therefore, it is 
said: ‘ It is not true what is reported of the battles between gfids and 

Asuras, partly in narratives (anvakhyana), partly in legends (itihasa),* 
for at that time already Prajapati smote them with evil, at that time 
already their day was done.’ .... After he had created the gods, he made 
the day out of that which was light, and after he had created the Asuras, 
he made the night out of that which was dark. So there now existed day 
and night.” (Sat., XI, 1, 6, 1-11). 

Another creation-legend is still more remarkable, though also 
much less clear (3at., VI, 1, 1), beginning with the words : In 
the beginning there was here only the non-existent (Asat)." But 
it is at cnce added that this non-existent was really the 99 is, for 
these, by moans of self-torture and self-mortification have brought 

' Cf. above p. 186, on the tfazee sacied words bhilh, bhuvah, saw (or svar). 

* Nsmely: Spring, enmmer, niicr sesaon, antnmn, and winter. 

* Am Prai^pati was bom, he most also be mortal. 

* This is tadlamonii to deplarhig aU the nnmerons legends of the Br&bmaoa>» 
wbidi tell the battles between gods and Asntas, to be liesi 
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forth evei^thing. These Rsis, however, were the PrS^as or life- 
spirits, and these—^how they did this is quite unintelligible— 
created first seven Purusas or ‘ persons ’ and then united these 
to a single puni^a, to Prajapati. 

** This puru^a (person) Frajapati desired to multiply himself, to pro¬ 
pagate his species. He tortured himself, he mortified himself. After he 
had tortured and mortified himself, he created first the Brahman, namely, 
the three-fold knowledge {trayl vidya). This was the foundation for him. 
Therefore, it is said: * The Brahman is the foundation of the All. * There¬ 
fore, one stands firm, when one has learnt the Veda; for this, the Brahman 
(i.e., the Veda) is the foundation.*' 

It ^8 then further related how Prajapati, ‘ standing firm 
upon this fouiidatisw ’, mortified himself, and then first created 
the water. >Vith theSiid of tJie Veda he brought forth an egg; 
out of the egg arose Agni, and the egg-shell became the earth, and 
so on. It is a very prolix and confused account. It is, however, 
important to see that the Brahman, originally signifying prayer 
or magic spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was here already 
made the foundation of all existence. Prom this only a step 
remained to the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a creative 
principle. This doctrine too is already found in the JSatapatha- 
Brdhmatiia (XI, 2, 3, 1) where it says: 

In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. This created 
the gods, and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds 
as dwellings.^ (namely), this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere to 
Vayu and the heaven to Surya.” 

Thus we see how in the Brahmanas—and therein lies their 
great significance for the history of Indian thought—all those 
ideas were already in the making, which attained their full 
development only in the Aranyakas and Upanii^ds. Even the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upani^ds, as 3dp4^lya enunciated it, 
is already found in the JSatapatha-Brdhmavui.* 


1 LitenUy *' it outde them ascoiid these wmdde.** 
> X, 6, 8, Cf. below, pp. 317 f. 
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Ara^yakas and Upaui^s 

When B. Garbe^ calls the sacrificial science of 
Bridimai.ias ** the only literary production of these barren centrd^ 
preceding the awakening of philosophical speculation/’ he giw; 
expression to a universal, but in my opinion erroneous view. II 
would be too terrible to think that, with such a gifted people as th| 
Indians must have been, even on the evidence of the 9gved^ 
hynuis, the futile hair-splittings on the purpose and meaning of 
sacrificial ceremonies should have occupied the entire thought 
even of the priests, to say nothing of the warriors and the^ 
remaining classes of the people. As a matter of fact we do find’ 
in the Brahmnnas themselves, ns Saya^ia has already en^h^sized, 
and as we liave partly seen alxtve, beside ritual-precepts (Kalpa) 
and the discussions on the same, also myt^^s^SS legends (itihksa), 
cosmogoiiic myths (purana), epic song verses (gSthS) and songs in 
praise of heroes (nara^anisl).* In other words : the beginnings 
epic poetry reach back into the period of the Brahmanas. It is ii 
matter of course that the great and costly sacrifices, with which 
the Brahmanas deal, were only possible on the supposition of m 
active and industrious people, and it is unthinkable that the 
warriors and merchants, the farmers and herd owners, the 
craftsnien and labourers of that time should have sung no songs,, 
related no stories. A litrh oE what was sung and narrated in 
India at that early period, is preserved in the Vedic texfo 
themselves (as, lor example, the legend of Sunah^pa), but mu<^ 
is preserved in the later epics and Puraj^as. Moreover, the 
Brahmanas jireBuppose the beginnings of grammar, phonetics, 
astronomy, t.c., of those sciences which were later on pursue^.. 
more independently as Yedangas ''; neitlier does the ‘ awakenii^ 
of philosophical speculation ’ come after the period of tl:i 
Brahmanas ; It comes he*ore this period. We have se^ how 
some hymns of the ^gteda doubts and scruples already 




- '•* *■ 
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> BeitrSgo tur indUoMn Kuiturgetchiohte (Berlin, 1006), p. 6. 

• Max leaner, Hittorg cf Ancient SatuMi tAteroAufe, find ed., XiOBd^ 

I XI, 6, 6, S: 7, 0, * Knowerg of tlia ngnmliToe * (Akkggnavidae) tie' 


p. 8U.Ct. 6af., 

tbmed, in the djtarm'Bfdhmdpo, m, 3S. m * epeciel eleu of Uternry men. 

* On Ebe begi&ingsi^ Veddflgu in the Brlhme^, ef. 'iixx IfOltiff, 
of Andent SandiHt LOeroture, pp, HO ff. . .'j 
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ooncemiDg ibe popular beliof in gods and the priestly cult. 
These sceptics and thinkers, these first philosophers of ancient 
India certainly did not remain isolated. That they, too, 
foimded schools of thought, that their teachings were diffused, is 
proved by the * philosopliicril * hymns of the Atharvaveda and 
isolated portions of the Y‘ijuncda-Safi%hitds, in which, it is true, 
the teachings of the philosophers often appear only in caricature.' 
But even tliese caricatu-es prove that philosophical speculation 
was further pursued also during the centuries in which the 
bacrificial science flourished 

iWe are not, however, likely to find these oldest philosophers 
of ancient India among the priests, who were engaged in the 
scieneff df sacrifice. For their teachings, which were directed 
against the pluralit^^of gods, were in obvious contradiction to the 
interest of those prints. We can scarcely imagine that the 
Brahmans, who lived by the sacrifices, had many men amongst 
them who doubted the existence of Indra himself, and raised the 
question whether there were any sense in sacrificing to the gods.* 
It is much more probable that such sceptics and thinkers were to 
be found among those who were the most obnoxious to the priests, 
among the ‘ misers who did not helievCf i.c., who did not 
sacrifite and gave no gifts to tiie priests. 

The fact that the warrior-caste was closely connected with 
the intellectual life and the literary activity of ancient times, 
is proved by numerous passages in the Upani^ads, in fact 
already in the Brahmanas. In the Kausttaki-Brahmana 
(XXVI, D) a king Pratardana converses with the priests 
concerniiig the sacrificial science. In Book XI of the $ata- 
patharBMmaiULa there is repeated mention of King Janaka of 
Videha, who confounded all priests by his knowledge. The 
passage in which Janaka questions the priests dvetaketu, 
.SomaSu^ma and Yajfiavalkya as to how they perform the 
fire-saciifice (Agnihotra) is particularly instructive. None of 
them gives a satisfactory an^er. But Tajfiavalkya receives a 
^ft of a bundled cows, because he has inquired the most deeply 
into the meaning of the sacrifice^ although, as King Janaka 

1 Cf. Above pp. 85 ft., 149 ft., 188 t' 

• Cf, ahore, p. 85^ 
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remarks, even upon him the true meaning of the Agnihotra has 
not yet daTvnci. After tbe king has departed, the priests say to 
one ei^othcr: “ iTruly, this 'warrior has confounded us by his 
speech. Well! We will challenge him to a theological debate. 
(Brahmod}a).*’ YSjfiavalkya, however, dissuades tbem^ saying: 
‘‘ We are Brahmans, but he is only a warrior. If we overcome 
him, whom shall we say that we have overcome? But if he should 
overcome us, the people would say of us: ‘A warrior has 
overcome the Brahmans ‘; do not think of such a thing!*- The 
two other priests agreed with him, but Yajfiavalkya betakes 
iiimself to King Janaka and begs to be instructed by him.* 
Ayasthuna, too, the SHcrificer, who instructs his priest 
Saulvayana,' can hardly be a Brahman, although Sayapd,4^^&^6<B 
him to be a B^i. According to tradition, even the !l^sis or 
composf3rs of the hymns of the ^gveda no means always 

members of the priesthood. Thus it is said of a ^Isi Eava§a, that 
he was the son of a fenjnle slave, a non-Brahman. When he 
wanted to participate in a great sacrifice, the priests drove him 
away, to die of hunger and thirst in the desert. But the waters 
and the goddess Sarasvatr take pity on him, he ‘ sees ’ a hymn, 
whereupon the priests recognise him as a B?i aiid receive him 
back.® , 

In the fjpani^ads, however, we find not only kings, but 
also women and even people of dubious descent, taking an 
active part in the literary and philosophical aspirations and 
often possessors of the highest knowledge. Thus in the 
Brhadarariyaka-Upanisad Gdrgt, the daughter of Yacaknu, 
questions Yajfiavalkya at great length upon the origin of all 
existence, until the latter says: “Ask not too much, 0SrgI, 
that thy head may not burst. Truly, concerning divinity one 
must not ask too much. Thou dost ask too much, GfirgI s tok 
not too much!’’ And in another place the same GSrgl, in the 
midst of an assembly of disputative scholars, advances towards 
the famous teacher Yajfiavalkya with the words: “I arise 
against thee, Yajfiavalkya! As a hero’s son from Benares or from 

» Sttt., XI, 6, 2; «/. XI, 8, 1, 2 4; XI, 0, 8. 

. * Sat,, -XI. 49 2 , ir- 20 . . 

9 Q, I9« 
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.Videha strings the slackened bow and arises with two foe-piercing 
ai?fcm's in his hand, so I arise against thee with two questions— 
answer mo those!” In the same Upanisad Yajfiavalkya instructs 
his wife Mailreyl in the highest knowledge of the Atman/ How 
little this highest knowledge was the sole privilege of the priests, 
is again proved by the amusing story of Baikva with the bullock- 
team," who is sitting under his cart and scratching the itch, but 
who, ill the iwssession of the highest wdsdom is proud as a king. 
Humbly the wealthy dono” Jana^niti approaches him in order to 
be instructed by him. Baikva calls him a ^^udra ” and laughs at 
the presents which the rich man offers him. Only when the latter 
gives him his beautiful daughter in marriage, does he condescend 
to iiwtrr^ct him.* Tlie follow’ing story is also delightfully 
ingenuous. 


*' 1. Satyakama, tlie aon of Jabilla, addressed his mother and said: 
* I wish to become a Brahmecarin (religious student), mother. Of what 
family am I?* 

2. She said to him: ‘ I do not know, my child, of what family 
thou art. In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant 
{waiting on the guests in my father’s house), I conceived thee. I do not 
know of what family thou art. I am .Tnbalfi by name, thou art Satyakama 
(Fhilaletbes). Say that thou art Satyakama Jabala.’ 

8'. He going to Oputama Haridrumata said to him, * I wish to 
become a Brahmacarin with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir? * 

4. He said to him: 'Of what family are you, my friend?’ He 
relied: * I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. I asked ray mother, 
and she answered: " In my youth when I bad to move about much 
as a servant, I conceived diee. I do not know of what family thou art. 
I am Jabala by name, thou art Satyakama," I am, therefore, Satyakima 
Jabaift, Sir.’ 

5. He said to him: ‘ No one but a true Brahmaii^a would thus 

il|ieak cut. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
^l^^erved from the truth 

ri' * ■ 

. > BfhadSra^gaka-Up., HI, 6; m. 8; U, 4 and IV, 5. 

Tbs meaning of tapugvan transited by ' vith the balloclr'leam ia not certain. 
BM oilier mqplenatiens (s. H. lAdere, SBA., 1916, S76 ff.) are not aatialaettny, Baflcfs 

Is Silled s ’ Brihmaaa ’ in the aenee of ' one who knowe tbe Brahman not in the aeaaa 
.St « member of the priestly class 





* ^Die word is bore need as a tem of abuse. 

/'Jr-'-.*, Cfcandosge-l7p.» IV, 1-8. 

: J ; * ChMogya-Up., IV, 4. nraaslated by Ifaz MflUw. SBk., Vih. X p. 80. In 
or lists of teachers ci the 8atepetk«-Bf|hmsps mmievoai taai^in sis enlj* 
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Tile passage proves how lightly brahmanical descent 
was ti’eated at that ant;ient period, while later—in the law¬ 
books—^it is again and again emphasized that only the 
Brahman may teach the Veda, and only a member of the three 
highest castes may be instructe{! in the Veda. In the Upanipds, 
however, we arc repeatedly told that kings or warriors are in 
possession of the highest knowledge, and that Brahmans go to 
them for instruction; Thus the Brahman Gautama, father of 
Svetaketu, goes to King Praviihana in order to be instructed by him 
concerning the Beyond. And it is related that the desire of 
Gautama was very awkwai’d for the king: for the doctrine which 
he had to proclaim, had never before penetrated to the Bcayb^ans, 
“ and, therefore, it is that in all the worlds the mastery has fallen 
to the share of the warrior-class.” Pinalj^t*^^5^wever, the king 
does impart the doctrine to him,—and it is the doctrine of trans- 
migration, which here, where for the first time it appears clearly 
and distinctly, proves to be a doctrine which emanated from the 
warrior-class, and was originally foreign to brahmanical 
theology.^ Another passage proves that the chief doctrine of the 
Upanisads, too, the doctrine of the Atman, the All-One, originated 
in non-brahmanical circles. Here five highly learned Brahmans 
betake themselves to the wise TJddalaka Aruiji, in order to learn 
from him the doctrine of the Atman. He, however, thought to 
himself : ‘ ‘ These great and learned scholars will question me, 
and I shall not be able to reply to everything. Well! I will direct 
them to some one else.” And he directed them to King A^vapati 
Kaikeya, to %vhom they actually w'ent for instruction.® 

While, then, the Brahmans were pursuing their barren 
sacrificial science, other circles were already engaged upon those 
highest questions which were at last treated so admirably in the 
Upanisads. From these circles, which originally were not 
connected with the priestly caste, proceeded the forest-hermits and 

meijitioDcd by tbeir maternal name. Cf. abovo, p. 194 Note 1. Satyakftma meant i * (iniili* 
leving The pattage has also'been tnntlated linto Oeruan) and explained by H. Lfidera, 
SBA.. 1922. pp. 327 ff. 

< Chinic0ya'Up>i V, 3. BfhaHtttyyaka'lJp., VI, 3. In the T, 1 

the Sfatriya Gitra intl^Det^ the * fint of the prieats Zrapi, about the Beyond. 

* Chdndogya'CTp., V, 11 If. A version o( this narrative it already .to be foniul in 
Jot., X. 6, I. 

36-~l8geB. 
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Wandering ascetics, who not only renounced the world and its 
pleasures, but also kept aloof from the sacrifices and ceremonies 
of the Brahmans. Different sects, more or less opposed to 
Brahmanism, were soon formed from these same circles, among 
which sects the Buddhists attained to such great fame. The 
extensive propagation of these sects, particularly of Buddhism, 
proves on what fruitful soil the doctrines of those ancient 
philosophers must have fallen, and how much response the 
doctrines which were opposed to the sacrifice found among the 
cultured classes. 

This is, however, by no means tantamount to saying that 
the ^^mans took no part in philosophical speculation; for 
warriors and members of the higher castes in general were 
educated in the Brrfl^ans’ schools, and there must have been a 
brisk exchange of philosophical ideas between the Brahmans and 
the other educated classes at all times.‘ Moreover, not every 
Brahman was a priest or an adept in the art of the sacrifice. 
There were Brahmans, both rich and poor, who pursued worldly 
professions,* and there must have been many of these who 
sympathised with the sceptics and the exponents of new doctrines. 
Lastly, as has bo often been the case in the history of Indian 

1 Cf. A. Hillebraodt, Aus Brahmams und UpanUaden, pp. 10 ff., wUh whom 
1 quite, agree when ho aays . that the ]-hilo8opby of the Lpanifada should he 
called neither a * Brahmanieal' nor a * E^atrija philosophy ^ But it should not be 
doubted that non-Brahtnans, 'especially K^atrlyas, had a considenable share in the 
Biiiritual end intellectual life of ancient India. See P. Deussen, System des Vedanta, 
I«ipaig, 1683, pp. 18 f., AGPh., I, 1, 166; 1, 2, 17 ff.; R. Garbe, Beitrdge Ziir indie- 
chen KiMurgeechiehte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 ff.; R. Pick, The Social Organisation »n 
fiorth-Bast India in Buddha's Time, transl. by S. Maitra, Calcutta, 1020, pp. 00 ff. 
The view that tlw K^atriyas had an essential share in the development of the Upani^ad 
ideas, has been contested by H. Oldenberg, Die Lekre der Upanishaden und die A'nfdnge 
dee Buddhismus, G5tt:ng«n, 1916, pp. 166 f.; P. Oltramare, L’histoire des iddes 
IMosophUfues dans Vlnde, 1. 96 f.; A. B. Keith. Aitafeya Aranyaka, p. SO and JBAS., 
1915, p. 560; also by S. Dasgupta, A Bistory of Indian Philosophy, I, Cambridge, 1992, 
pp. 83 ff., though he admits (p. 81) *' that among the K^atriyss in gSberal there existed 
eainest phiioeopbie enquiries wh'ch must be regarded as having exerted an important 
influence in the formation of Uia Upaniyad doctrines.’* The fact is that the ancient 
Dpani^ads us literary compositions were arranged in the Brahmanio eehools add were 
‘Brahmanieal* in this sense. Bat it does not follow from this that all <ir even Um 
most wsentul ideas contained in these texts were first conceiced in priest^ cifclet. It 
is worth mentioniog that even the ipostamhJyd-Dh^rmasf/lfa <XT, 8, 4, 8ff/ pe^ts • 
Bnahiban to lem nnder a Ksatriya or .'a Vaidya teacher ‘ in tinie of need!^ (ipadi). 

* c/. 01d«)b«rg, Die Lehre der Upamshoden, etc., p. 5. 
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thought, the Brahmans had the knack of bringing into line with 
their own priestly wisdom and orthodoxy even such ideas as were 
in opposition to them. They succeeded in doing this by means 
of the doctrine of the four A^ramas (stages of life), whereby the 
ascetic and hermit life was made an essential part of the 
brahmanical religious system. This doctrine consists of the 
principle that every ‘ Aryan ’, i.e., every man belonging to one of 
the three highest castes, who wishes to lead an ideal life, must 
pass through four stages of life. First, as a pupil (Brahmacarin), 
he must live with a teacher and learn the Veda; when his period 
of training is accomplished, he must found a household, and as a 
householder (Grhastha) beget children and offer the prescribed 
sacrifices to the gods, or have them offered. On approa ching old 
age, however, he should quit his house, and, as a forest-hermit 
(Vanaprastha) henceforth perform only linjj^e^sacrificial service, 
but meditate the more upon the mystical and symbolical 
significance of the sacrifice. But only wlien he feels his end 
approaching, shall he give up this sacrifice and meditation also, 
renounce all good w'orks, and as an ascetic fleeing from the world 
(Sannyasin) henceforth ponder only over Brahman, the highest 
world-principle, and strive for union with it.^ 

In the Brahmapas or as appendices to them w'e find texts 
which were known as Aranyakas or ‘ forest texts ’. These* texts 
comprised everything which was of a secret, uncanny character, 
and spelt danger to the uninitiated, and which, for that reason, 
might only, be taught and learnt in the forest, and not in the 
villages. The main contents of the.se Aranyakas are no longer 
rules for the performance of the sacrifices and the explanation of 
ceremonies, but the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice, and 
priestly philosophy. After the doctrine of the A^ramas had been 
set up as the brahmanical ideal of life, these ‘ forest texts ’ ^ 
naturally came to be the prescribed portions of the Veda to be 


1 In the oldest Upa^ipeds (Chindogya-Vp., IT, 28; VIXI, 1) three hnuiohes of 
en ideal life are spoken of, but there is no mention jet of three or four saeceHsive etagei 
of life. Only in later Upanipads (Maiir. TV, 8; idrama-Vp.), in' the MahSbhirata and 
in the DkarmadMrat^ iho j^irama iheoiy ia fullj develt^ed. Bee Deossen, SgiAng 
Vpanuhadtt pp. 06 f.; EBB., II, 198 ff.; and Jacobi, BBE.> II, 802. 
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studied by forest-hermits.* Now, the oldest Upani^ads 81*6 in part 
included in these ‘ forest texts and in part appended to them; 
and it is often difficult to draw the line between the Xraijyakas 
and the Upanisads. These texts fonned, in more senses than one, 
the Vedanta, i.e., ‘ the end of the Veda Firstly most of these 
texts are of later origin, and fall chronologically into the end of the 
Vedic period. Further, we must never forget tluit the whole of 
this Vedic literature did not consist of written books, but was only 
transmitted by word of mouth. What we find in the individual 
Brahmanas, therefore, and usually call ‘ works ’ or ‘ books ’ is 
nothing but the subject of instructions of various priests’ schools. 
The subject was taught to the pupils \vithin a certain period 
embracing a number of years during wdiich the pupil had to live 
with the teacher and serve him. Tlie teaching of tliat which was 
the most difficult'^Amnderstaiid, the mysteries, the mystical and 
philosophical doctrines, as they are contained in the Araiiyakas 
and Upanisads, naturally fell into the end of this period of 
instruction. These texts form the end, too, of the Veda-recital, 
as a sacred act and religious duty. I’lie later philosophers, lastly, 
saw in these doctrines of the Upanisads not the end, but the final 
aim of the Veda.® 

As Vedanta or ‘ Veda-end ’, the. Arapyakas, as well as 
the older Upanisads, belong to the various ^"edic schools; they 
form, in f^ict, only comtx)nent parts of the Brahmanas. Thus 
an Aitareya-Aranyaka, in which the Aitareya-Vpanisad is 
included, is tackled on to the Aitareya-Brahmana of the ^gmda. 
The Kausitahi-Brahmam, u'hich also belongs to the ^gveda, 
ends with the Kan^itaki-Aranyaka, of which the Kau^taki- 

» Cf. Oldeuberg, Die Hymnen des Bigveda, I, Berlm 1888, p. 291 and NGGW., 
1916, 382 ff. Itimftmija (BBE., Vol. 48, p. 646, states tiiat certais mantras and sacrificial 
Hies are disrussed at the beginning of Upani.^ds ‘ owing to their Iwving, like the latter, 
to be stnllcd in the forest In the .Iru^-Upanifad, 2 (Tim Minor Upanisads, ed. F. O. 
Hchrader, I, p. 7; Denssen, Seehzig Upaniahada dea Veda, p. 693) it is said that the 
hermit shonld study of all the Vedas only the Irapyaka and the Upanifad. Mann, VI, 29, 
says that the heimit should learn ‘ the Dpanifsd texts ' (aupani^dih 4rutlh). Strict 
rules of austerity ore prescribed at the reading of the Upanisads, s. Baadhayana^ 
Vharmaautra, II, 10, 18, 16 ff. Cf. also Mast 'Mfiller, Hiatory of Andent Sanakrit 
tdlarature, pp. kl8 ff. 

* ‘ Vedanta ' means originally only the Upanigads. The. word tnw <mly later used 
to inean the system of phUosoj^y based on the npam^ads^ ,, 

* Cf. V. Deusaen, Syalem dea Vedanta, aj. AG^, 1, S. f. 8. 
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UpaijLi§ad (also called the Kau^itaki-Bmhtm^-Upmisad) forms 
only a part.* In the Black Yajurveda the Taittinya ^rat^,yaka * 
ia only a continuation of the Taittifiya-Brahmana, and the con¬ 
clusion of the Aranyaka is fonned by the Taittiiiya-Upani^ad 
and the Maha-Namyana-Upanisad. In the g^eat iSdtapatha-- 
Brdhtmmi of the White Yajurveda, the first third of Book XTV 
is an Aranyaka, while the end of the book is formed by the 
greatest and most imjwrtant of all Upanisads, the Brhaddranyaka* 
Upanisad. The Ghandogya-Upanisad, the first section of which 
is nothing but an Aranyaka, belongs to a BriUimana of the 
SSdmveda —^probably the Tdndya-Mahd-Bmhfnam, The so-called 
Jaimimya-Upanisad-Brahmana^ is an Aranyaka of the Jaiminlya- 
or Talavakara-school of the Samaveda, and the Kcna-HHiHiisadf 
also called Tulamkara-Upanmid, forms a part of it. 

With the exception of the Alahd-Ndy^^ana-Upanisad, which 
was only added to tlie Taittinya-Aranyaka at a later period, all 
the above-named Upanisads belong to the oldest works of this 
kind. In language and style they resemble the Brahmanas, 
component parts of which they am, or to which they are 
immediately attached. It is the same simple, slightly 
clumsy prose, but—espticially in the narrative portions— 
by no means lacking in beauty. Only half of the ^Kena- 
Upanisad is metrical, and it is tlie latest of the Upanisads 
enumerated. Although each one of the great Upani^ds con¬ 
tains, as Deussen * says, “ earlier and later texts side by side, 
hence the age of each individual piece must be determined 
separately,” yet even the later portions of the above-mentioned 
Ujianisads may claim great antiquity, if only on linguistic 


1 The Aitareya-Araintyaka bos beeu published aud traDskted iutu Eaglub by A. B. 
Keiib (Anccdota 'Oxonietuia, Aryan Seriea, Part IX, Oxford, 1919) and as m appendix 
to it a portion of the SHMnayam-Araytyaka (VII-XV). Adbydyae I and H of thia 
Ata^iyaka are publiahed and translated by W. Friedlaender, Der mahdsrttta AbtokniU 
dtB QSAkhiyaim-Arayiyaka, Berlin, 1900, Adbyiyas 111 to VI, by Cowell,-Calentta, 10(H.. 
On tbe title, antiquity and oontenta of tbo Sa^h&yona- or Kaufitdki-Araifyaka. B. Keith, 
JAAB., 19G8, 808 ff. Tbe SftMth&yam irayyaka, with on Appendix on the HidiSxirata» 
(transhited) by A. B. Keith, OTF., London, 1006. 

3 Ed. with SOyana’s Conun. in Btbl. Jiid. and in An.SS., No. 86^ 

> The/ojewNipo or Tatavakitra Upanifad Bfdhmapo, That, Trapaliation and Kotea 
by-Banns Cartel, in fAOB.f Vol. XVI, 1896. 

A AOBh., 1, 2, p. 22. 
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grounds.^ We may take it that the greater Upaniaads, like the 
Brhadararyyaka- and the Chandogya-Upani^, originated in the 
fusion of several longer or shorter texts which had originally 
been regarded as separate Upanisads. This would also explain 
the fact that the same texts are sometimes to l)e found ip several 
Upanisads. The individual texts of which the gi’eater Upanisads 
are composed, all belong to a period which cannot be very far 
removed from that of the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, and is 
before Buddha and before Panini. For this reason the six 
above-mentioned Upanisads,—^Aitareya, Brhadaranyaka, Chan- 
<iogya, Taittirlya, KausTtaki and Kena—^undoubtedly represent 
the earliest stage of development in the literature of the 
Upan isn/ hi. They contain the so-called Vedanta doctrine in its 
pure, original form. 

A few Upanisad^ttyhich are written entirely or for the most 
part in cersc^ belong to a period which is somewhat later, though 
still early, and probably pre-Buddhistic. These, too, arc 
assigned to certain Vedic scliools, though they have not always 
come down to us as portions of an Aranyaka. In this category 
we may include the Katha- or Kdthaka-Upanisadf^ the very name 
of which points to its connection with a school of the Black 
Yajur^eda (see above p. 169). The iSvetd^vatara~Upani§ad,* 
and the MaUd-Ndrarjarui-Upanisad which has come down to us 
as an appendix to the Taittiriya-Jranyaka, are also counted 
among the texts of the Black Yajnrveda. The short, but most 
valuable Tsa-Upanisad* which forms the last section of the 


Ou thti language of the Upanisads aoc B. Liebicb, Panini, Leipzig, ISUl, p. 63 
ff.; Otto Weaker, Der Gebraueh det Kasus in der Upani^a^Ueratur, GtSttingen, 1906 
(Bezz Beitr.); W. Kirfel, Beitrdge zur Geschiehte der NominaUamposition in den 
Vpanitads und im Epos, Dias, Bonn, 1006; A. Fhrat, Der Sprachgehrauch der dlteren 
■ Vpttnifttds verglichen mit dem der frdheren vedischen Perioden und dee klassiscken 
SaneMt, Dies. (Tttbingen), GStiingen, 1915; also Oldenberg, Zur Gesahichle der 
aUmdisohen Prosa, pp. 28 ff. 

* Edited with SadkaM’a commentary by 8rTdbara>Skstri Pithaka, Poona. 1919; 
translated by W. D. Whitney, Traneaetione of the American Philological AesoeiaUon, 
Vol. 21. Ou text-critidam s. R. Fritzeebe, ZDMG., 66, 1912, 727 f.; Hillebrandt, ZDMQ., 
66, 1014, S70 ff.; and Hertel, Die Wdsheit dsr Upanisehaden, pp, 42 ff. 

* On this Up. s. Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 420 ff. and B. G. Bbandaikar, Vaififavittn, 
■Saivism and Minor Beiigiotts Syeiime ('Onmdrisa' HE, 6, 1918). pp.' 106 ff. 

* Translation (with text) and analysis hy AurobindoiOhose; Calmtta (Ideal and 
Progress Series, No. 6). .Metrical translation by H. Baynes, Ind. AnU, 9o, 1897,^218 ff. 
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Vajasaneyi-Saiiihitd, belongs to the ^White Yajurveda. The 
MunMka-Upanisad,' and the PrainorUpani^ad* half of which 
is^in prose, half in verse, belong to the Atharvaveda. Though 
these six Upani^ads, too, contain the Vedanta doctrine, we heiie 
find it interwoven to a gi*eat extent with Saipkhya and Yoga 
doctrines and with monotheistic views. We must, however* 
leave it to future scholars to decide to what degree the various 
philosophical doctrines mingled, and to what degree this mingl* 
ing was consequent upon retouched versions of the text; for all 
these texts show distinct signs of having been touched up. 
There are for instance, as many as three sej)arate recensions of 
the Maha-N&rdyam-Upanisad, and this shows how uncertain 
the text is.® 

The Maitrayamya-Upanisad* which, by*reason of its title, 
is attributed to a school of the Black Y^jutceda* belongs to a 
considerably later j)eriod which must have been post-Buddhistic. 
It is again written in prosCj like the earliest Upanisads. This 
prose, however, no longer shows any Vedic traces. On the 
grounds of language, style and contents, we may place the work 


On text criticism 8. Baynes, loc. cit., and Hertcl, Die WeMieit dcr Upanitchaden, 
pp. 25 

1 J. Hertel (Mupdoka-Vpanisad, krithche Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1924) has tried to 
restore the criginal text of this Upani^^ad. Its connection with the Athanaveda (X, 7 and 
B) has been pointed out by Hertel, loc. cit., pp. 46 ff. The title probably means ‘ the 
Upanifad cf the bald-headed that is, of some sect of ascetics with shaven heads. Hertel 
(loo. eit., pp. 64 ff.) suggests seme connection between the MuigAakO'.Up., and the Jainas. 

* In this Upanisad the sage Fippalftda, the founder of the Paippal&da scjieol of the 
Atharvaveda, appears as teacher. On text criticism s. Hillebrandt. ZDMG., 66, 1914, 681 f. 

* Cf. B. Zimmermann, Die Qitellen dcr Mahd-ndrSya^a-Upaniiad und das Verhdft- 
nt« der rerschUdenen Rezensionen zu einander, Diss., Berlin, 1913, and Ind. Ant., 44, 
1916, 180. ff., 177 ff.; Btath., RHR., 19, 1889, 160 f.*Oeu\Tes, H, 23. Bditbn by Q-. A. 
/acob, BBS Nr. 86, 1888. 

* other titles are : Maitfdytttta-Brahtnapa.Up., MaitrayayM-Dp., Maiirayaifi.lJf,f 
isd Mailri-Up., s. Max MOller, SBB., Vol. 16, pp. xUii ff. There are several raoensitias of 
the text. The text (ed., with the commenUry of B&matirtha, by E. B. Cowell, 9nd ed. 
rrvised by Satischandra Vidyabhnsan, Bibl Ind,, 1918 ff.) which has hitherto been tfan* 
slated oonsistr of 7 Frepithskas. But the two last PEapSthehu (declared to Jba siq^- 
nientary by Deneseni Sechzig Vpamshodst p. 380) are missing in the editifm of MUiadeva 
Bastri (Sananya Vedanta Vpanishads, pp. 888 ff.), where Frap., IV, 6 eonesponds to the 
6ih PEapi(haka of the oldix editions. A different work is the metrical HaUreya Up. 
(Miner Upan|j|ads, edeBdm^. 1. pp. 106 ff.), which only in the prose intcodoction palely 
tgrsM with onr ilfei'teSyetillire'Cfp. 

* In smne IfSB. it is given as part of the Maitrayaplya^ayihita. •>,. 
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in the period of classical Sanskrit literature. The M9n4ukya- 
Vpani^ad * of the Atharvamda probably also belongs to tliis same 
later period. SaAkara, who quotes the twelve Upani^ds pre¬ 
viously enumerated as sacred and authoritative texts in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahmasntras, mentions neither the *Maitrd~ 
yantya nor the Mandilkya-Ujmni^ad.^ 

Though the two last-named texts must be among the latest 
offshoots of Yedic literature, they too may still be classed together 
with the twelve earlier texts as Vedic Upanisads ; and these 
fourteen Upani^ids only can be used as sources for the h.istory 
of the earliest Indian philosophy. 

Though the remaining Upanisads—and there are over 200 
texts Vnich have come down to us cither independently as 
Upanisads or in larger collections—are also attributed by tradi¬ 
tion to one or other of the Vedic schools, only a few of them 
have any real connection with the A’^eda. Most of them are 
religious rather than philosophical works, and contain the 
doctrines and views of schools of philosophers and religious sects 
of a much later period. Many of them arc much more nearly 
related to the Puranas and Tantras chronologically as well as in 
content, than to the Veda. This latest Upanisad literature may 
be clafesitied as follows, according to its pur^MDse and contents: 


^ On this Upanisad a. H. Baynes, Ind. Ant., '26, 1697, 169 ff. The GaHdapddtya~ 
KHrika*, om of the most important works of Iml'au philosophy, is based on the 
Up. Pandit Vidhnaekhara Bhattacharyya (Sir Amtotih Mookerjec SUter Jubilee Volume, 
pp. 103 if.) has proved that Sadknrn is not the author of the conunentaty ascribed to him 
on this Up. The same learned Pandit thinks, as he writes to me (in a letter dated 27th 
August, 1924) and as he intends to prove, that the MSifAnkyo-Up. is later than Gau^opSda’a 
Kdrikia, and was even unknown to dadkara. 

■ Cf. Deiissen, Syatem dea Vedanta, pp. 32 on the Upanisads quoted by 
Safikara. As regards the chronological order of the fourteen Vedic Upanifads, 
absolute certainty cannot be obtained. Keith (The Ailareya Arattyaka, pp. 46 ff.) has 
tried to prove that the Aitareya-Vp. is the oldest, dating back to about 7004KX> B.C. 
OUiers eon'uder the Bjhaddraffyaka-Vp. to be the oldest. 8. Radbakrishnan, Indian 
PhUoaophyt I, pp. 141 f. says that “ the accepted dates for the early Upanisads are 1000 
B.C. to 300 B.C." By whom ate these dates ' accepted ’? Cf, Deussen in Tfanaactiona 
of the 8rd International Conyreaa for the History of Religim, Oxford, 1906, II. pp. 19 ff.; 
Oldebhwg, Die Lehre der Upaniehaden, pp.^ffSS f., 841; Hillebtandt, Ana Brahmanae unit 
Crpanieaden, p. 170. Benimadhab Barna (A History of Pro-^Bu^ietie Indian Pkiloaofhy, 
OakoMa, lOSU) has made a teoiarkabte and ereditabk. though not always ftuecessfhl, 
iitentpt ai estahlkbii^ a ebronokgy of the phitoaophioal Ideaa^pcptaifted in the Upaai^ads, 
apmrt from the chronolo^ of the literary works. Bht his desi^stion of fte plUksophy of 
Um' tliwniTade as ' pttit’Vedk * (pp. 89 ff.l |t very confnsiag. 
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(1) those works which present Vedanfe. doctrines, (2) 
which teach Yoga,* (3) those which extol the ^tic 1* 
(sannyasa),’ (4) those which gloriiy Vi?iju,* and (6) those whw 
glorify Siva as the highest divinity, and (fa) ^ 

luktM and of other more insignificant sects. Th^ 
are written partly in prose, partly m a mixture of prose 
verse, and partly in epic Slokas. Whilst the ^ 

same chronological level as the latest Pmapas srSS 

are some works among the former which may be 
antiquity, and which might consequently still be J** 

the Vedi The following are probably examples rf 
Upanisads: the JSbSla Upani?ad which is quo^ 
as^an authority, and which closes with a beautiM dcscBfton 
as an auinoi ^ p.,„„„h8m8a : the Pararmharflsa-Vpantfad, 

the ascetic named raramanams , vividlv • the 

describinc the path of the Paiamaliainsa still mo^ vividly , tne 

verv extensive S«l>Slo-£/pani?a<J.* often quoted by l^inuia, 

anY dealing with cosmogony, physiology, 

SaphS“s® the Garm-Upankai.- part of which reads like a 

••T ae t. T'r.ani<iliiulA With tho commeutorv of Sri Upanialiad* 
S,.m. AS,., (TUo»p«™. Soclolp. 

by A. Mahoileva SMtri. y ’ Weber, Itid. Sl»d., 0, PP- lO ff., 23 ff. 

edited and translated into ... x? qiIo Schrader, Vol. I: SattinyOan- 

. Th. Minor Upon^o irbo Ant., S, ISia PP- *« » 

i;p«mf«dr. The Adyar Library, Madras. S. 1212. 

is a purely Tantric work. Commentary of Sri Upaniabad-Brahina-'Yogin, eds 

4 m Va»hnar>a.Up. text and German transla- 

by A. Mubad^nSaatn. Adyar im B ^ by the ea^ 

library are in preparation. Thu mb <» adopted by F. O. Schrader, 

propoMd by Bech«3 pmctical P^. 

Minor Vpamtadt, PP- « t* “ For Bome Upanijada teach brahmavidyA by 

though not always ttnctly with tlie Ved«nta as with the Yoga 

means of Yoga, and might be classified m Vaiwa^a. etc. 

*-• *■ Kibw np«sp«>.. r. pp. « »- *• 

37^1898 B. 
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treatise on embryology, l^t Avliich is obviously a meditation on 
the embryo with the aim of preventing rebirth in a new womb; 
and the Sivaite AtharvaMras-Upani^ad,^ which is already men^ 
tioned in the Dharmasutras ’ as a sacred text, and by virtue of 
which sins can be washed away. The Vajrasiicikd-Upani^ad,’* 
which teaches that only he who knows the Brahman as the One 
without a second, is a Brahmin, is not of very late origin. 
Another factor which makes it difficult to determine the date of 
these IJpanisads is the fact that they are often to be found in 
various recensions of very uneven bulk.* 

These non-Vedic Upanisads, as we may call them, have 
come down in large collections * which are not ancient as such. 

warms' 

^ Deussen, loc. cit., pp. 716 ft. See also Bhauclarkar, Vat^patium, Saivism, etc., 
pp. Ill f. 

> Gimtaina, XIX, 12; Baudkayam, III, 10, 10: VasixUia, XXII, 0; XXVHI, 14 

^ Sdinanya Vedcnto Up., p. 416 iF. In some AISS. tiiia IJpani^ad is ascribed to 
SaAkara. Oae vcrsioo of it, expanded into an attack on the caste system, ja ascribed to 
the Baddhist poet Aivagho^a. Cf. A. Weber, ABA., 1859, 259 ft. 

* Thus Deussen, Seehzig IJpanishads, pp. 743 ff., Irauslates a Mah5-Upani?ad 
which is so short, that it does not deserve its name ‘ the Great Upani^ad ' at all, while in 
the Bouth-lndian recension (SimSnya Vedanta Up,, pp. 234 ff.) it is indeed one of the 
longest Lponi^ads. 

• The collection translated into Persian in 1656, called Oupnck'hafc (wee above, 
P. 18) cost'tius 60 Upanifads. An analysis of these TTpani^ads from Duperron's Latin 
translation has been given by A. Weber, Jnd. Stud., Vols. 1, 2 and 9. Ou ai list of 62 
Upani^ds of the Atharpaeeda see Colcbrooke, Misc. Essays, T, pp. 98 ff., and Bbandarkar, 
Report, 1883-84, pp. 24 f. For another list see Wober, HSS., Verz., p. 95. Editions : 
Eleven ifhareaya-Upaniahads, ed. by G. A. Jacob, BSS. Nr. 40, 1891. At the NSl*, 
Bombay, a collection of 108 Upaniijads has been published in 1918, one of 112 Upani^ds 
Izt 1917, one of 28 Upani^ads in 1018, tho eleven (principal) Upaui^ads (Ekadojopanifadah), 
with commentaries, by Bwami Achintya Bhagawan, ib., 1910. The most impoxtaut 
Upanifsds have been edited, with BaAkara’s commentaries, in the Bibl. Jnd. and in 
Sn86., Noi. 5-17, 20-81, 62-64. Bjkaddranyaka-Up. and Chdndogya-Up. have been criti¬ 
cally edited and translated into German by O. Bohtl^k, St. Fetersbnrgh and Leipzig, 1880, 
the Katha-, Aitareya-, and Praina-Up. by the eame scholar in BSGW., 1890, and oritfcal 
notes on theve I'paniipads by the same scholar in BSGW., 1891. Kooa-Up. with .conuu. 
od. by Srfdhara-s&stiT Pa^haka, Poona, 1019. Translations: (Twelve principal) lipanivads 
translated by Max MQller, SBE., Vols. 1 and 16. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads 
translated by B. E. Hume, Oxford, 1921. Seehzig Uponishads dea Veda ibereetzi ton. 
Pi Deussen, Leipzig, 1897. Selections in German translatiou by A. HiQebrandt, Aus 
Brahmanas und Upanifoden, Jena, 1921, and J. Hertel, Die Weiaheit der Upaniachaden^ 
MAnchen, 1921. Translations of lid; Keno; and Muiddka-, and at Kt^ka- and JPfaJne- 
Up, with SaAkara's oommentaty by 8. Bitaram Sastri, Ma^as, 1898; the CMndoggst-Up* 
with SaAkara*8 Comm, translated by Ganganath Jhi, Madras, 1899; Aitareya-Up, with 
Sahkera’a Comm, translated by 1$.' M. Bhadkamkar,. Bombay, Z89(|e A'lrritoHf^ and 
Kaivaiya Upaniahada with Cemin. translated by A. Mabadevit 8aatri; .2nd ed.^ Miedra^r 
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For the philosopher Sahhara (about 8(j6 A JD.) still quotes the 
Upani^ads as parts of the Veda texts to which they belong; and 
eyen Bilmanuja (about 1100 A.D.) speaks of the * Ohandogas,’ 
the ‘ Vajpaneyins ’ or the ‘ Kausitakins ’ when quoting the 
Upanisads of the schools in question : the Suhdla-Upani^ad iB the 
only one which he quotes by this title. In the Muktik&~Upani§ad, 
which is certainly one of the latest, we read that salvation may be 
attained by the study of the 108 Upanisads, and a list of 108 
Upanisads is set forth, classified according to the four Vedas: 
10 Upanisads coming under the Rcjveda, 19 under the White 
Yajurvedaf 32 under the Black Yajurveda, 16 under the Samaveda 
and 31 under the Atharvaveda. This classification, however, 
can scarcely be based on an ancient tradition. ‘ 

Upanisads which are, properly speaking, non-Vedic, are generally 
called Upanisads of the Atharvaveda *. They were associated 
with the Atharvaceda^f because the authority of this Veda as 
sacred tradition w^as always dubious and it was therefore no 
diMcult matter to associate all kinds of apocryphal texts with the 
literature belonging to the Atharvaveda. Furthermore, the 
Atharvaveda, as we have seen, was above all the Veda of magic 
and the secretiveness connected with it.* The real meaning of 
‘ Upani^ad ’—and this meaning has never been forgotten^—^was 
‘ secret doctrine What w'as more natural than that a large 
class of works which were regarded as Upanisads or secret 
.doctrines, should be joined to the Atharvaveda, which itself was 
indeed nothing but a collection of secret doctrines! 

The word ‘ Vpanimd * is, in fact, derived from the verb 
‘ upa-ni-sad ‘to sit down near some one and it originally 
meant the sitting dowai of the pupil near the teacher for the 


Th.j principal Upanipads with Madhva’a commentary transJaied Uy Bai Uahadnr 
Srlia Chandra VidySrnava, lid and Kena. iccording to Sadkawi by the aeme. and 
SveilUvatara translated by Siddhedvart Prasad Varmft SSstri appeared in the Sacr0d 
books of the Hindus, Panini Office, AUahabad. A useful help for the study of the 
Upanipads is G. A. Jacob’s O<mcorda«c«, BSS., 3891. A selected and classified bibliography 
of the IJpanipads is given by R. B. Hunie, foe. eit., pp. 469 ff. , 

t Rftm&nuja quotes the QcrbhU'Up, and the MantnlcS’ (nCfiliha*) Up. 
Athstrtaveda-Vptmifods, .although the list in the MuhtikS-Vp, eonnta the one a» betongii^ 

to.tbe Bfacfc, and thi^other to tha.White Yajtwedo, 

* 8ea*ahove, p. llBO 
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purpose of a confidentieiiL communication, therefore a * confiden- 
tial ’ or * secret session^. Out of this idea of the * secret 
session the meaning ‘ secret doctrine ’ that which is com¬ 
municated at such a confidential session—^was developed.* The 
Indians generally give as a synonym of the word ‘ upanisad ’ 
the word ' rahasyam which means ‘ mystery, secret In 
the UpaniiBad texts themselves the expressions ‘ iti rahasyam ’ 
and ‘ iti upamsad ’ arc frequently used side by side in the sense 
of ‘ thus says the secret doctrine Often enough we find in 
the Upanisads themselves the warning against communicating 
some doctrine to an unworthy one. ‘ This doctrine of 
Brahman ’, it is said for example,* ‘ may a father impart to his 
eldeg^jpn or to a trusted pupil, but not to another, whoever he 
may be, even if the latter should give him the whole earth, 
surrounded by the waters and filled with treasures’. Very 
frequently it is also related in the Upanisads how a teacher is 
entreated to communicate some knowledge or other, but only 
after repeated entreaty and urging of the pupil, gives way and 
reveals his doctrine to him.* 

1 e«e DeuBsen, AOPb., 1, 2, pp. 14 S., wilh whom I fully agree in rejecting 
Oldonbcrg's explanation of Upanifad (ZDMG., 50, 1898, 468 ff.; 64, 1900, 70 ff.; Dio 
Lehre dor Vpanishadcn, etc., pp. 86 f., 165 ff., .818 f.) as ‘ a form of worship 
Vpanifad is used frequently enough as a synonym of rnhaoyam, but never synonymous 
v/ith upisand. Besides, E. Senart (Florilegium Melchior do Vog&6, Paris, 1909, pp. 
675 ff.) has shown that even the verb upue in the Upanifads does not mean ‘ to worriiip 
but ‘ to have a profound knowledge, to know or to believe for certain But even his 
translation of upanifod by ‘ knowledge, belief ' (‘ connaissance, croyance ’) does not hit 
the meaning of the word as well as ' secret doctrine *. M. B. Ebdas (.TBBAS., 22, 
pp. 69 f.) takes the original meaning of upanisad to be * sitting down near the sacrificial 
fire ’, as the conversions contained in the Upanisads ere said to have taken place at the 
great sacrifices. iDiis is not more probable than the explanation of J. W. Hauer 
(Anfdnge der Yoga^praxiOt p. 27), who gives ‘ mysterious wisdom obtained by Tapas and 
’.neditation ' as the original meaning of upanUad, connecting it with the quiet fitting as 
part of the Yoga pn^ice. Nariyapa in bis commentary on Mom, VI, 29, defines 
upani^ as * that which is recited seated near ’, t.e. ‘ (a text) which is recited (while 
the pupils are) seated near (the teacher)’; see BBbler. SBE., Vol. 26, pp. 909 n 
Cf. also Macdonell and Eeith, Vodie Index, I, pp. 91 f. 

* Chdndogya-Up., Ill, 11, 6 t. Of. Deussen, loo. oit., pp. 12 f, 

‘ The word upanifod occurs in the Upanisads themselves in three eensas; it 
means :~(1) * mystic sense *. e.g,, the secret significance of the syllable Om; 02) 'aeonil 
word certain expressions and formula) wliich are intelligible o^y to the initiated, as 
iajj/ohtn, * in him growing, passing a«<ay, breathing or M^am, ‘ the titdh of 

trothas designation of the beji^: ^ * seocat 1^., ’jeB0lMKlO'.:4iKlK^ * 

and * Mrrei knowledgeof. Hwisen, foe. ML, pp. 1$ L ” 
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According to this original meaning ^ the word ^ Upanifad ' 
the oldest Upani^iads already contain very heterogeneoos matters. 
An Upanifad was above all else a ‘ mystery and every doctrine 
which was not intended for the masses, but was only cominurd- 
cated within a narrow circle of privileged persons—be it a pro¬ 
found philosophical doctrine or some futile symbolism or allegory, 
a symbolical sacrifice serving as magic, puzzled out by a Brahman, 
or some would-be wisdom serving as a magic formula—^was 
called Upanisad. All this we actually find already in the old 
Upanii^ads side by side and jumbled up but particularly so in 
the so-called Atharvaveda-Upani^ads.^ 

Thus the Kausitaki~Upani§ad contains, besides psycholo¬ 
gical and metaphysical expositions and a detailed esc^glogy,* 
also descriptions of sacrificial rites, by which one can attain 
some good or other, or effect a love charm, ceremonies for the 
prevention of the death of children, and even an ‘ Upanisad ’, 
i.e.f a secret doctrine, the knowledge of which serves as magic 
for the annihilation of enemies. Similarly, the Chandogya^ 
Upanisad contains deep philosophical thoughts upon the creation, 
the universe and the soul, but among these also mystical specu¬ 
lations upon the syllable Om, secret rites for the healing of 
diseases and so on. In the Athawaveda-Upani§ad8, indeed, 
we find for instance a whole Upani§;ad—‘ the Goru^A- 
Upani§ad —which is nothing but a snake charm that might 
just as well be included in the Atharvaveda-Saiiihita. 

This should be borne in mind when a ‘ philosophy of the 
Upani^ads ’ or even a ‘ system of the Upanisads ’ is spoken of. 
A philosophy of the Upanisads exists only in so far as, in. these 


1 According to AdvdUyona’Grhyati^a, I, 13, I, certain ritea connected with eon* 
ception, piocrealion of male children, etc., are taught in an ‘ Upanisad '. The ohaxm in 
;^v. I, 191 is called an ‘ Upanifed ’ by Eftty&yana in h:s SarpSrtttftramantfrd. In the 
nienual of politics (Kautilfya-Arthaiistra, XIV) all kinds of magic rites for tbo pucpoee 
of arson, aBsaasination, blinding, etc., and in the manuals of erotics alt sorts of secret 
pTes<»ipttons relating to sexual intercourse and to cosmetics are taught in an * Upanifadte 
chapter * (see KttuptTya-ArthaiAstta, XIV; VattffSyaaa't KimatOlra, VII; and B. Schmidt, 
Beitrige zur indUcken Sroiik, Letpsig, 1902, pp. 817 ff.). B&m&nn|s (on IkabuiasOtia, 
n, 2. 48, see SBB., Vol. 48, p. 628) calls the jPa/leoratroiastro * a great UpaniM 

. * On this chapter of tlw Sauflteki-Up., compared with another version of it in 
the sen P* Windiedir BBGW^, 1007, lU 

* Peosann, Sdahzif UfgmthaA* dfes Vzda, pp. 697 f. 
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collections of all sorts ^ mysteries, the teachings of the philo- 
aophers were also incluiUed. A system of the Upanisad philo* 
sophy can only be said to exist in a very restricted sense.‘ For 
it is not the thoughts of one single philosopher or of one uniform 
school of philosophers, that might be traced back to ope single 
teacher, which are before us in the Upanisads, but it is the 
teachings of various men,® even of various periods, which are 
presented in the single sections of the Upanisads. 

There are, it is true, a few fiindamentxd doctrines^ which 
lend an appearance of uniformity to the philosophical thoughts 
which stand out in the genuine Upanisads, and it is only of 
these that we wisli to sjieak here: with respect to these funda- 
mentaii^ctrines alone is it possible to speak (as Deussen does)— 
though always with reserve—of a ‘ system of the Upanisads 
We must, therefore, not seek deep wisdom in every chapter of 
the Upanisads, or expect a Platonic dialogue in every Upanisad. 
It is indeed remarkable enough that in the very oldest and most 
beautiful portions of the Upanisads we find the same form of 
dialogue as in the works of the great Greek philosopher." And 
just as Plato’s dialogues reveal to us a wonderfully life-like 
picture of the life and doings of the Ancient Greeks, so the 
dialogues of the older Upanisads frequently aiford us a surprising 
insight into life at the ancient Indian princely courts, where 
priests and famous wandering teachers, including learned 
women, flocked together, in order to hold their disputations 
before the king, who not infrequently entered into the theological 


» *' That the Upanipads teach nob one but various systems, must follow from tht. 
fact that they are compilations just as the Jjltjveda’SariihilS is," It. O. Bhandarkar, 
Vaif^avistn, Saivism, etc., p. 1. Cf. O. Thibaut, SBE., VoU 84, pp. ci IF 

• I How far the persons mentioned by name in the Upanisads, such as YAjfi^valkya, 
Sft9dii7«i BilSki, Svetaketu and others, were really the teachers of the doctrines asCTibed 
•to them (as Barua in his ‘ Pre-Buddhiatio Indian Pkiloaophy ' takes them to be), is not 
^nite certain. Y&jfiavalkya is sa d to be the author of the Bfh«ddre^yafce-I7p., as of the 
whole White) Yajarveda (seo Bfhadiranyaka-Up., VI, 5. 8 and Yijfiavalkya-Sipfti, III, 
110); but in the BThadilTaifyaka.Uv- itself other teachers also are mentioned. Besides, 
so many different doctrines both of ptoal and of metaphysics are ascribed to Tfliflarolfeya, 
that it seems difficult to credit him with all of 'them, pn the other hand it is quite 
possible that Sipdilya for instance .was xvaliy the teacher of the famops doetrioe aserihed 
;to him. 


W 


* On the dklogn^a of Upanjiia^a, UpenMiadttii 

.190ff. ' ■ .”r '. ' -1 
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and philosophical couvei'sations and c^Kounded the ietmiod 
Brahmans hy his knowledge; as well aslnsight into the school- 
life of those ancient times, w'hen travelling scholars undertook 
long journeys in order to ‘ hear ’ some famous teacher, to wlmm 
pupils came from ail sides ‘ as waters precipitate themselves 
into the abyss and months sink into the year But besides 
sections of deep philosophical content, and portions which very 
well bear comparison with Plato's dialogues, we also find in the 
Upanisads much that is inferior as philosophy or literature. 

The Fundamental Doctkines of the Upanisads* 

That which is of the greatest value in the Upanisads is 
those fundamental thoughts, on the basis of which we c^' jp^ak 
of a ‘ philosophy of the Upanisads ’, above all, the fundamental 
doctrine which pervades all the genuine Upanigads, and which 
can be summed up in the sentence: ‘ ‘ The universe is the 

Brahman, but the Brahman is the Atman ”, which in our mode 
of philosophical expression would be equal to: ” The world is 

God, and God is my soul 

^he entire thought of the Upaiiisad philosophers revolves 
around the t\vo conceptions of Brahman and Atman; and it is 
necessary to get a clear idea of these conceptions, in order to 
be able to understand the philosophy of the Upaniijads. The 
etymology of the word ‘ Brahman ’ is doubtful.* If we turn 


I Tttiltiflya-Up., I, 8. 

3 See A. E. Gough, The Philo$ophy of the Upaniehadg, Loudon, 1882; F. Deuseeu, 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Auihorised English Translation by A. 8. Geden, 
Edinborg^lOlO (from AGPh., I, 2); G. Thibant, SBE., Vol. 34, pp. cxv fl.; P. Oltxauate 
L'histotrmhe iiies thdosophiquea dans VInde, 1.1, Paris, 1006, pp. 63 S.; H. Jacobi EBE.« 
II, p. 8^^H. Oldepberg, Die Lehre der Vpanishaden und die AnfUnge der Buddhisnms, 
G^tingen, 1915; D. Barua, A History of Pre-BuddhisLic Indian PhUoaophy^ OaloQtta, 
1021; n. E. Hume, The Thirteen Prinei^ Upanishads, Ihtrodactioa; 8. Daegtq^, 4 
History of Indian Philosophy, I, Cambridge, 1022, pp. 28 ff.; 8. Jfadbrinridinwu IniUan 
Philosophy, t, London, 1^, pp. 187 ff. 

3 The roost probable etytnology is that suggested by K. Osthoff (Bett. Beitr., 24^ 
1899, 118 ff.) who connects -btdkmoH with Old Irish brieht, ' magk;, OpgiO^ fomnW V 
Otde&berg {Lehre der Upanishadeih, pp. 44 ff., and ‘ Zur Gesubichte des Wo^ brekman \ , 
NG0W., 1916, pp. 716 ff.) and' Hillebrandt (EBB., II, pp. 796 ff.) hare ako abospted this,- 
ilga b)der«etym|itogy is that from Ure tsxA-brh ,Mo grotr * (M. Bkog). 
Hiikhraadt and Dasgupta lee. ctt., p, 86) fpllow M. Hang in exphdning brohmaii 
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to tlie St. Petersburg i^nskrit Dictionary we find ‘ Brahman * 
explained as “ the devowon which appears as the craving and 
luJness of tiie soul ”, and strives after the gods, while according 
to Dcussen,* the Brahman is 8Uj>poscd to Ixj ” the will of man, 
striving upwards to that which is sacred ancj, divine , These 
explanations may coiTcspond to Jewish-Christian ideas of 
divinity, but are diametrically opposed to the Indian conception 
of the relationship between gods and men, as we know it in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas.’ What the word signifies etymo¬ 
logically is not certain. But in tiie Veda itself ‘ Brahman ’ 
occurs countless times in the meaning of ‘ prayer ’ or ‘ magic 
formula ’; there is nowhere any thought of devotion or exalta- 
tionJoJhe divine, but it always means mere formulae and verses 
containing secret magic power, by which man desires to 
influence divine beings, or to obtain, or even to force something 
from tliem. When a later period united these magic formulae 
and prayers in ‘ books ’ or school texts as the three Vedas these 
were called tmyt vidyd or ‘ threefold knowledge ’, also briefly 
‘ the Brahman But as divine origin was ascribed to this 
Veda or Brahman—^thc two words being used with exactly the 
same meaning—^and as the sacrifice, which, as we have seen, 
was i^tself conceived as a superhuman, nay superdivinc power, 
was, according to the Indian view, derived from the Veda or 
contained in the Veda,® so at last this Brahman or sacred 
knowledge, came to be called the first created thing (brahma 
prathamajam), and finally even to be made into the creative 
principle, the cause of all existence (brahma svayambhu). 
Thus ttie Brahman as divine principle is a conception of the 


foitf® which is derived from the orderly co-operetion of the bymos, the chsots, 
and the ttacjificial gifts.” J. Hortel (I>«« Brahman in Indogennan, Forschuogen, 41, 
1®38, pp. 185 If.) connects brahman etymologicolly with Greek phlegma^ Latin /tegro. 
and tries to prove that the original meaning of brahnum was ‘ fire ets., both the internal 
fire in man and the cosmic Am. I. however, un not convinced by his argoments. 

1 8y»tm itf Vedanta, p. 138. AGPii.,1. I, PP. 341 f. 
s Cf. above, pp. 68 L, 200 t, 331. 

Sat., V, 5, 5, 10; ” whole saorifiee is as gnat as the three-fold Veda.” 
Aeoording to CkSfidof)pa.Up., VJt, 4, t, ” the sacrificial acts |^ro c«^aae(^in the mantras 
(i.e., in die Veda).’’ 
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priestly philosophy, and quite explicabl^ in the. light of the 
brahmanical views upon prayer and saojfice.* 

The history of the word * Atman ’ is simpler. The 
etymology of this word, too, is uncertain. Some derive it from 
the root -an * to breath ' (German ‘ atman ’) and explain it as 
‘ exhalation, breath, soul, self *. Others, like Deussen,* derive 
it from two pronominal roots, so that it would originally mean 
* This I However that may be, Atman is not only a philo¬ 
sophical conception, but a word which frequently occurs in 
Sanskrit, and whose meaning is perfectly clear. It signifies 
'* self is often used as a reflexive pronoun, and as a substantive 
denotes one’s own person, one’s own body in contrast to the 
outside world, sometimes the tnink in contrast to the limbs, but 
most frequently the soul, the true self, in contrast to theTSody.* 
These two conceptions Brahman and Atman have become 
united in the philosophy of Upanisads. Tlius the famous doctrine 
of SdnMlya begins with the words: ‘ Truly, this All is 

Brahman ’, and ends, after a description of the Atman, with the 
statement that Brahman and Atman are one: 

This my Atman in my inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice, 
or a barley-corn, or a mustard seed, or q millet grain . . , . This my 
Atman, in my inmost heart is greater than the earth, greater thap the 
sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. In him are all 
actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes; he holds this. All enclosed within 
himself; he ^caks not, he troubles about nothing;— ihis my Atman in my 
inmost heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of this life, 

* Cf. above, pp. 224 I. A. Weber already has compared Krabman with tba ktgoa- 
idea in Neo-Platonism and in Christianity. Thus also Denssen, SytUm du Fadonte, 
p. 51 and Max F. Hecker, Sehopenhausr und die indische PhUosophie (Cokfpie, 1807), 
p. 8. Denssen desires to bring ETahman into accord with the * will * of Schoptnihauer, 
bat, as Hedrar (p. 82) mildly expresses it, is forced ' to offer some vbleime to tite 
conception of Brahman '. A comparison which is more justifiable is that with the * Mmia ' 
of the Melanesians, which has been emphasised by N. Sfiderblom, in his Da# Werden det 
Oitterghubem, 1^, pp. 270 ff. 

* AGFli., I. 1, p. 285. 

* On the term Atman see Deossoi, EBE., XI, 105 ff.; Jacobi, EBB., II, 801; 
Dlegupta, Sietary of Indian, Philosophy, I, 26 f. Aocording to Denssen, Atman is “ the 
Boost abstract, and Uierefon the best name which i^loeophy hoe fohnd fat its able and . 
etomal theme ". ** Sehopenhener named his white poodle * Atman wherdry, following 
the Vedantic doctrine, ^ def^jzed to admowledge the inner being m» eqoal in man and 
beast (Oei^eir, lae, ctL, p. 8.) 

8B--1808B. 
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mbmU I be uoiteJ. For bin to whom this knowledge tSS ^ Aim, 

indeed, there exiate no doujtt. Thus spake 8an4ilyat yea Sad^Uya. 

Deussen expresses this fundamental idea of the Upani^ds 
briefly and pertinently in the words; ‘ ‘ The Brahman, thq 
power which presents itself to us materialised in all* existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into 
itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the Atman, with that which, after stripping off 
everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual self, the soul.”* This doctrine 
lias found expression most pointedly and clearly in'the Upanisad 
dictum which later became the confession of faith of millions 
of 'Indians, in the ‘ tat tvam asi * (so often quoted by 
Schopenhauer), ‘ that art thou i.e., the universe and the 
Brahman, that art thou thyself, or in other words : The world 
exists only in so far as thou thyself art conscious of it. Let 
us hear in what manner the poet-philosophers of the Upanii^ds 
endeavour to make clear this doctrine of the unity of the world 
with the Brahman and of the Brahman with the Atman :* 

“flvetaketu was the son of Uddalaku Arum. To him said his father: 
'gvetaketu, betake thyself as a Veda-student to a teacher. For, my dear 
one, m om: family it is not customary to be a Brahmin in name only, 
without having learnt the Veda. So at the age of twelve years he was 
initiated as a pupil. And at twenty-four years of age, after he had learnt 
everything in all the Vedas he came home—^proud, haughty,' and regard¬ 
ing himself as a learned man. Then said his father to him: ‘ As thou 

art now, my dear Svetaketu, so proud and haughty, and regardest thyself 
as a learned man, tell me, hast thou also inquired into that doctrine by 
which that which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthought 
becomes thought, that which is unknown becomes known?’ * Venerable 
one, of what does this doctrine consists?’ ' Just as, my dear one, through 
one lump of clay everything that is of clay is known and the difference 
lies only in the wesrd, is merely a name—but in truth it is clay—; and just 
as, my dear one, through one copper trinket everything which is of copper 
is known and the difference lies mfly in the wmd, is merely a name— 

1 ChSndogi^Up.,.X^, 14. Cf, $bqm, p. IM. 

* DevHea, The PhUosop^ of ike Upmiphad, tnuislsted. by A. 6, Gs4ip, 

BdiBbacgli, 1906, p. 80. - 

* ChkudoffyihUf., VI, 1 
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but in truth it is copper—; and just as, my iear one, through one pair 
of nail scissors everything which is of iron is iJncwa and the difference lies 
only in the word, is merely a name—^but in truth it is iron—; so, my dear 
one, it is with this doctrine.’ ’ Surely my honourable teachers did not 
know this: for if they had known it, why should they not have told it to 
me? Then, venerable one, do thou expound it to me.’ * Very well, my 
dear one,’ said his father. 

* Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the beginning, and this 
only as One without a Second. To be sure, some people have said: Only 
the non*existent was here in the beginning, and this only as One without 
a Second, and out of this non-existent arose the existent. But how, my 
dear one, could this be so? How could the existent arise out of the 
non-existent? Only the existent, my dear one, was here in the beginning, 
and this only as One without a Second! ’ (Ho then demonstrates further, 
how this existent had created heat, which had created water, in 

its turn, had created food; and how the existent, penetrating those three 
elements, developed the material world out of itself. In the phenomena 
of sleep, of hunger and of thirst, he then explains how everything leads 
back to the three elements, heat, water, food—or, as we would say: fire, 
water, earth—^while these three elements in their turn rest only upon the 
existent. But as this existent has, with the Atman, its soul, penetrated 
into all beings, so it is also the soul in us. When, therefore, a man dies, 
he becomes again that which he originally was; he unites again with the 
existent, out of which he was produced. Now follow a number of similes 
which are all intended to illustrate the doctrine of the oneness of the 
world with the Alone-existing and the human soul.) ' As, my dear one, 
the bees, when they are preparing honey, collect the juices of the most 
diverse trees and then combine the juice in one unity;—as in this unity 
those juices do not retain any difference, so that they could say: I am 
the juice of this tree, 1 am the juice of that tree—so, my dear one, all 
these creatures here, when they have become absorbed m the existent have 
no consciousness of the fact that they have become absorbed in the existent. 
Whatever they may be here, whether tiger or lion, wolf or boar, worm 
or bird, fly or gnat,— this (namely, the existent) they become. And it 
is this very minute thing which constitutes the being of the All, that is 
rile truth, that is the Atman, that art thou, O Svetaketu.’ ’ Voierable 
one, instruct me yet further.’ ‘ Very well, my dear one.. . .’ 

Fetch me a fruit from yonder flg-tree!' ’Here it is, venerable 
one.' * Split it.’ ’ It is split, venerable one.’ ‘ What dost thou s^ 
therein?’ * Very tiny grains, venerable onel’ * Split one of these 1’ * It 
is split. ’ * What seest thou therein ?’ * Nothing, venerable one. ’ Then 
said the father to him: ’ My demr one, it is as result of that very quintes¬ 
sence whiqh thois dost not perceive, that this big fig-tree stands here.. 
Believe me, my dear one, it is this very minute tbhig which constitutes. 
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the being of the All, that A the truth, that is the Atmuu, that art thou, 
O RvetaketuI’ ‘ Yenerableloue, instruct me yet further.’ ‘Very well, 
my dear one.’ 

‘ Place this piece of salt in water and come to me again to-morrow 
morning. ’ He did so. Then his father said to him: ‘ Bring me the salt 

which thou didst place in water last night.’ He felt for it, bfit did not 
find it; it had vanished. ‘ Just taste the water from one side. How 
does it taste?’ * Salty.’ * Taste from the middle. How does it taste?’ 
‘ Salty.’ * Taste from the other side. How does it taste?’ * Salty.’ 

Eat something vdth it and then return to me.’ He did so, but the salty 
taste still remained. Then his father said to him: ‘ Truly, my dear sou, 

here also (in the body) thou dost not perceive the existent, and yet it is 
there. And this very minute thing it is which constitutes the being of 
the All, that is the truth, that is the Atman, that art thou, 0 Svetaketu’.” 

.What inspires us with the highest respect for these ancient 
thinkers of India is the earnestness and the enthusiasm with 
which they endeavoured to fathom the divine principle, or what 
Kant would call the thing-in-itself whether they called it ‘ the 
one ■ or ' the existent *, Brahman or Atman. Thus we read 
in a dialogue, which recurs in two Upani§fads in two different 
versions,‘ how Gargya Balaki, a proud and learned Brahman, 
comes to Ajata^atru, the King of Benares, and pledges himself 
to explain the Brahman to him. One after another he explains 
the Purui^, i.e,, the personal spirit, in the sun, in the moon, 
in the lightning, in the ether, in the wind, in the fire, in the 
water, then the spirit which appears as a reflected image or 
shadow, in the echo, in sound, in dreams, in the human body, 
or in the eye, as the Brahman. Ajatalatru, however, is not 
satisfied with any of these explanations, so that finally, the 
learned Brahman himself goes for instruction to the king, who 
then explains to him that the true Brahman is to be sought only 
in the intelligent spirit (Puru^) in man, i.e., in the Atman, 
in the self. “ As a spider spins her web out of herself^ as out 
of a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this 
Atman emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and all 
beings.*’ 


tv and Bthadiraififska-Up., H, 1. 
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Similarly, in a famous Upani§aa Jpassage, the difierenoe 
between the true and the false Atmanl is shown. There we 
read: 

” * The Atman, from which all evil has fled, which is free &om old 
age, free from death and free from care, which is without hunger and 
without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose intentions are the trtie, 
that Atman should one investigate, that Atman should one endeavour to 
know: he who has found and known this Atman, attains to all worlds 
and the fulfilment of all wishes.’ Thus spake Prajapati. This was heard 
by the gods, as well as the demons, and they said: ‘ It is well, we will 

investigate this Atman—^the Atman, tluough the investigation of which 
one obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires.’ From among 
the gods, Indra arose, and from among the demons Yirocana arose, and 
both, without having communicated with each other, came to Pssfapati 
with firewood in their hands. ^ They stayed with him as pupils for thirty* 
two years. Then said Prajapati to them: ‘ What is your desire in living 

here as pupils?’ and they said: * The Atman, from which all evil has 
fled, which is free from old age, free from death and free from care, which 
is without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are the true, whose 
intentions are the true, that Atman shall one endeavour to know: ha 
who has found and known this Atman, gains all worlds and the fulfilment 
of all desires. This thy speech, venerable one, we have heard. Our desire 
is for this Atman; therefore we have lived with thee here as pupils. 
<Prajapati now first explains to them that the Purusa in the eye ae in tht 
reflected image is the Atman. Yirocana is satisfied with this, returns to the 
demons and proclaims to them the doctrine that the body is the Atman, 
and that one has only to please and care for the body in order to obtain all 
worlds. Indra, however, soon understands that the explanation given by 
1*rajapati cannot have been meant seriously. Dissatisfied ho returns and 
again stays with Prajapati as his pupil for thirty-two years.) Then the 
latter said to him: ‘ He (the spirit) who roams about blithely in 

dreams,’ he is the Atman, that is the Immortal, the dangerless, that is 


1 The pupil has to live with the teadwr and serve him, and especially tend tiw 
sacred fire. ' To come with wood in (me's band' ihetefoie means * to go to someone aa 
a pupil for instruction '. 

* Aa in the Upaniyads the develo^nent of the Atman oonc^ion is tmeed to the 
trua Atman thzongh the proliminaiy steps of the puruya in the eye, in the lefieoted 
image, in the shadow and in tfaa dnam-pictaie, to udticb the prlpa or breath of life b 
<tften added, so we find in remarkable agieentent also among the primitive raoea, the 
breath, the * little dwdler in the ^etiie reflected image, the slmdow, and visions, aa 
preliminary to Mm hogs/ in a sofd. (|(7/. B. PrimiiiM (Mtunt londonf 

1908,1, ip. 480 ff. Pdts Schnltse, Ptychologio, ier ifftunWcwt Leapsig, 1000, 8S4 
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fcbe Btahman.’ Then ludraldeparted thence wjlth a quiet heart.” (But 
even before he had reached llie gods he comprehended that the Tision in 
dream could not be the true Atman, either. Once again he returns to 
Ihrajapati and stays with him as a pupil for thirty-two years. Now Praja- 
pati declares the soul in dreamless, profound sleep to be the true Atman. 
With that also Indra is not satisfied, he returns, and Prajapati supers him 
to live with him for another five years, when at last he reveals to him the 
doctrine of the true Atman.) * 0 Indra, mortal indeed is this body, of 
which death takes possession. It is the dwelling-place of that immortal, 
incorporeal Atman. Possessed by pleasure and pain is the (Atman) which 
is united with the body, for so long as he is united with the body, there is 
no defence for him against pleasure and pain. But when he is incorporeal, 

then certainly pleasure and pain do not touch him.Now when the 

eye is directed to yonder ether, then he is the spirit (Puru^a) in the eye, 
but the eye serves only for seeing. And it is the Atman who knows: 
” this I will smell the organ of smell serves only for smeUing. And it 
is the Atman who knows: ” this will I speak the voice serves only for 
speaking. And it is the Atman who knows; ” this will I hear the organ 
of hearing serves only for hearing. And it is the Atman who knows: ” this 
will I think the organ of thought is his divine eye. He it is who is 
pleased when, with the organ of thought, this divine eye, he sees the 
objects of his desires. Him, indeed, this Atman, do the gods worship in the 
Brahman-world; therefore do they possess all worlds and all their desires 
are fulfilled. And he obtains all worlds and the fulfilment of all desires, 
who has found and recognises this Atman.’ Thus spake Prajapati, so spake 
Prajaphti.”* 

Thus here again the true Itman is explained as the know¬ 
ing and intelligent spirit in man. But the doctrine that this 
Atman is one with the universe and that everything exists only 
in so far as it is in the cognitive self, is taught by the beautiful 
conversation between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl. Y^jfiavalkya 
is about to leave home in order to conclude his life as a hermit 
in the forest. So he wishes to make a settlement between his 
two wives, and tells this to the one, Maitreyl. 

” Maitreyl said: * My Itord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, 

beloziged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it?’ 

* No*, repli^ Yajfiavalkya; * like the life of rich pec^le wiU be tiny 
life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealtii.' 


t eKAiidogya^C/]i., VUI, t*t9. 
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Aud Maitrey! said: * What should I doXith that by whkih 1 do not 
become immmrtal? What my Lord Imowei^ (of immortality), tell that 
to me..* 

YajflaTalkya replied: * Thou who art truly dear to me, thou speaheet 

dear words. Come, sit down, 1 will explain it to thee, and mark well 
what X say.’ 

And he said: ‘ Verily, a husband js not dear, that you may love the 
husband; but that you may love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

* Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 

‘ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore sons are dear. .... 

* Verily, the Devas ore not dear, that you may love the Devas; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore the Devas are dear. 

Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures; 
but that you may love the Self, therefore are creatures dear. ^ 

■ Verily, everything is not dear that you may love everything; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear. 

* Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyit Then we see, hear, perceive, and know the Self, 
then all this is known'1”* 

One of the most frequent apjiellations of the Atman in the 
Upanisads is the word ‘ prana,’ t.e., ‘ breath of life, life, life- 
principle And numerous portions of the Upanisads deal with 
this Prapa, which is one with the intelligent self; or witli the 
relations of the same to the organs of the soul, the so-called 
Pranas (prSpal?, plural of prana). These organs—speech^ 
breath, sight, hearing and the organ of thought—correspond to 
five forces of Nature in the universe: fire, wind, the sun, the 
quarters of heaven and the moon. And the Upanisads often 
talk of the reciprocal action between the organs and the foines 
of Nature. That is to a certain extent the psychology, which 
indeed cannot be separated from the metaphysics, of the 
Upainsads. The oft-related * psychological fable ’ of the dispute 
of the vital organs about rank, is very popular. It is there told 
how the Pifipas, or vital organs, once fought for precedence. 
They w^t to the father Prajapati, that he might settle their 
dispute. 

I BjMdaranytlU-Vpf^^ U, ii by Um MlUler, SBU.( Vol, pf, 
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Indian literature 

“ He said to them: \That one of you after whose going off the body 
appears as if it were the \ew worst off—he is the most superior of you.* 

6. Speech went off. Having remained away a yoar# came around 
•gain, and said: * How have you been able to live without me?' 

* As the dumb, not speal^g, but breathing wi& the breath, seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

Speech entered in. 

9. The Eye went off. Having remained away a year, it come around 
again, and said: * How have you been able to live without me?’ 

* As the blind, not seeing, but breathing with the breath, speaking 
with speech, hearing with the ear, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Bye entered in. 

10. The Ear went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said: * How have you been able to live without me?’. 

* As the deaf, not hearing, but breathmg with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, thinking with the mind. Thus.’ 

The Ear entered in. 

11. The Mind went off. Having remained away a year, it came 
around again, and said: * How have you been able to live without me?’ 

‘ As simpletons, mindless, but breathing with the breath, speaking 
with speech, seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear. Thus.’ 

The Mind entered in. 

12. Now when the Breath was about to go off—as a fine horse 
might tear out the pegs of his foot-tethers all together, thus did it tear out 
the oth^r Breaths all together. They all came to it, and said: ’Sirl 
Bemain. You are the m(»t superior of us. Do not go off.* 

15. Verily, they do not call them ‘Speeches,’ nor ‘Eyes,’ nor 
* Ears, ’ nor * Minds. ’ They call them ‘ Breaths ’ (pr&gia), for the vital 
breath is all these.”* 

Just as the doctrine of the Prana and the PrSuas is con¬ 
nected with the fundamental doctrine of the Atman, the same 
doctrine also affords the poet-philosophers of the Upani^ads a 
motive for magnificent philosophical poems, as they can best 
be called, on the fortunes of the individual Atman, i.e., the 
human soul, in the conditions of waking and of dreaming, of 
sleq> and of death, and in its wanderings in the Beyond up to 
its final ' emancipation *, i.e., its complete absorption in the 
Brahman. Thus, above all, the Bfhad&raiiydka-Upani§ad 

* CMniogta-Vp,, V. I. Trsndatad by R. B. Eime, PriMipti 

Uj^uitMs, pp. S2T t. Ct, BfkaitrPpf/aka-Uf., VI. 1, 7-li. 
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(IV, 8-4) sketches a picture of the for^nes of the soul, wlucB, 
as Deussen' rightly remarks, “ for rjfchness and wamth of 
expr^sion surely stands alone in Indian literature, arid per|Mfcps 
in the literature of all nations.” Here we find also the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and in the closest connection with 
it, developed clearly and distinctly for the first time, the ethicnt 
doctrine of Karman, action, which, with the unerringness of a 
law of Nature, must have its consequences. This great doctrine 
of action, which was later, especially in Buddhism, preached in 
every street and by-way, is still a great mystery in the Upani^ds. 
Artabhaga asks Yajhavalkya : 

•'* * Yajfiavalkya,’ said he, ‘ when after the death of this man here his 
voice enters into the lire, his breath into the wind, his sight into tlS? sun, 
his organ of thought into the moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, 
his body into the earth, his soul (Atman) into the ether, the hairs of his 
body into the herbs, the hairs of his head into the trees, and his blood and 
seed are laid down in the water,—^where then is this man?' * Take me by 
the hand, my dear one I' said Yajfiavalkya. ‘ Artabhaga, let us two cmly 
know of this; let this discussion of ours not be in public.’ And the 
two went out and discussed together; and it was Action of which they 
spoke; it was Action which they praised. Verily, he becomes good through 
good action, bad through bad action.”® 

This doctrine is then treated in a more detailed manner 
along with the magnificent description of the departure of the 
soul out of the body. It says there : 

“ The point of his heart begins to shhie, and by this light the Atman 
departs, be it out of the eye or out of the head, or out of other parts of 
the body. And while he is departing the breath of life (pr&ua) follow^} 
him; and behind the departing breath of life depart all the vital c^a^, 
the consciousness also follows them. But he, the cognitive one (the 
Atman) is endowed with cognition. Knowledge and the actions, the 
experiences of the former life, remain attached to him. Just as a grass- 
leech,* when it has arrived at the end of a blade of grass, making another 
start (for another blade), draws itself together towards (th^ blade), so 
man, when he has stripped o£E his body and has rid, .himself, of non* 

* BtiSuiig VpatiM$had9, p. 468. 

a fifkadarspsaJeo-Up., ni. 9. 18 f. 

* 8m Bsma, A-e-Bv6dhi»tic Indian Pkitatophfif p. 176. 
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'body), dwws hlmsoK. toigotbar 
xbtbody^. fust as au embroideress uudoes a smidi pa^^tkai 
d piece of embroidery, aud out of it creates a different, quite new and 
more beautiful design, so man, when he has stripped off his body and haa 
rid himself of non>knowledg6, creates for himself a different, quite new 
and more beautiful form, that of the spirit of an ancestor or of a Oandfaarva, 
of a Brahman or of a Prajapati, of a god or of a man, or that of aome 

other being.As he has acted, as he has lived, so he becomes; he 

who has done good, is born again as a good one, he who has done evil, 
is bom again as an evil one. He becomes good through good action, bad 
'through bad action. Therefore it is said: ‘ Man here is formed entirely 

out of desire, and according to his desire is his resolve, and according to 
his resolve he performs the action, and according to the performance of 
the action is his destiny 




consequence of this doctrine of Kannan the moral element 
plays a far greater part in the Upanisads than in the Brahmapas. 
Moreover, we should not ignore the fact that the metaphysical 
doctrine of the Atman, for whose sake we love our fellow-creatures^ 
involves a deep ethical idea : as it is in reality the universal soul 
which we love in each individual, love for all creatures wells up 
from the recognition of the Atman.* However, in the Upanisads, 
too, there is not much room left for actual moral teaching. Com¬ 
paratively rarely do we meet with moral precepts, such as for 
examf>le in the Taittitiya-Upanisad (I, 11) the teacher gives the 
scholar who is departing on his life’s journey : 

** Speak the truth, do thy duty, neglect not the study of the Veda. 
After thou hast brought thy teacher the agreeable gift (after completion 
of the period of training) see that the thread of thy race does not break 

off.Neglect not the ceremonies for the gods and Fathers. A god 

be to thee thy mother, a god be to thee thy father, a god be to thee thy 
teacher, a god be to thee the guest,” and so on. 


> Brhadiraifyaka-Up,, TV, 4, 3-5. 

, * above, pp. 817 f. 

* On the ethics of the Upanlfads, see Hume, The Thirteen Prineipal Upaniahade, 
pp. 68 IT. John Madcensie, Hindu Ethice, Zjondoo, 16S5S, pp% 07 ff.; S. Bedhafcrielmaa, 
Indian Philoeophp, I, pp. 907 ff. E. W. SOopld&s, SHthiee of India, Kew'.HaveD,-1084, 
pp. 08f. € 







There is another passage referring to ethics whidb we find- 
in the Bfhaddra^yaka-Upanisad (V, 2) il^hich. is more mteresting 
and much more Upanisad*like than these moral precepts: 


** Three kmdB. of sons of Prajapati, the gods, human beings, and. tbs 
demons, sojourned with their father Praj&pati as pupils. After the gods 
bad sojourned there as pupils, they said: * Tell us something, O master 1' 
And he uttered the syllable ' da ' and said: * Did you understtmd that?' 

* We imderstood it,’ they said: * thou didst say to us damyaia (restrain 
yourselves).* ‘Yes,* said he; ‘you understood it.* Then the human 
beings said to him: ‘ Tell us something, 0 master!* And he uttered 
the same syllable ‘da’ end said: ‘Did you understand that?’ * We 
understood it,’ they said, ‘thou didst say to us: datta (give).‘ * Yes,' 
said he, * you understood it.’ Then the demons said to him: * Tell us 
something, O master I ’ And he uttered to them the same syllabie'^^ da ' 
and said: ' Did you understand that?* ‘ We understood it,* they said, 

* thou didst say to us ‘ dayadhvam (have pity).* ‘ Yes,* said he, ‘ you 
understood, it. * And it is just this which yonder divine voice, the thunder, 
proclaims: da-da-da, that means damyata, datta, dayadhvam. Therefore: 
shall he learn these three things: self-restraint, generosity and pity." 

It is easy enough to see why we meet but seldom with such 
ethical doctrines in the Upani.^ds. According to the doctrine of 
the Upanisads the highest object to be aimed at is union with the 
Brahman, and this union can be attained only by giving up* non¬ 
knowledge, by cognition. Only he who has recognised the one¬ 
ness of the soul with the Divine will obtain deliverance, i.e., 
complete union with the Brahman. But in order to attain this 
highest object it is necessary to give up all works, good as well as 
bad. For sacrifices and pious works only lead to new.re-births, 
knowledge alone leads from this maze to the One and Eternally 
True. "As no water remains attached to the leaf of the lotus 
blossom, BO no bad deed remains attached to him who knows 
this.’’* Already in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas there is 
repeated mention of the advantages which accrue to him who 
knows some secret doctrine or other of sacrificial science,—' who 
knows this’. Nothing is mere characteristic of the Upanisads, 
however, than the cver-recurring promise of happiness arid blessed- 

I IVpli, 8. Cf. Kwfttaki-Up., I, , , 
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ness, of earthly possessions and heavenly joys as a reward for 
him * who knows this’. iThe idea that knowledge is not oidy 
power, blit the highest object to be aimed at, is traceable through' 
out all the Upanisads. Not only Indra serves Prajapati for 101 
years as a pupil, but it is also often reported that humair beings 
serve a teacher for years as pupils in order to receive from him 
the transmission of some knowledge or other. Kings are prepared 
to present thousands of cows and piles of gold to the Brahman 
who can proclaim to them the doctrine of the true Atman or 
Brahman. But Brahmans also humble themselves before kings, 
rich people before beggars, when these, as is not seldom the 
case, are in possession of higher wisdom.* This yearning for 
kno^dge has found its most touching expression in the beautiful 
poem oiNaciketas, which we find in the Kdthaka-Upani^ad» 
The youth Naciketas has descended into the lower world 
and the god of death has vouchsafed him three wishes. Naci¬ 
ketas wishes, firstly, that he may return alive to his father, 
secondly he wishes for heavenly bliss. When he is to express his 
third wish he says : 

This doubt that there is in regard to a man deceased: 

* He exists,’ say some; * He exists not,’ say others— 

' This would I know, instructed by thael 
Of the boons this is boon the third.” 

Thereupon Yama replies that this question of what happens 
to man after death, is so difficult to investigate that even the 
gods were once in doubt about it, and he begs the youth to give 
up his wish. 

Choose centenarian sons and grandsons, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold and horses. 

Choose a great abode of earth. 

And thyself live as many autumns as thou desirest. ' , 

This, if thou thinkest an equal boon, 

Choose—^wealth and long life! 

A great one on earth, O Naciketas, be thmi. 

The enjoyer of thy desires I mdce thee. 


* . <7/. above, pp. 198 ff. 





Whatever desires are hard to get in mortal world'^ 

For all desires at pleasure make re<|uiest. 

These lovely maidens with ohcuriots, with ^rres— 

Such (maidens), indeed, are not obtainable by men—> 

By these, from me bestowed, be w'aited onl 
0 Naoiketas, question me not regarding dying (marana)!*' 

Naciketas, however, will not be deterred from his wish by 
these promises of earthly possessions: 

“ Ephemeral things 1 That which is a mortal’s, O End>maker^ 
Even the vigor (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 

Even a whole life is slight indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vahu) 1 Thine be the dance and song t 
Not with wealth is a man to be satisfied. 

Shull we take wealth, if we have seen thee? 

Shall we live so long as thou shalt rule? 

—^This, in truth, is the boon to be chosen by me. . . . 

This thing whereon they doubt, O Death: 

What there is in the great passing-on—tell us that! 

This boon, that has entered into the hidden— 

No other than that does Naciketas choose.” 

Then Yama, the god of death, praises Naciketas for having 
chosen knowledge and not pleasures, and at last imparts to-him 
the doctrine of the immortality of the Atman.* 

But how this high esteem of knowledge leads not only to 
the disregard of earthly pleasures, but to contempt of the 
world altogether,* is shown us by another Upani^, in which 
for the first time that pessimistic trait of Indian thought appears^ 
which we will meet with again and again in the later Indi^ 
literature. There we read.* 

” A king named Bphadratba, after having installed his eldest son on 
the throne, thinking that his body is non-etemal, turned to renunoiatiqn 

, •> The ftbove veiMs (Kdfhaka-Up., I, 90, 98-9S, 26, 97, 99) an givu hi. 
transletton of Hume, Thirtew Prituipal Vpamthadu pp. 344 f. A fine poetical, hot 
very free translation of the legend is given by J. Ifnir, Mebrietd TramlaUont fr«m 
Writers, M If. 

9 Of. P. Begnand, L» Pesaimime BraJunanique (‘Annales da Mtiifa ffidnui*, A 
1, pp. XAt f.) « 

* Ma&Aupmifl^Vp., I, 
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and went forth into the forest. There he gave himself up to the severeet 
mortification, standing with, arms stretched upwards and gazing into the 

sun. After one thousand days had elapsed there approached him. 

the Atman-knowing, vei>erable Sakilyanya. 'Stand up, stand up and choose 
a wish I' thus spake he to the king. He'made his obeisance to him and 
said: ‘0 venerable one! 1 om not cognizant of the Atman. Thou know- 
est his nature, as we have heard; mayest thou explain this to us!’ (The 
Brahman desires to dissuade him from this wish and invites him to wish 
for something else. Then the king bursts forth into the words:) ' O 
venerable one! In this evii-smelling, pithless body, composed of bones, 
skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tears, gum of the eyes, 
faeces, urine, bile and phlegm,—^how can one possibly enjoy pleasure! In 
this body burdened with passion, anger, desire, delusion, fear, cowardice, 
envy, separation from that which is beloved, attachment to that which 
is not beloved, himger, thirst, ago, death, disease, trouble and such 
like,~how can one possibly enjoy pleasure I We see also that this 
whole world is transitory, just like these flies, mosquitoes, and such 
like, these herbs and trees, which rise and again decay.' (There then 
follows an enumeration of ancient kings and heroes who had to perish, also 
gods and demigods, who all fall victims to annihilation.) ' But what of 
these! There are yet other things,—drying-up of great seas, falling down 

of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star.sinking of the earth, the 

fall of the gods from their place,—^in the course of a world in which such 
things happen, how indeed can one enjoy pleasure! When even he who 
is satiated with it, must return again and again! Therefore rescue me! 
h’or 1 feel in this world-cycle like the frog in a waterless well. Thou, 0 
venerate one, art our refuge ”. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this passage, to which 
numerous parallels may be found in the Buddhist as well as 
in the later Sanskrit literature, belongs to one of the latest 
Upani^ads. For the MaitfSyana-Upanisad is, in language and 
style, hearer to the classical Sans^it literature than to the 
Veda and is decidedly post-Buddhist.* The old Vedh 
Upani^ads contain but the germs of pessimism in the doctrine 
of the, non-reality of the world. Only the Brahman is real, 
and this is the Atman, the soul, *'which passes beyond hunger 
and tbirat, sonw and delusion, old age and death”; “ That 


« >> Ifdiraifaflc-Ufh, VXI, 8 f., eontuni ■ distinel aJlusioDs lo Uia BnddUste m 
O n Uie style of the JlfajtrSyeiiI]fe-I7p., s. Oldenberg, OestH^ekU <lsr 
alMufftohM JVofo, p. 38. ^ 
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which, is different from it is full of suffering flto’nyod 
artamd But “ that which is different from it ”, does not 
exist at all in reality, and tlierefore also the suffering and 
misery of the world are not real. The knowing one, who has 
comprehended the doctrine of the Unity, knows no fear, no 
pain. ‘‘He who knows the joy of the Brahman, for him 
there is no fear.” ‘‘Where is delusion, where sorrow, for 
him who knows the Unity?” Joy (ananda) is a name of the 
Braliman. ‘‘Consisting of joy (anandamaya) is the Atman. 
And like a song of triumph of optimism sound the words of 
an Upani^ad: Joy is the Brahman. For truly, out of joy 
arise all these beings, by joy they live after they have arisen, 
and when they pass away they are again absorbed into joy.y* 

Thus the doctrine of the Upanisads is at bottom not 
pessimistic. Certainly it is only a small step from the belief 
in the non-reality of the world to contempt of the world. 
The more extravagantly the joy of the Brahman was praised, 
the vainer, the more worthless did earthly existence appear.* 
Therefore, after all, the pessimism of later Indian philosophy 
has its roots in the Upanisads. 

In fact, the whole of the later philosophy of the Indians 
is rooted in the Upanisads. Their doctrines formed the 
foundation for the Vedanta-Sutras of BSdarayana, a work of 
which a later writer* says: ‘ ‘ This text-book is the chief 

of all the text-books. All other text-books serve only as its 
complement. Therefore all who aim at deliverance, ahall 
exalt it.” The theological-philosophical systems of ^atlkara 
and of Bamanuja, whose adherents at the present day are 
still counted by millions, are built upon this text-book. More* 
over, all other philosophical systems and religions which haye 
arisen in the course of the centuries, the heretical Buddhism no 
less than the orthodox Brahmanical religion of the post-Buddhist 
period, have sprung forth from the soil of the Upanifad doctrines* 

On the other hand, it proved fatal for the devel(^ment of 
Indian philosophy that the Upanisads should have been pronounced 

> Brhodara^yafto-Op., Ill, 5- 

■ Taiilirtyo-Up., H, 9. HI, 6; TH-Up., 7. . 
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to be ‘ revelations and sacred texts; for in the Upani^s nh 
still find vigorous, independent, creative philosophical thought, 
which grew rarer and rarer in the later development of Indian 
philosophy for the very reason that progress was not only hindered 
at eveiy step by the fetters of the dogmatism of the.schoolfr— 
which is the case in other lands as well as in India—^but still mmre 
by the orthodox belief that every word of an Ilpani^iad must be 
regarded as divine truth. 

However, it was not the belief in their divine revelation 
which gave these philosophical poems (there is hardly a better 
name for them) such enormous power over the minds of men: 
for even the silliest hymns and the most stupid Brahmapa 
parages were regarded as uttered by the deity: but it was 
rather the circumstance that, arrayed in the language of 
poetry, they appealed just as much to the heart as to the 
intellect. And it is not because, as Schopenhauer asserts, 
they present the ‘ fruit of the highest human knowledge and 
wisdom ’, and contain ‘ almost superhuman conceptions 
‘ whose originators can hardly be regarded as mere men ’* 
that across the space of thousands of years the Upani^ads 
stiil have much to tell us also; not because, as Deussen thinks, 
these thinkers have obtained, if not the most scientific, yet still 
the most intimate and immediate light upon the last secret of 
existence ”, and because (with which Deussen seeks to justify 
the belief of the Indians in revelation) in the Upanisads there 
are philosophical conceptions unequalled in India or perhaps 
anywhere else in the world. No, it is because these old thinkers 
wrestle so earnestly for the truth, because in their philosophical 
poems the eternally unsatisfied human yearning for knowledge has 
been expressed so fervently. The Upanisads do not contain 
superhuman conceptions *, but human, absolutely human 
attempts to come nearer to the truth—^and it is this which makes 
them so valuable to us. 

For the historian, however, who pursues ihe history of 
human thought, the Upanisads have a yet ftur greater significemce; 

» Msdser, fO 0 . p. 7. *'■ 

* DtasMm, det VedmUt pp. SO, 90 t. WbBt*^enei^tfaA t 
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doctnueB of the Uptbni^ds otie oxuncout ol 
thought uofty be traced to the mystioiepDaiOf the Persieu Suhehi,/ 
to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of the K^Platoni<^ apd,' 
the Alexandrian Christians down to the teachings of the Qhrlstia]) 
mystics Eckhart and Tauler, and finally to the philosophy of the 
great German mystic of the nineteenth century, Schopenhauer.* 
What Schopenhauer owed to the Indians he has himself told us 
often enough. He himself calls Plato, Kant and * the Vedas ' 
(by which Schopenhauer always means the Upanisads) hi^ 
teachers. In bis manuscript written for University lectures he 
wrote: ‘ ‘ The results of that which I intend to present to your 

agree with the oldest of all views of life, namely, the Vedas.He 
calls the opening up of Sanskrit literature * the greatest gift of 
our century ’, and prophesies that Indian pantheism naight 
become the popular belief in the Occident also. The agreement 
of his own system with that of the Upani§ads appears to ]h|iin 
absolutely marvellous, and he tells us “ that each of the separate 
and detached sayings which constitute the Upanifads might be 
taken as a conclusion from the idea communicated by himself,, 
although on the other hand the same is by no means to be found 
there already.” It is well known that the Oupnek’hat used to 
lie open on his table and that before retiring to rest he performed 
his ‘ devotions ’ in it. And he says of this book: ” It ifi the 

most satisfying and elevating reading (with the exception of the 
original text) which is possible in the world ; it has been the solace 
of my life and will be the solace of my death. ’ * The fundamental 
doctrine of the Upanisads, however, is the same which, according 
to Schoi^enhauer, ” was at'all times the ridicule of fools, and the 
endless meditation of sages ”, namely, the doctrine of Unipy, 
i.e., the doctrine ” that all plurality is only apparent, tb^t in 
all the individuals of this world, in whatever endless number 
they may present themselves after and beside one another, 
yet only one and the same, truly existing Being, present and 
identical in them all, rnanifests itself. " And if Ludwig Stein, 


I 'On tJelnqwnhauer w • mystic, s. H^«r, loe. at., pp. 85 J. 

Purerga uttd PttfiilipoHUlnar pubiished by J. Fuanenstidt,- II, p, 43^ l>8d). 

V' Bebopttihntieif der Moind, f 39 (Works, by J. FwwnsHwi w, 

pp. 908 ff.). 
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who once said: ' * The philosophy of the present is Monism, 

that is the interpretatioi^of all that happens in the universe'*, as 
one unity* is right, then this * philosophy of the present * was 
already the philosophy of the ancient Indians three thousand yeai^ 
ago. 


The Vedakoas 

In one of tlie Uponisads we are told that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, a higher and a lower. The higher is that 
which teaches us to know the imperishable Brahman, but the 
lower consists of “ J^gveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda, 
phoneticsf ritual, grammar, etymology^, metrics and astronomy.*** 
Thj^ is the oldest enumeration of the so-called six Vedahgas, i.e. 
the six ‘limbs’ or supplementary sciences of the Veda.® Originally 
this meant neither special books nor special schools, but only sub¬ 
jects of instruction, which had to be learned in the Vedic schools 
themselves, in order to understand the Vedic texts. The beginnings 
of the VedaDgas may therefore already be sought in the Brahmauaa 
and Aranyakas, where along with the explanations of the sacrificial 
ritual we also occasionally find discussions on matters of phonetics, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy. In the course of 
time, however, these subjects were treated more and more system¬ 
atically, and separate special schools, though still within the 
Vedic schools, arose for each of the six supplementary sciences of 
the Veda. These then evolved special school texts, ‘ manuals *, 
the Sfitras, composed in a peculiar prose style intended for 
memorisation. 

The word sutra originally means ‘ thread ’ then a ‘ short 
rule ’, a precept condensed into a few words. As a fabric is 
made out of several threads (thus the transition of meaning 
might be explained), so a system of instruction® is woven 

1 Supplement to the ‘ Neoe Freie Preue July 10th. 1004. 

s Mu^ka-Vp., I, 1, 6: tgveio yajurvedafy BSmavedo^thorvaveda^] Hkfi kalpo 
vyikatnpat^ nimktarp ehando 

* C/. above p. 40, and Ludwig, Z>«r Bigveia, m, pp. 74 ff. 

« Sim'-hurly, the word Utnira originally ^signifies *web', than a eystem of hutnic- 
tiott, a Uteraiy worir, a bode. In Chineea, too, the word king means "originally the 
Wp of a taxtuTa, Chen atendard, canon, luid finally, in a meta^umfeal sense, any heok 
wbioh is oesuidered as a rule or canon ", a W. Gnibe, 14^ 

tmtur, Leipaig, 1000, p. 81, ' . 
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together out of these short precepts. A larger work consisting 
of a number of such shtras strung together is then also called 
SUUrCL^ These works serve a purely pra&ical purpose. They eto 
to present some science systematically in concise brevity, so that 
the pupil can easily commit it to memory. There is probably 
nothing like these sutras of the Indians in the entire literature of 
the world. It is the task of the author of such a work to say as 
much as possible in as few words as possible, even at the expense 
of clearness and intelligibility. The saying of the grammarian 
Patafijali has often been quoted that the author of a sfitra rejoices 
as much over the saving of half a short vowel as over the birth of a 
son. An idea of the unique sutra style, the aphoristic prose of 
these works, can only be given by means of examples. The words 
in brackets in the two following passages in our translation iflust 
be supplemented in order to make the sense of the detached words 
intelligible: 

ApaBiamhlya-Dharmasatra /, 1, 1, 4-8: 

S&tra 4: (Tliere are) four castes: Brahmans, K^atriyas, VaiSyas and 
Sudras. 

Sutra 5: Of these the preceding one (is) always better, according to birth 
(than every succeeding one). 

Sutra 6: For (them who are) not Sudras and have not committed bad 
actions, (is prescribed:) initiation os a pupil, Veda-study, fire> 
laying; and (these sacred) acts (are) productive (in thi^ world 
and the next). 

Sutra 7 Obedience towards the other castes (is the duty) of the Sudras. 

Sutra 8 With each preceding caste which he serves the bliss is greater 

(i.e., the higher the caste which a Sudra serves, the greater is 
the bliss which shall fall to his share in the next world). 

OobhUa-OrhyoBUira, I, 5,1-S; 8-9: 

Sutra 1: Now at the new and full moon (i>e., on the day of the new 
moon and on the day of the full moon the following ceremonies 
are to be performed): 

Sutra 9: On the day of the full moon (when the moon rises) at (the time 
of the evening) twilight he shall fast. 

Sutra 3: Some (teachers say); on the following (day, i.e., when the moon 
rises shortly after sunset, he shall fast). 

1 Compare word brShmatfa, Wh'ch' originally means * diotiim of a tbMfei[|ian * 
and it tben ned opllecrivaly for the colleetioas of snch dicta, and the word 
wfeidi S'gnlflea “ fitii a Mcaet doctrine, tlwn later meuia a larger woirir, a ooUaetioo «if 
seoret doetoinsa (1^ ab^ pp. 164 f. and 912, f.). 
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BMra 4: Furthermore (he shall fast) on the day on which the moon is 
not seen, (regarding) this day as the day of the new moon. . 

SMra 5: At the end of the half>months one shall fast, at the beginning 
of the half-months one shall sacrifice (t.e., a day of fasting shall 
always precede the sacrifices on the day of the new moon or on 
the day of the full moon). 

Sutra 8: But the day on which the moon is not seen, shall be made the 
day of the new moon {i.e., is to be celebrated as the day of 
the new moon). 

Sutra 9: Even if (the moon) is seen only (a little) once (in the day), 
(this day can be celebrated as the day of the new moon; for 
then one says) that (the moon has already) completed her course. 

The Sanskrit-text, in the above, contains only the un- 
bra^keted words. The pupil memorised only these aphoristic 
sentences receiving the necessary explanations from the teacher. 
In later times these explanations by the teachers were also 
written down, and we have them in the extensive commentaries 
on ail the sutra-texts, without which the sutras would mostly be 
unintelligible to us. This peculiar sutra-style originated in the 
prose of the Brahmanas. This prose of the Brahmanas consists 
almost exclusively of short sentences; indirect speech is entirely 
absent; the sequence of principal sentences is but rarely inter¬ 
rupted by a relative or conditional clause, and its monotony is only 
relieved to some extent by participial constructions. Further¬ 
more, in spite of a ceiliain prolixity showing itself especially in 
awkward repelifcioiis, much (hat is taken as a matter of course in 
oral presentation and insl ruction, remains unsaid, while we 
have to complete it in our translations.‘ Prose of this nature 
could easily, by more and more exaggerated simplification, be 
turned into such lapidary, detached sentences, connected only by 
the most essential particles, as we find in the sQtras., For the. 
purpose of the greater saving of syllables and still shorter sum¬ 
marising only one new element , was introduced : the formation of 
long compound "words, with, which we meet for the first time in 
the Sutras, and which' then became particularly .characteristic of 
the classical Sanskrit literature and gained ever grater ai^ndancy 
at later periods. The frequent quotations from the in 

„ . I . ' 


> See abov*. p. ITS, Koto 1, 
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the oldest Sutra-texts, and even when there is no direct quota^dbi 
the many BrShmana-like paBsages in ^the midst of the Stltras^ 
nidke it apparent that the sutra-style was developed from the 
prose of the BrSrhma^as. 

* » • I»< 

The Literature op Ritual 

The oldest Sutra works are indeed those which even in 
contents are directly connected with the Bralimanas and ilLrapyakas. 
The Aitareya-Iranyak-a actually contains passages which are 
nothing but Sutras, and wliioh tradition itself ascribes -^to the 
composers of Sutras, A^valayana and Saunaka, and designates as 
non-revealed.® Sdmaveda literature, too, comprises a few works 
erroneously termed ‘ Brahmanas which in reality are Sutras, 
and on the grounds of their contents must be included in the 
Vedanga literature. Ritual (Kalpa), which constitutes the chief 
contents of the Brahmanas, is then the first YedSfiga to receive 
systematic treatment in special manuals, the so-called Kalpasfltras. 
They ai-ose out of the need for compiling the rules for the sacrificial 
ritual in a shorter, more manageable and connected form for the 
practical purposes of the priests. Kalpastitras dealing with the 
Srauta-sacrifices taught in the Brahmanas are called Srautasutras, 
and those dealing with the domestic ceremonies and sacrifices of 
daily life, the Gfliya-rites, are called Grhyasutras.* 

The Srautasutras thus contain directions for the laying of 
the three sacred sacrificial fires, for the fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra), 
the new and full moon sacrifices,* the sacrifices of the seasons, the 
animal sacrifice® and especially for the soma-sacrifice with its 
numerous variations.* They are our most important source feur 

* Tiiai eertaia 8ecti<Hi8 of the Sa^MiSifana-erautaslUra an aiipilar in, 
ch^rac-ter to the Brftbma^as (Weber, hIl., p. 54. £GUM)randt in the fnreface to hia edUl^ 
of the '8S.A1Aitana-Srauta$utra). In the BondhSpana'Ealpaaiitfe, too, tlMft aM.lkuSMiv^ 
pas^ee which read just like Brabniapae. The SrautaeQtrag jrere not, howemc, iljritten 
on the baaia of the Brfthmapaa, but on that of a long oral tradition; 8. B. LSbb^e, Uter 
dbf VerkMtnis der BrShma^ uni SrautatUren Ditg., Leipsig, 1908. 

s Of. Max MflUor, Hiirtofp of Ancient SanthU hitoraluro^ pp. 814 f., 889. 

* Bee above, pp. 48 and 189 f. 

o' Of, A. HiUOl^dt, Dot aitindi*eke Ntu-und VoUmondtopfer, foao, 1899.' 

' ' ' 'n af[ ^orab, Dot Titrofftr^ Erlatjgen, 1888. 

« Be({ ab^ EPk and Cf. W. Gabnd, et V, Bbi^, iotdri0m 

eotOfUto do Itt fomt fiomefe do toeHfUt do, Somk, I, Parb, 1908. 
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the understanding of the Indian sacrifice-cult, and their significance 
as sources for the history^ of religion cannot be estimated highly 
enough/ 

The contents of the Grhyasutras are still more manifold, 
ajid in some respects more interesting. They contain directions 
for all usages, ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of which the 
life of the Indian receives a higher ‘ sanctity what the Indians 
call sairiskara, from the moment when he is conceived in the womb, 
till the hour of his death and still further through the death- 
ceremonies and the cult of the soul. Wc thus find in these works 
a large‘number of genuinely popular customs and usages treated 
in detail, which refer to conception, birth, the mother and the 
new-born child, the name-giving, the first outing and the first 
feeding of the child; we find exact directions for the shaving of 
the boy’s head, the introduction of the pupil to the teacher 
(Upanayana or ‘ initiation of the pupil ’), the mode of life of the 
Brahmacarin or Veda-student, the relationship between pupil and 
teacher, and the dismissal of the pupil from the service of the 
teacher. The customs at wooing, betrothal and marriage are 
presented in an especially detailed manner. Here in the Grhya¬ 
sutras, too, the ‘ five great sacrifices ’ already mentioned in the 
Satapaiha-Brahmam (XI, 5, 6) are minutely described. ‘ These 
are iii'deed great sacrificial feasts ’, it is said emphatically in the 
Brahmana, and they are called ‘ great sacrifices ’ because their 
performance is among the most important religious duties of every 
head of a household, although in reality they consist only of small 
gifts and a few simple ceremonies. These are the daily sacrifices 
to the godSf demons and fathers, which need only consist of the 
pious laying of a log of wood upon the sacred fire of the hearth, 
a few scraps of food, a libation of water, further, hospitality to a 
guest (designated as ‘ sacrifice to man ’) and fifthly, the daily 
reading of a section of the Veda, considered as ‘ sacrifice to the 
Brahman (or the li^is)’. The simple evening and morning offer- 

> The entire ritnel-liteTatare, besides the chief features of the ritual itself, 
Srauta as well as Grhya ceremonies, has been treated in detail by A. Hil'ebrandt in the 
• Gnindriss III, 2 (RitualKtteraUtr. Vedigehe Opfer and Zauber, 'Strassbnrg, 1887). The 
significance of the Sraiitanntras in the general science of relig'on uns first fully appreciated 
I 9 H. Hubert and M. Mauss in their Staai gur la nature et Ui, fonetign du 'aaorifiee 
CAnnde Sociologique’, Paris, 1897<1898, pp. 29-188). * 
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iiigs, tile new and full moon sacrifices, and tlie annual festivals 
connected with sacrifices (from which ^ the Agnihotra, Daria- 
pfir^amasa and Caturmasya sacrifices under the category of the 
Srauta-sacrifices may have proceeded) are also presented in the 
Grhyasutras. In addition, such customs and ceremonies are 
described as refer to house-building, cattle-breeding and farming, 
also those of the magic rites which are to serve for averting diseases 
and unpropitious omens, as also exorcisms and rites for love magic 
and such like. Finally, the Grhyasutras deal also with the funeral 
customs and the ancestral sacrifice iSmddhas)^ which, however, 
assumed such importance that they were soon treated with their 
minutest details,* in special texts {Srdddhakalpas), 

Thus, then, these Grhyasutras, insignificant though they 
may be as literary works, afford us a deep insight into the life 
of the ancient Indians. They are in truth a real treasure for 
the ethnologist. One need only remember how laboriously the 
student of classical antiquity has to collect the reports on the 
daily life of the ancient Greeks and Romans from the most 
diversified works. Here in India we have the most reliable 
reports, we may say reports of eye-witnesses, upon the daily life 
of the ancient Indians, in the form of rules and precepts in these 
apparently insignificant sutra-texts. They are, as it were, the 
‘ Folklore Journals ’ of ancient India. It is true, they describe 
the life of the ancient Indian father of the family only from the 
religious side, but as religion permeated the whole existence of 
the ancient Indians to such an extent that actually nothing could 
take place without an attendant religious ceremony, they are for 
the ethnologist most invaluable .sources for the popular customs and 
usages of that ancient period. The numerous parallels in the 
manners and customs of other Indo-European peoples, which have 
been discovered long ago, with the usages described in the Gphya- 
sutras, make these documents all the more important. In 
particular, the comparison of the Greek, Roman, Teutonic and 

1 In the inTestigatioQ of funeral customa and ancestor>oalt baaed on Indian ritnal 
iiteraluro, W. Caland haa rendered eignal service by his works : 13her Totenverehrung 
bfti einigen der indogermamtehen Fdlfeer, Amsterdam) 18SS. AltindUeher Ahnenkult, 
Leyden, IStfS. Die aUindieehm TodWt—und BettattungegebrSuehe, Amstwdam, 1696, 
Vf. Wintemita. Notes*on Mddhae, WZEM., 4.1890. pp. 190 ff. 
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Slavonic marriage customs with the rules contained in jthe 
Grhyasfitras, has shown that the relationship of the Indo-European 
peoples is not limited to language, but that those peoples, related 
in language, have also preserved common features from prehistoric 
times in their manners and customs/ 

No less important is a third class of text-books, directly con¬ 
nected with the Grhyasutras, and probably originating only as a 
continuation of them, namely the Dharmasutras, i.c., text¬ 
books which deal with the Dharma. Dharma^ however, signifies 
‘ right, duty, law as well as ‘ religion, custom, usage 
Therefore, these works deal with secular as well as religious law, 
which indeed are inseparable in India. They give rules and 
regulations for the duties of the castes and the stages of life 
iMramas). Through these works the Brahmans succeeded in 
transforming the law of ancient India to tlieir own advantage, 
and m making their influence felt in all directions. We shall 
deal with these Dharmasutras in detail in the section on legal 
literature. They are mentioned here only because, like the 
^rauta and Grhyasfitras, they originated in the Vedic scliools, 
and with these form a component part of the Kalpasutras or text¬ 
books of ritual. 

Lastly, the Sulvasutras, which are directly attached to the 
Srautftsutras, should be mentioned in connection with these 
Kalpasutras. They contain exact rules for the measurement 
(Sulva means ‘ measuring-string ’) and the building of the place 
of sacrifice and the fire-altars, and as the oldest works on Indian 
geometry, are of no little importance for the history of science. 


1 0/. B. Haas and A. Weber, Die Heiratsgehr&uehe der alien Inder, nach den 
Urihyasutra (in Vol. S. of Tndiaehe Studien ); L. v. Schroeder, Die HochzeitiigehrSuehe der 
E»ten und einiger anderer finnisch-ugrischcr Volkereehaften in Vergleichung mil denen 
der indogermaniechen Vdlker, Berlin, 1888. B. W, Lciat. Altarisi-hc* Jvx gentiwm, Jena, 
1889; Af. Wintemitz, Dae altindische Hoohzeitarituell naeh dem Xpastamblya-OThyaeUtra 
und einigen anderen vencandten Werken. Mil Vergleichung der HotdiMeitsgebrauehe bet 
den abrigen indogermaniechen Vdlkem. (‘Denkschriften dor lea's. Akademic dcr Wiasen^ 
ehaften in Wien, phil.—^hist, Kl.', Vol. XL. Vienna, 189^; M. Wintemitz, On a 
Comparative Study of Indo-Suropean Cuetoma, lottk apeeiai reference to the Marriage 
Uuatoma [' The International Folk-Lore Congress’, 1891, ‘ Papers and Transactions *, 
London, 1899, pp. 267-01). O. Schrader, BeaUeankon dcr indogermaniaeken Altortuni' 
ekunde, Btraasbnrg, 1001, pp. 868 ff., Tb. Zacbari« Zum oltv^ifBhdn Ho^ueiterituah 
WZKM., Vol. XVn, pp. 185 ff., ni «. < . 





/Xhe Srauta and G^byaadtras are of gre&t iniportance 
for the interpretation of the 'Vedas. JChey contain not (mly 
the tnlea for the ritual, but also for the use (oimyoga) of the 
Mantrasf i.e., of the prayers and formulas. They are mostly 
verses or Yajus-formulas, which occur in the Vedic Saiphitas; 
and for their correct explanation their use in the sacridcial rites 
. is by no means insignificant. Often enough, indeed, the mantras 
have notiiing to do with the sacrificial acts for which they are 
prescribed, and it is extremely interesting, from the point of view 
of the history of religion, to see how often prayers are used folr 
purposes to which they are not at all suited, and how often they 
have been entirely misunderstood, wrongly interpreted, or even 
arbitrarily altered.* Sometimes, however, their ceremonial ,use 
does give the key to the explanation of a difficult passage in the 
Veda. As a rule the mantras are enclosed in the sutras, and are 
quoted there, now in their entirety, now only with the commencing 
words of the verses, which are assumed to be familiar. 

It is the mantras too, which show most clearly the connexion 
of the Ealpasutras wdth certain Vedic schools. Thus, for instance, 
the’iSrauta and Grhyasutras of the Black Yajurceda^ gave the 
prayers in the form which they assume in the Saiphitas of the 
Black Yajurveda; and they give only the first words of the verses 
or Vajus-formulas, which are taken literally from the Samhfta to 
which they belong, that is, taking for granted that they are known, 
while they give other mantras, for instance those out of the figveda 
or Atharvaveda, in entirety. There are, moreover, in all the 
sfltras also a number of mantras which do not occur in the 
Sainhitas. There are two Grhyasutras in which the mantras 
are altogether separate from the sutra-text and are combined 
in special prayer-books; these are the MantrabrEhmapa,* 
which contains the prayers for the Gobhila-Grhyasutraf and tiie 
MantrapHtha,” belonging to the Kpastarnhiya-Grhyasutra. 

* See WiaternitE, The Mantrap&fha, pp, xxix f. and Edwin W. F 47 , The Rig-VetJa 
Mantrae in tlie OphyaafitraB, Dias. Bosnoke. Va. 1890, 

* Ed'ted. with commentary, by Satyavrata Samadranii in *tbe UfS, Calcnttai 1890; . 
the first Frapfttbaka with German translatlim by Hieifirich StSnner. Halle a 8 . 1901 
iniBs.); the secemd Prapi(balca, with 8 ftya 9 a*B Comm, and German tninslatioo, by Ebni ' 
ddifanMn, JUanaBtadtj 1911 (D:sb. Kiel), 

a ' The or The Proger Book of the IpaeUtmbini, Editc4 by If. 

Wintmiltx. Oxford Anei^ta OxonieDBia'), 1897. 
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Only in the Black Yajurveda schools of Baudf0iyam uxid of 
Ipastamba do we find ^falpasutras containing all the four ^inds 
of sutra-texts, ^?ranta, Grhya, Dharina and J5uIvasutraR; and in 
these cases it can also be proved that these works are indeed so 
interconnected that, to a certain extent, they can be regarded as 
the four volumes of a uniform work. It is possible that BaudhS- 
yana and Apastamba were actually the authors of complete 
KalpasQtras comprising ail the four kinds of texts. But even if 
they were not the actual authors, at all events, the Srauta, Grhya, 
Dharma and Sulvasutras of the Baudhayana and Apastamba 
schools are works composed in each case on a uniform plan, of 
these two schools* of the Yajurveda. 

^ Closely related to the sutras of the Apastamba school are 
those of the schools of BMradvaja and of Satyasadha Hiranydkesin. 
The ^raiitashtra of the Bharadvajas is only known in manuscripts, 
whereas the Grhyasfitra has been publislied.® Both the ^^rauta 
and the Grhyasutras* of the Hiranyake^ins have been published, 
whilst the HiranyakeH-Dharmasutra scarcely differs from the 
A pastamhiya-Dharmasutra . 

All these sutras, to which we may add those of the hither¬ 
to less known schools of the VMhTilas* and Vaikhanasat!,^ 
are closely associated with the Taittinya-Safrihita. There can 

f 

1 The Baudhiyana-Srautagutra has been editel by W. Calaud, Bibl. Ind., 19-34-24: 
the Baudhayana-Grhyagutra by L. SrinivBsficharya, Mysore, 1*K)4 (BihUotheca Satucrita, 
Bo. %}>; selections from the Grhjssfitra translated by P. Harting, Amersfoort, 1022; the 
Baudh&yana-Sulvaautra has been edited and translated bv G. Thibant in the Pandit, 
Vola. IX ff. On the Baudhiyana-SHtrag a. Caland, Dag rituelle S&tra deg BaudhUyana, 
Leipzig, 1003 (AKM., XU, 1),—The Xpagtamhjya-Srautag&tra has been edited by R. Gerbe, 
-Bibl. ind., 1(182-1903, and Books 1-7 translated into German by W. Caland, GSttingen, 
1921; the Xpagtambtya-GrkyagUtra ed. by M. Wintemitz, Vienna, 1887, and translateid, 
with the Apagtamba-Paribhif&gatrag, by Oldenbcrg, 6BE., Vbl. 80; the Apastambtya- 
CuItagHtra ed. and translated into German by Albert BDrk, ZDMG., Vols. 55, 56, 1901-3. 
OriUcal and explanatory notes on the Apagtambiya-BraatasStra by Caland, ZDMG., 72, 
1918, pp. 27 ff. On the Srautasfltras of the Black-Yajuneda s. also A. B. Keith, HOS„ 
Vol. 18, pp. xlii ff. 

b By Henrietta J. W. Salomons, L^den, 1913. 

* ttiranyakcSi-Snntagutra ed. with Comm, in InSS No. 53; Hironydkeii-OfhjfK- 
HUfa ed. by J. Kirste, l^enna. 1889, uid translated by Oldenberg in 8BE., Vol. 30, 

* On some fragments of the Vddbaia-SStrag, which are related to those of Blandldl- 
rann, a. Caland, Acta OrienUdia I, pp. 8 ff.; n, pp. 143 ff. 

i On the YaUdUtnaga-BtUfag s. Th. Blodb, Dber dag OfhpnHMd JDhsmafMfw dWr 
VaikhAnM, Leipaig, 1886. The VidkltHmuadharau^tfakto has b^,- piAyshed by OaQapatt 
.tMtrt in T8S, No. 28, 1913. . 




be n<^ tobi Bai^QxftyfiiLa U to earUesi di to^ ; 
writere,* his successors being Bhar^vaja, ipastamba anA; 
Hiranyake^iu in chronological order. The Srauta, Gl]diyn 
Sulvaautras of the Mdnava school,* and the Kathaka-GthyasUM,^ 
which is related to the Manava-Grhyasutra, come under to 
MakrayanhSamhita.. 

Whether a Kalpasuira embracing all four kinds of sUtras 
has always existed in every other Vedic school, as in the cases 
of the schools of Baudhayana and Apastamba, cannot be 
determined. Of these schools which do not belong to the Blaek 
Yajurveda we actually only possess here a Srautasutra, and there 
a Orhyasutra, while the connection of a few DharmasGtras with 
schools of the or of the White Yajurveda is but a very 

loose one. To the White Yajurveda belong: a KMyayana- 
3rautasutra* a Paraskara-OrhyasuM and a KMydyana-^ulvdr 
sutra/ to the Rfjveda an AsvaMyana-i^rautasiitra/ and Ahalayam-’ 
Grhyamtra* a ^raiitasutra and a Gfhyasiitra of Sankhayana;* to 

1 This jg also confirmed by Baudb&yana's style, ivliich is BometimM intermediaia 
between Bt&hnmQa and Sutra-style. Baudh&yana is sometimes called a prevoeanafedra, and 
it seems that ftavacana is the term for a literary type which forms a transitory stage 
between Bribmapas and Siltras; s. Wintemitz, WZKM., 17, 1908, pp. 289 ff. 

a Minava-STmiasOtTa, Books I>V, edited by Tf. Knauer, St. Petersburg, 1900 
fi'.: the Cayana of the MSnata-Srautasatra by J. M. van Oelder, Leyden, 1821 (Dias.); the 
Minava^Ofhyasitra by F. Knauer, 8t. Petersburg, 1897. The Minava-SrmtaHdra js 
perhaps the oldest Srautasutra. Qarbe (Ipast^imba SrautatStra JLd., Vol. Ill, pp. xxii f.) 
has shown that it is certainly older tlwu Apastainba who refers to it. On the Jtfdnaea. 
Ofhya«Qtra s. also P. v. Bradkc, ZDMG., Vd. 86. The VirShagfUffOsUtra (ed. by U. 
Baiiia Sastry, Oaekwad’s Oriental Series, Ko. 18, Baroda, 19*21), belonging to a school of 
the Maitrftyaplya, is a late work. 

a An edition of the K&thaka-OfhyasMra by W. Caland ia announced as being jn 
the press by the D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

4 Bd. by A. Weber, The White YujunedOf Vol. HI. 

a Ud. with a German translation by A. F. Btenzler, /ndwcke Hmureg^Ht ASM., 
VI, 2 and 4, 1876*78; with Harihara's comm, by LSdbiram Barman, Bombay, 18901 
translated by H. Oldenberg, SBB., Vol. 29. 

■ A Pandifta to this (Kfttlyam Bulbapariiiftam) ed. by h. Thibant in Pandit, 

VoL 4. 

t Edition in Bibi, Ind. Ct. Keith, HOB., Vol. 2a, pp. 61 ff.; P. Sabbathiei', 
L'Apnuhfoma d'aprde le (frautS'Sdtra d'AfeatSyana, JA., 18, ISM, 1 S., 186 f» 

• Bd. with Commentary of Gftrgya Nffriyana in Bibl. Ind., 1869; vritlr Common* 
tary of HaradattSedrya, by Gapapati Slstrl ;n TBS, No. 78, 1923; with German transls'' 
tion by A. F. Btenzler, Indische Hmuregeln, AKM., Ill, 4, 1664 and IV, 1, 1865; ti^us* 
laM.into English by B. Oldenberg, SBB., VoL S9. 

• iAAldayena-ArgutaeiUra ed. by A. Hillebrandt in Bibf. Jnd,, 1866 ff. €f. Beif^t 
dilAtt., 1907, pp. 410 f. attd>H08., Vol. 28r pp. SO f. SdAIAiOfdna^OdbifdetUdt OanArB, 
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the Samaveda the closely related Srautastitras of Latyiykia-a6d 
Drahyayana/ a Srautasi^tra and a Grhyasutra of the Jaiminiya 
Kchool/ and the Gfhyasutras of Gobhila* and Khadira.’ Sdmateda 
literature also includes tlie Arseyakalpa, also known as the 
MaSakahxilpasutra* whicli teaches which melodies are to»be sung 
to the various stanzas at the soma festivals. This sHtra is inti¬ 
mately connected with the Paflcavitnsa-Brahmana and is earlier 
than the Ldtyuyana-lSrautasutra. Lastly, among Atharvavedtt 
literature we have a Vaitdna-Srautasiltra' a work which originated 
very late, and which was added to the Atharvaveda in order to 
make it of equal value with the remaining three Vedas, and the 
much older and more important KauSikasfitra This is only 
partly a Grhyasutra, which, like the other G^hyasutras, treats of 
domestic ritual; but it is much more extensive and also contains 
the most minute directions for the performance of those magic 
rites for which the songs and spells of the Atharvaveda were used. 
This KauHkasutra is thus a most valuable complement to the 
Atharvaveda-Sdnihita and an inestimable soiurce for our knowledge 


abd (iettam by U. Oldenbcrg, Ind. Stud., Vol. 16; English translation by the same 
scholar, SBE'., Vol. 29. S&tfilchySyanagrihyaaatfigraha by Pandita Vaendeva, ed. by 
Bomanathop&dtayftya, Ny&yopftdhySya and XftvyatTrtha, and KauahUdkigrihyasMrat ed. by 
Itetna ,Oop&la Bhatta, BenSS., 1908. 

1 Edition in Sibl. Ind. A few chapters translated into Oemian by B. Simon, ZII., 
N ol. 2, 1923, pp. 1 ff. 

• Ed. by J, N. Beuter, Part I. London, 1904. 

• n. Gaastra, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het vedische ritueelt Jaiminjya-Srauta~ 
sGtra, I.«ydttn, 1906, being text and translation of the AgniftoH^ chapter; text of the 
SFautak&riki, tb. pp. 36-60. TIio Jaiminigfhyatiutrtt cd. and translated by W. Galand, 
Lahore, 1922 (Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 2). 

• Ed. with Comm, by Chandrakanta IParkalankar, 2nd Ed., in Bibl. Ind., 1906*08. 
Critically edited, witb German translation, by F. Enauer, Doipat, 1884, 1886. 15«nslated 
into English by H. Oldenberg, SHE., Vol. 80.' 

• Text and English translation by H. Oldenberg in 8BE., Vol. 29. 

a Ed. by W. Cgland, AEM., XII, 3, Leipsig, 1908. Madaka is the name of the 
autbmr. , . 

r Edited and translated into German by B. Garbe, London and Strassborg. 1878; 
the tnnslation is snp^eded by that of W. Caland, Amsterdam (Akad.), 1910. On the 
position of the Vaittnasdtra in the Atharvaveda literature s. Caland, WZKU., 18, 1904. 
185 If.; Ke:th, JBAB.. 1910, 984 If.; BloomSeld, GGA., 1912. No. 1. 

• Edited by M. BIoom6eld, New Haven, 1890. Nnmerona extracts frmn tl;ja 
B&tra have been given by tbe same scholar in the Notes to his English translatipn ot 
setwted hymns of the Atharvaveda (I^E., Vel. 49^. The most important seotkmi pt the 
iCuud&iaitUta referring to magio, have alM been Uanskted into ^enn%jp by V^. Cajipai, 

life tiiort: Altiiidjsehsi Zottberrittml, Amsterdam, 1900. '* 
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of ancietfifc indiafi iiiagic; .The 
afctacljed to the Smmweda is^ interesting book of magic, ^MeSltig^ 
ing, in spite of its title, to the Sutra literature. • • 

The (jyhyastitras are followed up by the Srlddhakalpas and 
Fitftnedhasiitras, which contain rules for the Srltddhas and the 
ancestral sacrifices. Some of these texts may be classed in the 
categories of the ritual texts of the Vedic schools after which they 
are named, whilst others are later productions.* The sutra-texts, 
however, do not exhaust the literature on ritual by any 
means. Just as the Upanisads of the Veda are followed 
up by the post-Vedic Upanisad literature, so the Vedic ritual 
literature is followed up by literary activity in the realm of ritual, 
which has continued down to the most recent times. Next after 
the firauta and (rrhyasutras follow the Parif^istas or ‘ addenda 
in which certain things are treated in greater detail, which have 
merely been briefly indicated in the Sutras. The Pari^iftas 
appended to the Gohhilagrhyasuira are of importance, namely, 
the Grhyasani(jrahaj)arisista of Gobhilaputra,* and the Karma- 
pradipa* The Parii^ista of the Aiharcaveda,’^ which throw light 
more especially on all kinds of magical practices, omens and 
portents and the like, are of great value from the point of view 


. 1 Edited bj A. C. Burnell, London, 1873. Translated into German by Sten SonoWt 

Dag 8&maeidh&nabr&hmana, ein altindisches Handbuch der Zauberei, Halle a.S., 1S08. 

s Mdnavairaddhakalpa ed. by W. Caland, Altindig^er Ahnenoutt, pp. 228 i(., 
Sriddhakalpa of the Saunaking, ib., pp. 240 ff., fragments of a Pa^paUdafriddKaJulpet 
ib., pp. 243 ff., KAiySyanair&ddhakalpa, ib., pp. 246 ff. On the Oautamairiddhakalpa t. 
Caland in Bijdragen tot de taal, land en volkenkunde van Ned. Indigf 6e Volg. deel I, 
1804. The Pitftnedhaeutrag of Baudhayana Hira^yakei'n, Gantama ed. W. Calandf 
AKM., X, 3, 1896; the 2nd and 3rd Fralnas of Baudh.-PitftnedhaatUra by 0. H. Baaba. 
Bijdrage tot de kennig vdn het hindocgche toodenrititeei, Leyden 1011. 

3 See M. Bloomfield in ZDMG., Vol. 36. Edited by Cb. Tarkalankar, BibL ftad., 
1010. Other GobhUya-ParUiftag (Sandhy&sutra, Snftnasfitra, Siibldhakalpa, etc.), ed. by.- 
the same scholar, Bibl, Ind., 1909. 

a The first part of the Karmapradtpa ed. and translated into German by E. Sobrader' 
Halle, a.S.' 1689, the second part by A.v. Bts^l-Holstein, Halle, a.S. 1900 (Diss.). 
Hiilebrandt, RituoUitteratur, pp. 37 f., and Caland, AHin^goherAhnencuU, pp. 112.ff. 

a Ed. by G. M. Bolling and J. von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. See also J. v. 
Negtfleibl,^ Orientaligtigtehe LiteratufteiUmg, 1908, 447 ff., Wintemitz, WZKM., 28, 1909, 
401 ff., and Beth, JBAS., 1912, 757 ff. ,The Sftntikalpa of the AUugrtuneda by 
G. M. Boiling, Trangactiong of the American PhUologieal AeeoeiaUon, Vol. 86. 1^, 
77 ff. ; JAOB., 83, 1918, 266 ff.) treats of rites for driving away the isvil of 

portents. Hie Ath.^Parisiffae sometimes give a clue to the ezplanat'on of the hymns of 
the Atharpooeda .ixdiera the KaniilcasBtra fails; a. F. EdgMirat, fftedjes hi "Honor o/ |f. 
Bloomfield, Pi m. * o 
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of the history of religion. One of the most oldest ParUis^as is the 
PfayaScittasutrat^ which has come down as part of the 
Vaitanasutra, and treats of the expiator>' rites. Later ritual 
works are the Prayogas, * practical handbooks the Paddhatis, 

* outlines and the Karikas, versified presentations of the ritual. 
All these works deal either with the complete ritual of some Yedic 
school or, which is more often the case, with some special rites. 
The special works on marriage customs, burial of the dead and 
ancestral sacrifices (i^raddhas), are of particular importance, 
though most of these works are known only through manuscripts 
and Indian prints. 


The Exegetic Yedx&gas 

Those Sfitra-texts whiclj deal with or ‘ phonetics ’ are 

at least as old as the Xalpasutras. While the Kalpasutras are 
supplementary ^\orks to the Brahmana portion of the Veda, the 
sutras of the Vedanga Sik§a are very closely related to the 
iSamhit^s of the Vedas. 

‘ * actually means ‘ instniction ’, then in particular 

* instruction in reciting ’, i.c., in the correct pronunciation, 
accentuation, etc., of the Sanihita-texts. The cailiest mention 
of this Vedanga is to be found in the I'aittinya-Upanisad (I, 2), 
where the teaching of the letters, the accents, the quantity (of 
syllables) the stress, the melody and the combination of words in 
continuous recitation, are enumerated as the six chapters of the 
diksfi. Like the doctrine of the ritual, the diksa also 
aiose out of a religious need. For in order to perform 
a sacrificial act correctly it was not only necessary to know the 
ritual, but also to be able to pronounce the sacred texts accurately 
and recite them without errors, just as they were handed down 
in the Baiphitas. This presupposes that, at the time when the 
text-books of the Sik^fi originated, the Vedic SaiphitHs were 
already established as sacred texts, that they had already obtained 
a definite form by the agency of editors trained in phonetics. It 
can actually be proved that, for instance, the P^gveda-Sarfihitd 

* 'Hm AiharteprtyaieUtiiiii havo been edited bjr '«r. v. Negelein. New Heveo, ISiff 
<N|ninted fRMu JA08., 1918'14). See elio GeUnd, WZEM., idM, ftt 3, 
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does not give the hymns in the form in which they were oompoted 
by the ancient singers. Though the ^itors did ndt alter the 
words themselves, yet in the matter of pronunciation, the ihitial 
and final sound of the words, the avoidance of the hiatus, and so 
on, they were led by their phonetic theories into deviating from 
the original manner of recitation. Thus, for instance, we read 
in our Saiphita tmni hyagne, but can prove (on the ground of 
metre), that the old singers said tmm hi agne. The Vedic 
Samhitas themselves are then already the works of phoneticians. 
But beside the Samhitd-PdthaSy i.e., the Samhita-texts, as they 
had to be recited according to the teaching of the Siksa, there are 
also the so-called Pada-Pathas or ‘ word-texts in which the 
individual words appear separate finm the phonetic connection 
in which they are presented in the Sarphita-text. One example 
will suffice to make the difference between Somhita-Patha and 
Pada-Pa^ha clear. A verse in our Rgveda-Samhitd runs: 

agnllf' pu'tv bhir*r^ibhiri'dyo nH'tanairutd | ad deva*Ai 6hd vak^aii 

In the Pada-Patha this verse runs: 

agnih | p&'rvehhilf — fai-hhil^ j Vdyfd}- 1 nu'tanai^ | utd | ad j dev&*n 
I ihd I vdkaati. || 

These Pada-Pathas are, of course, the work of theologians 
trained in phonetics, in fact of grammarians, for they pitescnt 
the text of the verses in a complete grammatical analysis. Yet 
they must be fairly old. The Pada-Patha of the l^g^eda is 
ascribed to Sakalya, a teacher who is already mentioned in the 
A ita re ya-A ra nya ka . ‘ 

Sanihita-Pathas and Pada-Pathas, then, are the oldest pro- . 
ductions of the Siksa schools. The oldest text-books of this 
Vedafiga which have come down to us are, however, the 
PratiiSakhyas, which contain the rules by the aid of which 
one can form the Samhita-Patha from the Pada-PStha. Hence 
they contain instruction upon the pronunciation, the acceutud- 
tion, the euphonic alterations of the sounds in the composition of 
words and in the initial and final sound of words in the sentence, 

I On the Peda-P&tha of Sikalya a. B. Liebich, Zur Stnf&hruHg in ^ htdis^a 
ettifteinuMhe Spfaehtei«cen«eha/t, H, He'delberg, 1910, pp. 20 if. On Pada^Pittw of ttw 
ft. 4 . Wft^r, Jnd. Stud., 18, MSS, and A. B. Xoitli, HOS., Vol. 18^ 

fp. »x f, * 
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upon jbhe lengthening of yowelSi in short, upon the whole manner 
of the recitation of the SjiiphitS. Every Slikhfi or recension, of a 
Saiphita had a text-book of this nature, hence the name 
Pr$ti4akhyas, t.c., ‘text-books, each intended for a dftkhS 
First of all we have a ^gveda-PmtUShhyat' which is aecribed to 
Saunaka, who is supposed to have been a teacher of Ahalayanai 
ThijSi work is in verse, and is probably a later revision of an earlier 
SGti^-text: it is even called ‘ Sutra * in manuscripts and quota.- 
tions. The Taittinya-Pfatiiakhya-sutra,* belongs to the Tait- 
tifiya-Samhitd ; a Vdjasaneyi-PrdtUakhya-sutra,^ ascribed to 
KStydyana, belongs to the 'Vaj(is(ineyi~S(imhitd, and the Athar-- 
vaveda^amhita has an Atharvaveda-PrdtiSdkhya-sutra* which is 
supposed to be of the school of the Saunakas. There is also a 
S&mapratii$9.khya,‘ and the Puspasutra* is a kind of Prati^akhya 
to the Uttaragana of the Sarnaveda. A further work dealing 
with the manner of singing the Saiiians at the sacrifice, is the 
Pafi^cavidha-sutfaJ 

These works are of twofold importance: firstly, for the 
history of grammatical study in India, which, as far as we 
know, commences with these Prati^akhyas. Though they are 
not actually grammatical works themselves, they treat of 
subjects pertaining to grammar, and the quotations from so 
many grammarians prove that the study of gjpammar was 
already flourishing at their time. Secondly, they are still 


1 JjSdited, with a translation into German, by Max MRller, Leiprig, 1806-69. On 
the metrics of the ^gveda-PritU&khya, s. H. Oldenberg, NGGW., 1919, pp. 170 t. > 

> Text, Translation and Notes by W. D. Whitney, New Haven, 1871 (lAOS., 
Vol. 0). On the relation of the Taittiffya-PriHiilthya to the Taiitittya^SatphiUt, s. Edth, 
HOB,, Vol. 18, pp. xxxi ff. It is certainly older than Pftp'ni. 

* Edited by P. Y, Pathaka, Benares, 1863-88; text with German tranalatkm hj 
A. Weber, Jn4. Stud., 4, 6S-1M, 177-331. The Pratiffilta^tra (edited and explained by 
Weber Sn ABA., 1871, pp. 69 If.) is an appendix to this Pr4ti4ghhya. 

*' Cr!tically edited by Vishva Bandhn VidyfirthT SAstrl, Part I, Punjab Un!veriHty, 
1998. This is different from the Saunaklyd CaturddhyiyikS, which has been edited and 
translated as an Athanaveda-PrSiUikhya by W. D. Whitney, New Haven, 1862 (JAOS., 
Va 7). 

. . * SSd, by Satyavntta Stmalrami in Calcutta, 1800. 

* Ed. and translated into German by R. Simon, ABayA., 1909, pp. 4S1-780. On 
the mutnal relation betwemi Pqfpaafitra, Arf^akalpa and Uttaragina,. s. Simon, fee. eftn 
499 (TI; EDMGm 6$, 1909. 780 ff. and Caland, ZDMG.^ 64. 1910, 84? f. 

.' f E|. .and translated into Gpnaan by.R, Simon, UUft.'(*B9d{e^ For- 

• lieliangean Nr, 61. ’ ' 
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more important because they are pledges of the fact that the 
texts of the Saiphitas as we have them to-day, have remained 
unaltered through all the centuries since the time of the 
PrStiiSakhyas. Thus the rules of the Rgveda-PrSti^akhya 
take for granted that, at the period of the latter, the ^gveda^ 
Sarrihita was not only firmly established in its division into 
ten Mandalas, but that even the order of the hymns in each 
Mandala was the same as it is now. Indeed, the minute rules 
of Saunaka leave no doubt that, at the period of the latter, the 
text of the Rgveda-Samhita read, word for word and syllable for 
syllabic, almost exactly as we find it at the present day in our 
printed editions. 

These Prati^akhyas are the earliest representatives of ^Jie 
Vedanga Siksa. Beside them we find more modem works, short 
treatises on phonetics, which claim the title of Siksas and give 
famous names, such as Bharadvaja, Vyasa, Vasistha, Yajfia- 
valkya and so on, as their authors. They follow the Prati4akhyas 
in much the same way as, at later periods, versified law-books 
followed up the ancient Vedic Dharmasutras, also mentioning as 
their authors names famous in antiquity. Some of these Siksas 
are comparatively old and are more directly associated with some" 
Prati^akhya or other, e.g., the Vyasa-Siksa* with the Taittiriya- 
Pratii^akhya, while others are of much later origin and of* no 
importance either for grammar or for the history of the Vedic 
texts.* 

Saunaka and Kdty&yana^ who are mentioned as authors of 
Prati^akhyas, are also considered to be the authors of works very 
closely connected with the Vedanga literature because they deal 
also with the texts of the Vedic SamhitSs, though they are not 
called Vedangas. These works are the AnnkramanTs, i.c.. 


1 Cf. H. Lfiders, Die Vy&sa-(likshd befonders in ihrcm Verh&ltnit mm Taittmya‘ 
Frati^khya, Kiel, 1896. 

> On the Sikfia s. F. Sielborn, Ind. Ant., S, 1876, 141 ft., 198 ff. On th« 
ti^fMya-Sikfd b. A. Weber, Ini. Stud., 4, 486 ff. and B. Liebioh, Zur EinfS,kfung in 
die indieche einheimische Sprachtoiesemekaft, H, p. who Biyre that though late in: 
fonn, it is old in contents. The Niredtya-Sikfil is edited in Satyavrata' BSma^rami's U^i, 
I, A, Calcutta, 1690; the.‘Bharadvaja-Siksi’ (cum vertione'latina. exoerptia et eorfimeit- 
tario, etc.) by BS. Sieg, Berlin, 1892. A collection of ‘Siksas’ (Sik^SscCrygraha) has been 
published in BtyiSS., IS98. a . 

82-1896 B 
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' catalogues ‘ lists ‘ indexes * which give the contents of the 
Vedic SamhitEs with regard to different items.* Thus daunaka 
composed an Anukramai^ or a catalogue of the Bsis of the ^gveda 
hymns, also a catalogue of the metres, one of the deities and a 
further one of the hymns. Katyayana is the author of a 
SarvanukramanT,* i.e., a ‘catalogue of all things’ for tiie J^gveda. 
This work gives, in the form of sutras, the first words of every 
hymn, then the number of verses, the name and family of the 
rsi to whom the hymn is ascribed, of tlie deities to whom the 
single verses are addressed, and tlie metre or metres in which the 
hymn is composed. The two metrical works Brhaddevata and 
Rgvidhdna are again ascribed to j^aunaka. They are riot, however, 
the work of Saunaka himself, but that of his school. The 
Brhaddevata^ is an enlarged catalogue of the gods worshipped 
in the separate hymns of the ^gveda ; for it contains also myths 
and legends referring to these deities, and is therefore at the same 
time an important work from the point of view of Indian narrative 
literature. The Brhaddevata is obviously one of the earliest Indian 
narrative works, for its metres, the tristubh as well as the 61oka, 
occupy a middle position in point of time between Vedic and epic 
metre; and furthermore, those legends which are common to the 
Brhaddevata and the Mahabhdrata, appear in a later form in the 
epid.* The Rgvidhdna * also in the form of a catalogue following 
the division of our Rgveda-Sanihitd, states the magic power which 
can be obtained by the recitation of each hymn or even of single 
verses. It is somewhat similar to the above-mentioned Sama- 
vidhana-Brahmana. 

Of importance are the AnukramanTs and the works related 
to them, on account of their affording additional proof that even 

^ The AtharvavedSyapafleapataHM (ed by BhagiraddAtts, Libore. 1020) -s 4n 
Anukrama^T of the Athanaveda-aa^hita. eo-oalled Arf^a-hrUhmana of the 

SHtnaveda (ed. by A. C. Burnell, Mangalore, 187A, and with commentary by Satyavrata 
Glftmadrami in Ufi, IT, 1, Calcutta, 1802) is alsnnn Anukramai;^!. 

* Edited by A. A. Macdonell, Oxford ('Anecdota Oxoniensia'), 1886. On a 
Kaabmirien recension of the Barrtnukrama^l a. Scheftelowite, ZII., 1, 1922, 69 ff. 

* Ed. by Bajendralata Mitsa in Bibl. ini,, 1893; critically edited and tranalatel 
Into English by A. A. Macdonell, H08., Vols. 5 and 6, 1904. 

* Bee A. Kuhn, Ini. Stud., I, 101 ff.; Keith, JRAS., 1908, pp. 1 ff,; 1913, pp. 789 
ff. Wintemits, WZEM., 20, 1906, pp. 1 ff.; Liebieh, Zur SinfUhrung in He ini, einh, 
Spraeht»ii$, U, 80 ff. 

* l^gtidkAnatp, edidit cum praefatione Rudolf Befolini, iIts. 
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in very early times the texts of the Vedic Samhit&s were in almost 
exactly the same form, with the same divisions, the same number 
of verses, and so on, as we have them at*present. 

The same is true also of the ‘Nirukta’ of which has 

already been mentioned on another occasion. This work, too, 
the only one of the VedaAga Nirukta which we possess, presup¬ 
poses the J^gveda-Samhitd in essentially the same condition in 
which we know it to-day. Tradition erroneously ascribes also the 
Nighantus or ‘ lists of words ’ to Yaska. In reality, however, 
the work of Yaska is only a commentary to these lists of words, 
of which Yaska himself says, that they were composed by the 
descendants of the ancient sages, for the easier understanding of 
the transmitted texts. The Nighantus are five lists of words, 
which are divided into three sections. The first secflon 
(Naighantukakanda) consists of three lists, in which Vedic words 
are collected under certain main ideas. For instance, there are 
quoted 21 names for ‘ earth ’, 15 for ‘ gold ’, 16 for * air 101 
for ‘ water ’, 122 verbs for ‘ to go ’, 26 adjectives and adverbs 
for ’ quick ’, 12 for ‘ much ’, and so on. The second section 
(Naigamakanda or Aikapadika) contains a list of ambiguous and 
particularly difficult words of the Veda, while the third section 
(Baivatakanda) gives a classification of the deities according to 
the three regions, earth, sky, and heaven.* Veda-exegesis |)rob- 
ably began with the compilation of such glossaries; the composi¬ 
tion of commentaries to these glossaries after the style of our 
Nirukta, with explanations of difficult Veda verses interwoven, 
was a further step in the development, and, at a still later period, 
detailed and continuous commentaries to the Vedic texts were 
written. Certain it is that Yaska had many predecessors, and 


1 See above p. (>0. The Nirukta was firs*: edited by B. Both, GSttiogen, 1859; 
with comiiientaries and useful indexes by Satyavrata Hiroadraini in Bibl. Ind., 1882 01 r 
with commentaTy of Durgftcirya, Vol. 1, Adhya. 1-6, edited by V. K. Bajavade, AiiSS., 
No. 88, 1021. On L. Sarup'a edition s. above. 

* On those Nighaotus as the beginnings of Indian lexicography a. Th. Zaebariae, 
Die indieehen WfirlerMeher (' Orundriss I, 3 B), Strassbiirg, 1897, pp. 3 f. S. K. 
Belvalkar (Proc. II OC., llff.) has shown that it is possible, with the help of the 
JKigha^tusi esp. the Aikapadika list, to distinguish literary strata in the $gveda, 
Belvalkar dates YSska’s NirukUi from the 7tb century B.C. This is likely enoqgb, 
tbMgh not certain. BtA we lusve no idea bow mnch earlier the Nighantus may be. 
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that his work, though certainly very old and the oldest existing 
.;Veda-exegetic work, can nevertheless only be regarded as the last, 
perhaps also the most perfect, production of the literature of the 
Vedahga Nirukta. 

Of the Vedangas of metrics and astronomy, too, it is only 
the latest offshoots of an earlier scientific literature that remain. 
For the Samaveda there is the Nidanasutra, containing not only 
metrical but other investigations into the various component parts 
of the Samaveda (Uktha, Stoma, Gana). It is also important 
from the grammatical point of view, and some of the ancient 
teachers ascribe it to Patafijali.^ The text-book of Pihgala on 
metrics, though regarded by the Indians as a Vedahga of the 
J^gveda and Yajiirveda, there being two recensions of it, is never- 
thdiess the work of a later period; for it deals also with metres 
which only belong to later Sanskrit poetryThe Jyotisa-Vedahga 
is a small text-book of astronomy in verse; in the Yajurveda recen¬ 
sion it contains 43 verses, in that of the J^gveda 36. Its main 
contents are the positions of the moon and the sun at the solstices, 
as well as the new and full moon in the circle of the 27 Naksatras 
or stars of the zodiac, or rules are drawn uj) for their calculation.® 
The very circumstance that it is not written in verse, refers this 
little Avork which, moreover, has not yet been sufficiently explained, 
to a*later period. 

The old Vedahga texts on grammar are entirely lost. This 
science, too, certainly originated in connection with the Veda- 
exegesis, and proceeded from the Veda schools. For already in 
the Aranyakas we find isolated grammatical technical terms. But 
the oldest and most ini{)ortant text-book of grammar that has 
come down to us, that of Pdninif metes out to the Vedic language 
only casual treatment; it no longer stands in close relation to any 


1 Cf. Weber, HIL., pp. 81f., E. Sieg, Die Sagetutoffe dea ^gveda, Stuttgart, 
pp. 29, 85, 65; and Caland, Ar^eydkalpa, pp. xvii ff. A NidSna of the Simateda 
ia quoted ‘‘n the BfhaddevafS, Y. 23. But the quotation is not found in tike Kid&nasfitra, 
printed in the ' Vf3 ', Cakatta, 1896. 

* The S&tra of Pidgala was edited and explained b; A. Weber in Vol. 8 of Ind. 
Stud. Cf. also A. Weber, HIL., p. 60. 

3 Vf. A. Weber, Vber den Vedakaiender natnena Jyotiaham (ABA., 1862) and 
Thibaut, Astronomts (in the ‘ Qrondriaa', HI, 9), pp. 17, 20 and 28. Athana^a 
dyetifom edited by Bhagavad Batta, liahord, 1924 (Pnnjab Sansipt S^iee, No. Q). 
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Veda school, and altogether belongs to a period at which the 
science of grammar was already pursued in special schools, inde¬ 
pendent of theology. For in India alfio, as we shall see in the 
section on scientific literature, science has detached itself more 
and more from theology, within which it was originally included 
almost completely. 


The Age of the Veda 

Wc have traced the whole of Vedic literature to its latest 
otfslioots and stragglers, and can now no longer ev.ade the question 
of the age of the whole of this great literature. If it were 
possible to determine, even within a few centuries, the periotf into 
which the oldest hymns of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda 
reach back, then it were unnecessary to devote a special chapter 
to this question. It would sufiicc to give, in a fevi' words, the 
approximate age of the Veda. Unfortunately, however, it is a 
fact, and a fact which it is truly painful to have to admit, that 
the opinions of the best scholars differ, not to the extent of cen¬ 
turies, but to the extent of thousands of years, with regard to 
the age of the Rgveda. Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. as the 
earliest limit for the Rgvedic hymns, while others consider them 
to have originated between 3000 and 2500 B.C. In view of the 
very great divergence in the opinions of the specialists, it is not 
enough, even in a book intended for the general reader, merely to 
give some approximate date, for even the general reader must 
have an idea of the circumstances supporting the various opinions 
on the greater or lesser antiquity of the Veda. This is the more 
necessary, as the question of the period of the oldest Indian litera¬ 
ture coincides with the question of the beginning of the Indo- 
Aryan civilization, a question which is of the utmost importance 
to every historian, archasologist and philologist. If, indeed, it is 
at ail possible to determine the periods of the development of Indo- 
Aryan culture, and, going still further back, those of Indo-- 
European culture, it can only be done hand in hand with investi¬ 
gation as to the period of the earliest monuments of Aryan culture 
in India. 
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Under these circumstances, then, it seems to me absolutely 
necessary to render account of the whole question to the non¬ 
specialist also, and, as far*as possible, to state the limits and the 
reasons both of our ignorance and of our knowledge. 

On first burning acquainted with Indian literature, people 
were inclined to ascribe tremendous antiquity to alli Indian literaiy; 
works. Did not Friedrich Schlegel expect from India nothing 
less than ‘ enlightenment upon the history of the primitive world, 
so dark until now ’ As late as in 1862 A. Weber wrote in his 
History of Indian Literature : ‘ ‘ The literature of India passes 

generally for the most ancient literature of which we possess 
written records, and justly so ”, and it was only in 1876 in his 
second edition that he added : ‘' In so far as this claim may not 

now "be disputed by the Egyptian monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian literature which has but recently 
been brought to light.” The reasons for which, according to 
Weber, ” wc are fully justified in regarding the literature 
of India as the most ancient literature of which written 
records on an extensive scale have been handed down to 
us,” are in part geographical, in part pertain to the history 
of religion. In the older parts of the Rgveda the Indian 
nation appears to us to be settled in the Punjab. The gradual 
spread' eastwards across Hindustan towards the Ganges can be 
traced in the later portions of Vedic literature. The Great Epics 
then further show us the spread of Brahmanism towards the south. 
Centuries must have elapsed before such an enormous stretch of 
land, ‘ inhabited by wild and vigorous tribes ’ could become 
brahmanized. Many centuries, too, must have been required for 
the religious development from the simple nature worship of the 
Rgvedic hymns up to the theosophical-philosophical speculations 
of the Upani^ds, and again to such phases of mythology and cult 
as Megasthenes, about 300 B.C., found prevalent in India. 
Weber did not attempt a more exact determination of the Vedic 
period; in fact, he expressly declares any such attempt to be 
entirely futile.* 


1 Cf. above, p. 12. 

* Weber, HIL., pp. 2 ff., 6 
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The first, however, to make this attempt and to endeavour 
to construct a kind of chronology of the oldest Indian literature, 
was Max MiilJer in his History of Ayicient Sanskrit Literature 
which appeared in 1859. Starting from the few definite clues to 
Indian chronology which we possess, the invasion of Alexander 
and the appearance of Buddhism,* he argued further as follows. 
Buddhism is nothing but a reaction against Brahmanism, and it 
presupposes the existence of tlie whole Veda, i.c., the literature 
consisting of the hymns, the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Dpanisads. The whole of this literature must therefore be pre- 
Buddhist, i.e., it must have originated before 500 B.C. The 
Vedanga or Sutra literature might be approximately synchronous 
with the origin and the first spread of Buddhism. Now the origin 
of these Sutra works, whose character' is such that they necessarily 
pre-suppose the Brahmana literature, falls approximately into the 
period from 600 to 200 B.C. (It is at the fixing on these purely 
arbitrary dates that the untenable part of Max Muller’s calcula¬ 
tions begins.) The Brahmanas, however, of which there are 
earlier and later ones, and which contain long lists of teachers, 
handed down by earlier Brahmanas, cannot possibly be accom¬ 
modated in less than 200 years. Therefore, argues Max Muller, 
we shall have to accept the period from 800 to 600 B.C. as the 
period of the origin of these prose works. The BrShtna^s, 
however, for their pai-t, again pre-suppose the Vedic Samhitas. 
But the composition of all these collections of songs and prayers 
would take at least 200 years; hence the interval from roughly 
1000 to 800 B.C. might be regarded as the period in which these 
collections were arranged. However, before the compilation of 
these collections, which were already regarded as sacred sacrificial 
poetry and authorised prayer-books, there must have been a period 
at which the songs and chants contained in them arose as popular 
or religious poems. This period. Max Muller concluded,, must 
have been before 1000 B.C. And a>s ho had already assumed 200 
years for the ‘ Brahmana period ’ and 200 years for the period 
he called the ‘ Mantra period ’, he now also assumed 200 years 
for the arising of this poetry (though without laying much stress 


> C/.^ •bove,*!^. ^ t. 
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on this figure), and thus arrived at 1200 to 1000 B.C. as the 
period of the beginning of Vedic poetry. 

Now it is clear that the supposition of 200 years for each 
of the different literary epochs in the origin of the Veda is purely 
arbitrary. Even Max Muller himself did not really v^sh to say 
more than that such an interval at least must be assumed, and 
that in 1000 B.C. at the latest, our ^gmda-Samhita must already 
have been completed. He always considered his date of 1200-1000 
B.C. only as a terminus ad quem, and in his Gifford Lectures on 
‘ Physical Religion ’ in 1889,* he expressly states “ that we 
cannot hope to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years B.C., no 
powej on earth will ever determine.” It is remarkable, however, 
how strong the power of suggestion is even in science. Max 
Muller’s hypothetical and really purely arbitrary determination 
of the Vedic epochs in the course of years, received more and more 
the dignity and the character of a scientifically proved fact, with¬ 
out any new arguments or actual proofs having been added. It 
became a habit, a habit already censured by W. D. Whitney,* 
to say that Max Muller had provjed 1200-1000 B.C. as the date of 
the Rgveda. It was only timidly that a few scholars like L. von 
Schroeder* ventured to go as far back as 1500 or even 2000 B.C. 
And when, all at once, H. Jacobi attempted to date Vedic litera¬ 
ture back to the third millenary B.C. on the grounds of astro¬ 
nomical calculations, scholars raised a great outcry at such 
heretical procedure, and even to-day most of the Western scholars 
shake their heads wondering how Jacobi could venture to assert 
so exaggerated an opinion on the age of the Veda. Strange to say, 
it has been quite forgotten on what a precarious footing stood the 
‘ opinion prevailing hitherto *, “which was so zealously defended. 

The idea of drawing conclusions on the chronology of the 
earliest Indian literature with the assistance of astronomical data, 
is no new one. A. Ludwig already undertook an attempt of this 


. > FabJikbea, London. 1901, p. 91. 

* OrUiOal iind LinguisUe StuiUt, First Series, New York, 1879, p. 78. 
B Indjens IMcrtAut und Kidtar, pp. 201 f. 
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hatlii‘c on the bfifjis of the eclipses of the sun.* The priests of 
ancient India, who Inid to determine the times of sacrifice, were, 
like the pontificcs in ancient Borne, aif the same time almanac- 
makers. Tlicy had to observe the firmament, in older to regulate 
and iiredetcrmine the times of sacrifice. Hence we find numerous 
astronomical and calendar data in the Brnhiuaiias and Sutras; 
In these, the so-called Naksatras or ‘ lunar mansions * play a 
particularly prominent part. The ancient Indians had observed 
that the moon rerjuircs about *27 days and nights for its sidereal 
orbit and stays in a difTereiit constellation every night of the 
sidereal month. These stars or constellations, which all lie not 
fai- distant f?‘om the ecliptic, w<*re combined into a kind of zodiac, 


a succession of *27 Naksatras embracing the spheres, and this lunar 
zodiac was cmployc'd for the ])urj)osc of estimating the poiution 


of the moon at a particular time.® 


Thus there arc many passages 


in Vedic literature in which it is said that a sacrificial act is to 


take })lace ‘ under such and such a Naksatra i.o., ‘ when the 
moon stands in conjunction with this Naksatra ’. There arc still 
more numerous passages in which the Naksatras are brought into 
definite relationsfiij) with the full moon and new moon. And 
alrcafly in the earlier literature there often appear only twelve of 
the, 27 Naksatras connected with the full moon, from Avhich may 
he traced the names of the months derived from the twelve 


Naksatras. These month-names were originally used only for 
lunar jnontlis, but were later extended also to the twelve divisions 
of the solar year. But as already in Yedic times attempts had 
boon made to bring the solar and lunar year into accord by some 


1 Ubf.r die ErwaUnuiuj SonucnfinniernisHH im Bigceda. (SUzangsberiebte 
dei liiiiitgl. bSimusohen Cfcficllscliaft der WiBBcuscbaflcnPrsg, 1886.) 

'J'hc lunar zodiac haa been prcBerved in India down to the present day, side 
by sido wilh Uio solar zodiac, wh!ch was probably not introduced into India until the 
tlrst century A.O. with tlie d'X'trincs of the Greek astronomers. The problem of the 
oiigin of this lunar zodiac, and of the relationship between the Indian Nah^atras and 
the Menfizil of tho Arabs and the Sicon of tho Chinese has not been solved even now. 
See especially A. Weber, Die vedisoken Naehrichten van den Nazatra, 1, 2, ABA., 1860, 
1862; G. Thibaut, Astronomir. ('Grundriss', III, 9), pp. 12 ff.; H. Oldenberg, Naksatra 
tttki aieou, NGOW., 1909, 641 ff. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, 427 ff., plead for 
Babyioulan origin, which F. Hbmmel (ZDMG., 46, 1891, 692 ff.) has tried to prove: 
but sec B, V. Kam?i5vara*Ai>Br, Ind. Anf., 48. 1919, 95 ff. 


33—1898 B. 
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means or another, the question arises whether, out of the combina¬ 
tion of certain full-moon Ntaksatras with the seasons of the year 
and the commencement of the year, conclusions may not be drawn 
as to the period in which the respective calendar data originate. 
Such conclusions, which led to surprising results, were attempted 
in the year 1893, simultaneously and independently of each other, 
by H. Jacobi in Bonn and the Indian scholar Bal Gangjidhar Tilak 
in Jtembay/ Both scholars by different ways arrived at the 
opinion that at the period of the Brahmanas the Pleiades (Krttilms), 
which at that time formed the starting-point of the Naksatra scries, 
coincided with the vernal equinox, but that in the Vedic texts 
there are also to he found traces of an older calendar, in which the 
vern^il equinox fell in Orion (Mrgasirns). From the calculation 
of the value of the jirecession, hov^ever, it appears that about 
2500 B.O. the vernal equinox lay in the Pleiades and about 4500 
in Orion. • But while Tilak goes so far as to date some Vedic texts 
back to the year 6000 B.C., Jacobi contents himself with placing 
“ the beginnings of the i)eriod of civilization, as the mature, 
perhaps oven late i)roductioii of which the songs of the Rgveda 
have come down to us ”, at about 4500 B.C. This period of 
civilization stretches, according to Jiim, roughly from 4500-2500 
B.O.,^and he is inclined to ascribe ‘‘ the collection of hymns 
which has come down to us, to the second half of this period 
Jacobi was confirmed in this opinion by a second astronomical 
observation. The Grhyasukas tell us of a marriage-custom in 


' A. Liulwi;', Der liigredfi. III, Vrag. IH7B, pp. 183 ft. and R. O. Bhnndarkar, 
Urportf IHHi’J-Ki, p. 3U, hiivo already pointed out (ho ohronological significance of llui 
K|-tlikaii bending tiio list of (he XukHHtras in the Brahmanas. But Bbandarkar places the 
lirOhinaitjiaH between 1200 and (KX) B.C. Violent discussions were aroused by H. Jacobi’s 
papers in FeMqniss an Rudolf ran Roih, Stuttgart, 1803. pp. 68-73, in NGGW., 1804, 
pp. 105 IH, nnd in OC., X, Goiievii, 1891, I, i»p. 103-08, and the book of B. G. Tilak. The 
Orion or Itoscarcbcs into tbs Antiquity of (be Vedas, Bombay 1893, Cf. G. Bnhl<*r, 
Ind. Ant. 23, 18S14, pp. 238 ff.; W. D. Wliitney in JAOS, Proceedings, March, 1894 
reprinted Ind. Ant.. 21, 1895, pp. 301 flF.); G. Tbibant, lud. Ant., 24, pp. 85 if.; nnd 
Axtronomie (' Oruudriss ’, IIT, 9) pp. 18 f.; A. Barth, JA., 1694, pp. 166 ff.; ‘ Oeuvres ’ 
II, 248 tr.; A. WobtJr, SBA., 1894, pp. 776 ff.; H. Oldcnberg in ZDMG., 48, 1891, 
pp. 629 IT. ; 19, pp. 170 ff.; 60. pp. 450 ff.; Jacobi in ZDMG., 49. pp. 218 ff.; 60, pp. 69 ff.; 
P,. W. Hopkins, The Hfligidng of India. Boston, 1895, pp. 4 ff.; A. A. Macdonell, 
Higtory of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900, p. 12. 

» Festgrugg an Hath, pp. 71 f. 
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ancient India, according to whicii tiie bride and bridegroom, after 
tliey had arrived at their now hojnc, l^ad to sit silently on the 
hide of a bull, till the stars Ix'cauie visible, \Yhereiipon the bride¬ 
groom showed his bride the Vo\q Star, called dJmiva, ‘ the constant 
one and at the same time uttered a prayer, as for example, ‘ Be 
constant, ])roKi)cring in my house ’, whereto she replied: 

Constant art thou, may I be constant in the house of my 
husband.’ This marriage-custom, in which a ‘ constant ’ star 
figures as the syml)ol of imcliangeahle constancy, must have origi¬ 
nated at a time in wliich a I)righte)’ star stood so near the celestial 
polo tliat it seemed, to tlie ol)server& of that time, to lx? stand¬ 
ing still. Noav it is again a result of the |K)sscssion that, 
uith tlie gradual alteration of the celestial equator, its lliforth 
I’ole also moves away, describing in about iJ(),00{) years a circle 
oi 28^ dcgrc(‘s ladius around tlie constant pole of tbo ecliptic. 
Bv this moans, one star aft(!r anoilier slowly moves towards 
the Xorth Pole and becomes North Rtai‘ or Pole Star; but 
only from time to tiiiu? dot's a hr’ufhtcr star ap])roaeb the Pole so 
closely tliut it can, for all practical puiposes, be regarded 
as ‘ a constant one ’ ((Ihrnca). At ])rcscnt Alpha, a star of 
the second magnitude, in tlie Little Bear, is the Pole Star 
of the Nortliern hemispliere. This star, of course, caujiot be 
meant when the Pole Star is spoken of in Vedic times, 
lieeausc only ‘2000 years ago this stai- was still so far removed 
from the ]K)1c that it could not pf)ssihly have been designated 
as the ‘ constant one. ’. Not until. 27H0 B.C, do M’e meet 
with another Pole Star which merited this name. At that 


lime Al])ha Draconis stood so near t.o the Pole for over 600 
years that it must have appeared immovable to those who 
observed Avitli the naked eye. We must, then, place the 
origin of the name of Dhruva, as well as the custom of 
showing the * constant ’ star to the bride on her marriage 
evening as the symbol of constancy, into a period in which 
Alpha Draconis was Pole Star, that is, in the first half of the 
third millenary B.C. In the marriage verses of the Rgveda, 
however, this custom is not yet tliought of, wherefore Jacobi 
considers it probable “ that the use of Dhruva in the marriage 
ceremony does nof belong to the time of the JRgveda, but to 
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tlie followperiod, ajid tliereforc, llici Rffvedic period 

of civilization lies before 1*l)e third luillenary B.O.”' 

Ah lias been said, the assertion of Jacobi and Tilak met 
with violent oi)|K)sition. IJiu most serious objeertion to the 
argument about the ]*lei(nl(s- was lliat the rndians 'of the 
most aneient times were concerned only with tlu; position of 
the Naksatras in ndation to the moon and not to the sun, and 
that there is not a single trace of any observation of tiio 
eeplinoxes to be found in lh(' most ancient times, 'rbe 
passage® in which we read that the Pleiades ‘ do not swerve 
from the East ’ sliould probably not ‘be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing that they rose ‘ due east ’ (Avhich would liave been the 
case* in the third millenary P.C., and would point to a 
knowledge of the vernal equinox) : the correct interpretation 
is more likely that they remain visible iji th(‘ (‘asteiii region 
h)r a considerabh*, time—during se\(*ral hours—e\('rv night, 
^aluch was the case about .1100 Coming to the arginnent 

of the AV/c Year in various millenaries, it is most difficult to 
decide these (piestions, primai’ily b(^cause in our texts the year 
sometimes begins w'ilh spring, somelimes with wilder, and some¬ 
times with the rainv season, and moreover tlu’ number of seasons 


> ZDMG., Vol. 50, p. 71. 

^ Satapalha-BrShmaiini, 11, I, 2, 3. S e OUli'iiher^'oml J;ic-nl)i, ZUMO., 48, p G31 
note; 60, pp. 73 and 462. Sankar B. Diksht [Ind. Anl ,21, 1895, pp. Y. 

K«me4vara Aiyar (T7i(!-dffe oM/ia Brnhmanan, in llic ‘Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society', 19'22, and previously in I'roc. JOC. (. pp. 1 if. on) Dhirendranatli Muklu'padlijsy, 
The Hindu Nalishatrax, pp 41 f. (Keprint from Vcl. VI of the Journal of Ihe Deparlnirnt 
of Science, Calcntta University, 1928), have concluded from this passage, that Die Satarntha- 
BfShmana was trrilten about 3'XXl B.C, 

* I am indebted for this explanation to I’rofessor A. Brcy, the astronrnier rf our 
University, wli'' inforinii ire that, in about lltX) B.C. the Pleiades rose approximately 13* 
to the north of the ra<i point, apprcaching nearer aod n^'afer the east hoc, and crossing it 
as late BB 9* 11" after their rise, at a height of 20*, when seen from a place situated at 
26* North latitude. They thus remain almost due east long enough to serve as a convenient 
basis for orientation. This interpretation of the passage is proved to he the correct one, by 
BaiidhSyana-SrattlasfUra 27, 5 iCf. tr. Caland, Uber das rilaelle Sutra dcs Baudhayana, 
Leipzig, 1903, pp. 87 if.l, where it is prescribed that the supporling beams of a but on the 
place of eacrifice sball face ihe east, and that this direction ehall be fixed after the Pleiades 
appear, as the latter ‘do not depart from the eastern region’. It is true that, about 
3100 B.C. or abcut SlOO B.C., the Pleiadca touched the east lire earlier, buj^they proceed* 
ed southwards so rapidly that they were not suitable for orientatidh. ‘ 
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varies between tliree, five and six/ Tbe argument of the Pole 
Slai\ too, provoked s(‘rioiis objections. W(’ cannot deny the 
jxjssibility of one of tlic lesser stars in*lbe Little Bear liaving 
been visible (about 1250 B.C. and even later stilO as tbe Pole 
Star in tlio clear Endian firniauient.* At any rate it is not ]kt- 
luissible to diaw any conclusion from the non-mention of lliis 
custom in the Pffrrda : for by no mi‘ans all of the marriage-customs 
are mentioned in tfie marriagi* hymn in the liijrcda and there is 
no reason why tins particidai- eiistoni should have been singled 
out for mention in jirefereiice to another. 

Tiiougli the astronomical arguments of Tilak and Jacobi did 
TKjt siKrceed in ])roving what was to be proved, they have stimulated 
the. eiujuiry whether there, are no other grounds for assuming a 
greater anlif(uitv of Vedic culture. And indeed, fioin the poinf of 
view of Indian history, nothinq speaks against the assumption that 
^'edic literature extends back into the third millcnarv, and ancient 
Indian culture to the fourth millenary, while the suppi^sition of 
1200 or (‘ven 1500 B.(\, traceable to Max Miiller, for the com¬ 
mencement of the Yedit* period no longer agrees with the /U'c-sth/- 
dajf slate of our knowledge of the political history, as well as of 
the lilerarv and religious lustory of ancient India. This has, 
T believe, been convincingly jirovcd, especially by 0, Biihler.* 

Inscriptions prove that in the third century B.(\ Southern 
India was compiered by the Aryan Indians and invaded by 
brabmanica.l culture. The fact, however, that some Vedic 
schools, such as tho.se of Baudhayana and Ajia.stamba, originated 
in the stiuth of India, makes it jirobable that the c<mquest of the 
south by th(' Aryans must Iiave taken jdacc much earlier, perhap.s 
as earlv as in the 7th or <Sth centurv ILC. For the Avhole couiiirv 

t • • 

can hardlv have been colonised and brahmanized immediatelv 

• « 

after the coiupiest to such an extent that Vedic .schools could 


^ In Ihe ii i' sai*! ; "All sr.nom aro Uie firsi, 

nil arc thf inleriiiediale. «1! are fhc 

^ Cro'.Vs'n^r Prey l>clioves iliat OvoornbW 3001 an 1 3)i0, stars cf"tlip fiftli (o tho 
sixth moj^nitiije iu Ih-) Liitic Rear, llie first of ^vhich approached tlip pole as far .is 17' 
ill about 1250 B.C., and the S'jconl of which ttppr.)aclied Ihc pole ns far as fi' in 1500 B.C., 
are easily visible in view of <he favourable atmospheric comliiions of fiidia. 

3 hid. Am., 23,1*894, jIJi. 246 ff. 
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originate in the distant soiitli. But, as Biihler says,* “with the 
eojiqiiest of Southern Fudia al)out 700 or even about 000 B.C., 
the assumption that tlie Indo-Aryans inhabited about .1200 or even 
about 1500 B.C. llie northern corner of India and Eastern 
Afghanistan becomes absolutely im])ossihle. IMie idea that the 
Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many clan-divisions 
and its [)erpetual internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 
square miles, which form the area of India (excluding the Punjab, 
Assam and .Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on Ihe same model, all over this vast t<*rrit(»ry within tlic Hpa<*e 
of five, six or even eight hundred years, apj)ears sinqdy ludicrous ; 
especially if it is home in mind that this territ(»rv was inhabited 
not merely bj" forest tribes, but in pari by i)eo])les possessing a 
civilisation iu)t much inferior to that of the invaders. More 
Ilian double of the longest period nanu‘d was re(|uired for such 
a'diicveinents,’’ 

Now it could be said, and it has bcim said by Oldenberg, 
that s(‘ven hundred years are a good span of time, in which much 
can haj)j)cn. “One should consider'’, says Oldenberg,' “whai 
400 years have meant for the enormous jilains of Northern and 
Southern America.” This, however, is a poor comparison. 1’he 
races and civilizations which came into contact witli one ‘inotluM' 
ill America Avere, afh'r all, verv dilTerent from those with which 
we have to deal in ancient India. As far as the political conditions 
of ancimit India aie concerned, we. learn from some of the songs 
of the Ihfvahi and from the epics that, just as is shown by the 
latm* hi.story of India, continuous lighting took place belAvcen the 
separate Aryan trilies in ancient and oven tlie most ancient 
times. Under such ciicumstanccs the conquest of India could 
only proceed stop by step, extremely slow’ly. Actually we see 
also, if we compare the tw'o oldest strata of Indian literature Avith 
each other, that the advance of the Aryans toAvards the east and 
south proceeded only A'cry sloAAdy. In the hymns of the Jj^gveda 
Ave find the Indo-Aryan people still established exclusively in the 
extreme noiiih-Avest of India, and in Eastern Afghanistan, and yet 
the period in AAdiich the hymns of the Jjigveda originated, must 


» Ind i4iil.,2a,1804. p. 247. 
> ZDMG., Vol. 49,p. 479 
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have .stretched over centuries. That is proved by the many 
different .strata of earlier and later parts^ which wc find in these 
hymns; it is proved, too, by the cironmstance that the Bsis, 
who not only in tlie AmikramanTs, but already in the Bralirnanas, 
were erroneously called ‘ seers ’ or composers of tlio hymns, are 
in the hymns themselves regarded as seers of a remote antiquity.' 
The comjx>sers of the hymns, too, very often s})eak of ‘ old songs *, 
of ‘ .songs compo.sed after the old uianner’, as though this poetry 
had been practised since lime immemorial.' M. l^loomtielil’ 
has sliown that, of the approximately 40,000 lines of the Rijreda, 
nearly as many as 5,000 lines are re])etitions. This proves that, 
at the time when the Rijredu was composed, the more modern 
poets woiikl frequently borrow lines and expressions from ohler 
ones, and that tliere was actually in existence a large number of 
floating lines of ver.se, which any singer could incorporate in liis 
song if he so fancied. But we have repeatedly s<‘en how far, after 
all, the Ryveda lies hehijid all other literary works of the Veda. 
Even the language of the hymns is much more archaic than that 
of the Vedic ))rose works. The religious views and the condi¬ 
tions of civilization arc quite dilTerent. The Brrdimanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads pre-sui)pose not only the hymns of the 
Rgreda, but also the s|)el!s and prayers of the other SanihitHs as 
sacred texts of hoary age. Indeed, tliesc old hymns and spells 
were often no longer understood. The old legends had fallen 
into oblivion. T will recall only the distance sejrarating tlu' 
S^unahi^epa legend of tlui Aitareya-Brahmana from the hymns 
nf the Rgreda.* 

Oral tradition, too, prc-.supposes longer intervals of time than 
tvould be necessary, had these texts been written down, (lenora- 
tions of juipils and teachers must have pa.ssed away before all 
th'^* existing and tJic many lo.st texts had taken definite shape in 


* 8 . e above pp. 49 f. 

* SfC Lodnig, Der liigredii. IIT. pp. 1^0 f. 

.1 T/ji’VfrfiV Cr.Hcori/ofire, HOS,, Vol. 10, JfllM*; Ritj-Vniu HrpetUinm, H08., Vi.lt. 
20 and 2f, 1916; JA08.. 29,1908, 287 f; .11, 191'*, 49 If. 

* See abow, p. jl9 p. 52, pp. 51 ff., pp. f., p. Gl, pp. 6 s'f., p. 91 , pp, 173 g,, pp. 
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the Vedic schools.' On linguistic, literary and cultural grounds 
we must therefore assiijne that many centuries ela 2 )sed between 
the period of the earliest hymns and tlie final compilation of the 
hymns into a Sarahita or ‘ collection for the Rgveda-SamhiUi 
after all denotes only the close of a period long past,* and again 
between the Hgveda-Samhita and the other Samhitiis and the 
Brahmanas. The Brahnuinns themselves, Avitli their numerous 
schools and branch schools, with their endless lists of teachers 
and the numerous lefcrences to teachers of anticpiity, require a. 
period of several centuries for their origin.* This literature itself, 
as well as the spread of brahmanical culture, theologicnl 
knowledge, and not least, the ])ricstly su])r(‘macy which went 
luyid in hand Avith it, must liave taken centuries. And Avhen 
we come to the irf)anisads, we sec that they, too, belong t(j 
different periods of time, that they, too, pre-su})pose geiuirations 
of teachers and a long tradition.* Yet we see that, during the 
whole of this time, which lasted fjom the first beginnings till 
the last off-shoots of A'edic literature, the Indo-Arvaii peo])|f' 
conquered only the conqwatively small stretch of land from the 
Indus as far as the Oanges, the actual Hindustan. If this 
advance from the extreme north-Avest over into the eastern 
Gaiijges-land already took so long, how many centuries must tlie 
conquest of the whole of Central and Bouthern India have taken ! 
If Ave consider this, 700 years will no longer a])pear to us a great 
lieriod of time. 

There are other considerations besides this. It is indis¬ 
putably to the credit of Max Miillcr to have shoAvn that Buddhism 
at al)out 500 B.C. absolutely pre-sui>i)oses the existence of the 
Avhole of Vedic literature. In refutation of the vieAv, held by 


^ The oircnmetance that the texts were written down wlicn the; ware no longer com¬ 
pletely nnderatood and after a gap hod occiir-o.! in tlio tradition, also explains the fact 
that so frequently passages of diverse contents and difforoat periods occur in all V'edie lexts, 
BO that for instance, some Upani^ada ore to be found among the Saipbitils and Briibmanas. 
See above pp. 190,100 ff., 107. 

’ The Ailareya-Kranyaka already pre-mpposed the liyreda-Saitihita In its division into 
ten books (Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litcraturef pp, 3t0 f.). 

3 Bee above, pp. 194 f. 

* Sec above, pp. 285 IF. 
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some scholars,’ that the earliest Upanisads should not be placed 
prior to the 6th century B.C., Oldenberg* has atom that centuries 

must have elapsed between the earliest Upanisads and the earliest 
T^nddhist literature. jBuddhist literature, liowever, pre-supposea 
not only the Veda, but the Vedahgas also,* and indeed brah¬ 
man ical literature and science in a highly developed state. To-day, 
too, more light has been thrown on the religions conditions of 
ancient India than was the case in Max Muller’s day, when it 
was thought possible to squeeze the whole development of the 
religious history of India up to the appearance of Buddhism within 
the limit of 700 years. Even before the appearance of Buddhism, 
there were sects in India, as Buhler has pointed out, which denied 
the sanctity of the Veda. The tradition of one of these sects, the 
Jainas, has in other respects proved so reliable as to chrono^pgy, 
that we may regard with some confidence a report which places 
the life of the first founder of this sect about 750 B.C. Buhler 
also thought he could prove that other sects antagonistic to the 
Veda and to Brahmanism went back to a much more hoary 
antiquity than had hitherto been supposed.* Unfortunately he 
did not live to demonstrate this proof. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Winckler in Boghazkoi in 
Asia Minor in the year 1907, gave an impetus to more recent 
discussions on the question of the age of the Rgveda and of Vedic 
culture.® The clay tablets from the archives of the capital of 

1 Cf. Hepkins, JAOS„ 22 33G n.; Rapson, Ancient India, p. 181. 

> Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge det Bnddhismus, pp. 288, 367. 

3 It it notewoithy lhat the Buddhists, too, call their didactic texts 'Sutras'; although 
these are by no means composed in theffSdlra’ style indicated above, on pp. 231 f. They 
took ‘Sntra* to mean 'didactic text*. 

* R. Garbe, too (Beitrdge zur indiachen Kultvrgetehiehte, pp, 27 fl.), is irclined to 
date the origin of the sect of the Bbigavatas or Pifloaratras back to pic-Boddbisl times. 

‘ Cf. Ed. Meyer. SBA., 1908 pp. 14 S. ; ZeiUchrift fd verg'eichende Sprachwis- 
aanscha/t, 42,1909, pp. 1 ff.; Geaehichte dea Altertums, 2. Aufl.. 1, 2 (1909), ff 551, 
874; H. Jacobi, JRAS., 1909, 721 ff.; 1910, 456 ff.; Internat. Wnchenech’ift, 

887; A. B. Keith, JBAS., 1909,1100 ff, : 1910, 464 ff.; Bhandarkar Com. Vol., pp. 81 ff. 
and HOS,, Vol. 18 Introd. (where the whole devebpment of Vedic lilerature ie crammed 
in between 1200 and 860 B.C., a. esp. pp. clxv f.) ; A. A. Macdonell in Vedic Index I, 
pp. viii f and ERE., 7,1914, pp. 49 ff.; H. Oldenberg, JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095 ff.; 1010, 
pp, 846 ff.; L. de la Valldo Ponasin, Le Vidiame, 3 iime ed. Paris. 1909. pp. 29 f.; 
Winteroita, Oeaterreiehiache Monatechrift /fir den Orient, 41,1916, pp. 168 ff.; Caleutia 
^ * o 
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ancient Hitlite kingdom, which were lovnd w Boghzkdi, 

included records of tallies COflcMerf bj the king of the HMteii 

^5W^S1sv^Y\T\? 1, a\ftie beginning of the J 4th century B.C. 

The gods of both kingdoms are invoked as guardians of the treaties, 
and in the list of gods there appear, beside numerous Babylonian 
and Hittite deities, the names of Mitra, Vanina, Mra and 
T^.lsatyau among the gods of Mitani.' How did the names of 
these deities reach the Mitanis in Asia Minor? Beholars diverge 
greatly in their reply to this question. The historian Ed. Meyer 
ascribes these gods to the Aryan period, i.c., the period when the 
Indians and Iranians as yet formed an undivided nation in 
language and religion®; and he assumes that, at the same time 
as these ‘ Aryans ’ appeared in western Mesopotamia and Syria, 
the, separate development of the Aryans in north-westeni India 
had already begun: the Vedic hymns, the earliest of which arose 
‘ probably not later than about 1600 B.C.’ bearing witness to this 
development. A similar opinion has been expressed by P. Giles. 
Oldenberg* thinks it more likely “ that these are the gods of some 
western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited from some 
common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited them 
from the same source”. He leaves the question open whether 
these were Iranians before Zoroaster’s time, or whether a third 
branch of the Aryans is meant, and takes the view that this dis- 
coveiy does not justify us in assuihing greater antiquity for the 

Veda. 



Bflofflto, Kov.,1998, pp. 119 ff.; Sten Konow, The Aryan Ood» of the MUnni People 
(‘Boyal Prederik UnivetHity Pnblicationa of the lodian Inetitnte*, Kiistiania, 1991) ; 
P. E. Fargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1929, pp. 800 ff. ; P. Giles, 
CambrUige History of India, I, pp- 79 f. 

t At least, nearly all scholars agree with Winckler (Mitteilungen der Dentsehen 
Orient QeselUckaft No. 88,1907, p. 81, s. Boghaskdi-Studien, VIII, Leipsig. 1923, pp. 
89 f., 84 f.) that these names of gods have to bo, recognised in the following cuneiform 
text ;*il&ni Mi-it-ia ad-4i-il ilSni U-ru-wa-na-ad-iiel (in another text. A-rn-na—ad-di-il) 
In-dar (other text: In-da-ra) ilini Na-da-at-U-ya-an-ua. Donbte against this identi¬ 
fication have only been raised by J. Haldvy in Beoue Semitique, 16,1908, pp. 247 ff. 

• H Winckler (Orientalist. Literatureeitung, 18, 1910, 989 ff.; Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatiseken GeselUchaft 18, 1918, H. 4. pp. 78 ff.) eren thinks that the Fam who 
in the inscriptions are mentioned as the mUng class in Miteni are idenlicil with these 

very 'Aryans'. But this is quite uncertain. Of. A. H. Bayoe, JBAS., 1909, pp. HOC f. 
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It is a fact, however, that this particular grouping of the 
gods Vanma and Mitra, Indra and Naaatyau, with them foms 
o£ their names, can be traced otdy in the Veda. For this WSSOB 

I agree with Jacohi, ‘Konow and Hillebrandt in considering these 
gods to be Indianf Vedic deities and that there is no possible 
justification for any other view. We shall have to assume that, 
just as there were Aryan immigrations into India from the west, 
there must have been isolated migrations back to the west. We 
may think either of warlike adventurers or of connections by 
marriage. Nor should we forget that, at the time of the Rgveda^ 
the Aryan Indians were as yet much nearer the west from the 
geographical point of view.^ As regards clironology, however, 
all that we can glean from the inscriptions at Boghazkoi is that, 
about the middle of the second millenary B.C. Aryan tribes which 
worshipped Vedic gods must already have been established in 
north-western India for a very considerable time, as several of 
these tribes had migrated far back to the west as early as about 
1400 B.C.® This small but important fact would be supported 

^ See A. Hillebrandt, Aus AJl-vnd Neuindien, Brcalsn. 19-22, pp. 3 ff, and ZII., 3, 
1924, pp. 1 ff. who points out fmees of relations to Western countries espedall; in ibe 
eighth Book of the ^gveda. For other views about the Aryan Indians in Asia'Minor 
B. R. O. Bhanderkar. JBBAS., 2>!>, 1918, pp. 76 S., and E, Forrer, Die acht Sprachen dcr 
BoghazJtdi Inschriften. 8BA., 1919, pp. 1086 f. 

* Konow suggests that the Nisafyas aro mentioned in the Mitani treaty on aoconnt 
of their playing a role in the ancient marriage-rites, because the treaty, following upon 
a war betwi'en the Hittite king Subbiluliuma and t'lo Mitnni king Mattiaza, was confirmed 
by a marriage of the latter with the llittite king’s d iiighter. As Ib'a connection of tbe 
AiSvins with the mntriage-ritual, however, occurs only in the late Sury&sukta, Konow 
eoncludes "that the extension of Indo-Aryan civilization ints Metopotamia took place 
after the bulk of the had come into cxietence", 80 that the oldest portiona of the 

collection would 'have to be considered as considerably elder than the Mitani treaty*. 

I cannot see the force of this argument, so India and tbe N&satyau (lndran&aaty&) are 
invoked tegether in $o. ^Ull, 26, 8, where they have nothing to do with marriage. K. 
Cbattop&dhyiya (CdleuUa Review, May 1924, pp. 287 S.) concludre from the mention of 
Vedic goda in the BoghazkSi treaties that between 2000 and 1500 B.C. there were several 
arrivala of Aryan peoples in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
from Central Asia and became known as VrStyas. This chronological combination 
of tbe VrBtyas with tbe Indiana in Asia Minor has no foundation in fact whatsoever, hence 
Mr. Cbattop&dhy&ya’s ohronologioal conclnsions (BrBhmaQS period from 2000 B.C. to 
1400 B.C., Yfiurvedef and aAtharvateda about 2000 B.C. and ^gveda before 8,000 B.G.) 
ate quite nafounded. 
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still further, if it should prove to bo true that also traces of Indian 
numerals are to be found'in the Boghazkoi texts.* 

The idea of so early a date as the third millenary B.C. for 
the Veda would certainly be out of the question, if it were proved 
that the individual Indo-European peoples had not yet separated 
from the primitive Indo-Europeans in the third millenary.* This 
view which, in my opinion, is very unlikely and has not been 
satisfactorily proved, is welcomed by those who wish to assign 
as low a date as possible to the Rgveda and to the beginnings of 
Indian culture. Thus J. Hertel* promises to demonstrate that 
the Rgt>cda originated, not in north-western India but in Iran, 
and at a time not far distant from that of Zoroaster, who, accord¬ 
ing to Hertel, lived about 500 B.C. G. Hiising* goes still further, 
and turns and twists certain of tlic names of kings occurring in 
the cuncifonn inscriptions so long that they arc metamorphosed 
into those of Indian kings. On the basis of these ‘ facts he 
then concludes that from about 1000 B.C. the Indians wandered 
from Armenia to Afghanistan, which was the scene of the Rgvedic 
period, and that it was only later that they were driven further 
towards India. Following a suggestion of H. Brunnhofer, he 
even assumes that the king KanTta Prihusravas® who is mentioned 


^ Cj. P. Jensen, Indhche Zahheorter in Kcilschrifthittitischen Terten, 8BA 1919, 
pp. 367 ff. 

* Gunther ipsen ilndogertnan. Forschungen, 41, 1923, pp. 174 £F. ; Stand and 
Avfgahen der Spraehtrixsenschafl, Festschrift fur 17. Sireitberg, Heidelberg, 1924, pp. 200 
ff.) endeavonrs to prove that the Indo-Enropenn worda for ‘copper’, ‘cow’ and ‘star’ were 
borrowed from the Sutnerinn. and not earlier than b(tween 3000 and 2100 B.C. However, 
wl en we consider that the domestic cow and cepper are among the most ancient of pro* 
historic finds, we shall hesitate to scoept Ipsen’s theory. 

S Indogerman. Forschanpen, 41,1928, p. 183; Die Zeit Zoroaslers, Leipzig, 1924; 
Die Himmelsiore itn Veda iind int A vesta, Liipz'g. 1924, pp. 7 f. A bsok by Hertel on the 
Ago and home of the Rgveda ii annoniicei, but has not yet been published. Zoroaster's 
date is atill nnsertnin, but thcrii are good reasons for placing him about 1000 B.C. See 
C. Clemen, Die grieehischen vnd lateinisehen Naohriehten Uber die persisehe Beligion, 
Giessen, 1920, pp. 11 ff.; H Beioholt in Peatechrift fUr W. Streitberg, pp, 282 f. 

* Die Inder in Boghaskdi, in Praee Unguistyezne ofiaroioane Janowi Baudouinowi 
de Cottrtet(iif...KiaV;ow 1931, pp. 161 ff. 

* ■9** VITI, 46, 21; 24. The story of this King Pfthudravas is one of the old 
tales which, like the SkhySoa of dunob^epa, were recited at tiio Piftufatnedha, a. SMkh&» 
yana^SrautasHtra, XVI, II, 23. 
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in the ^gveda is identical witli a Scythian king Kanitas who is 
mentioned in a Greek inscription aj)d«rm a coin, and who lived 
in the 2nd century B.C. This would mean “ that the collection 
of these songs w^as not yet completed in the 2nd century B.C.” 
This must surely be the very latest date ever yet assumed as that 
of the ^gveda ! 

The strongest argument for a later dating of the Veda is 
undoubtedly the close relationship between the Veda and the 
Avesta wdth regard to language and religious views.^ There are, 
however, very great differences to counteract the ])oints of agree¬ 
ment in religion. Moreover, the points of agreement can easily 
be explained, considering lirstly that Indians and Traniajis once 
formed one Aryan cultural unit at a pre-\'^edic and })re-A'W}stic 
period, and secondly that they remained neighbours even after the 
separation. As regards the kinship of the languages, it is quite 
impossible to state definite chronological limits within wdiich 
languages change. Some languag(;.s change very rapidly, others 
remain more or less unaltered for a long period." It is true that 
hieratic languages, like those of the Vedic hymns and the Avesta, 
can remain unaltered much longer than spoken vernaculars. 

Nevertheless, all that w'o know^ of the history of other 
languages and branches of l.‘inguag(>.s compels us to say that 
languages do not remain unchanged for an indefinite number 
of millenaries, let alone tens of thousands of years. i<V)r this 
reason, the fantastic figures of JOOOO or even 25000 B.C.’ 
as the date of the Veda, built up on the basis of astronomical or 
geological speculations, are absolutely im])ossible. Figures like 
this imply, too that scarcely any cultural progress worthy 

* Tbus A. A. Macdonell (ISIiK.i Vol. 7,1014 pp. 40 a^ya, that "it seems impos* 
Bible to avoid Ibe concIusi(>n that tbe Indians cannot bavc separated from !be Iranians 
mneh sailier tban abeni 1800 B.C,” 

• Cf. A C. Wooincr (Proo.’IOC , I, pp. xvii ff.; II, p. 30 ff.) who rightly says "that as 
fur as any philological es’i'iiate.i go, 2000 B.C. tf mains quite as possible as 1200 B.C. fur 
tbe earliest Mantra.” S.‘e also B. V. Kameivara Atyar, Quarterly'Journal of the Mythic 
Society, XII, 1, p. 4. 

3 I am tbinking of Abinas Chandra Das, $igvedie India, 1, Calcutta, 1921 (s. also 
Calcutta Beoiew, March 1924, pp. 610 II) and D. N. Mukbopadbyaya, The Hindu 
Nakahatreu^ (repriaSed t^m Vol. VI of Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta 
University, 1928). 
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of the name was made in the whole course of that overwhelm¬ 
ingly long aeon, which ^'ould be most surprising in the case of 
so talented a race as the Indians. These figures are impossible, 
too, because the continuity between the Vcdic and the later 
hrahmanical culture which cannot be explained away especially 
as regards religion, would then become utterly inexplicable. 
Moreover, classical Sanskrit, as fixed by Panini in his Grammar 
more especially on the basis of the language of the Brahmanas 
which still formed part of the Veda proper, and again the language 
of the inscriptions of King Af^oka in the third century B.C., show 
too close a relationship with the language of the Veda for it to be 
feasible tliat a stretch of so very many thousands of years lay 
bet^'cen. 

In summing up, we may say: 

1. Attempts to determine the period of the Veda by the 
aid of astrommiij come to grief owing to the fact that there are 
certain passages in the Vedic texts which admit of various 
interpretations. However correct the astronomical calculations 
may be, they prove nothing unless the texts in question admit of 
an unambiguous interpretation. 

2. The historical facts and hypotheses, such as the mention 
of Vedic gods in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the relationship 
of Vedic antiquity to the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) and Indo-European 
period, are so uncci’tain in themselves that the most divergent 
and contradictory conclusions have been drawn from them. 
Nevertheless, we have now such likely evidence of relations 
between ancient India and westem Asia penetrating as far west 
as Asia Minor in the second millenary B.C., that Vedic culture 
can be traced back at least to the second millenary B.C. 

3. The linguistic facts, the near relationship between the 
language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand, 
and between the Vcdic language and classical Sanskrit on the 
other, do not yield any positive results. 

4. They serve as a warning to us, however, to refrain from 
dating the Veda back to an inconceivably distant period on the 
strength of astronomical or geological speculations. 

5. As all the external evidence fails, we are eompelled to 
rely on the evidence arising out of the history of Indian literature 
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itself, for the age of the Veda. The surest evidence in this respect 
is stili the fact that Parsva, Mahavlj-a and Buddha pre-suppose 
the entire Veda as a literature to all intents and purposes 
completed, and this is a limit which wS must not exceed. We 
cannot, however, explain the development of the whole of this, 
great literature, if we assume as late a date as round about 1200 
or 1600 B.C. as its starting-point. We shall probably have to 
date the beginning of this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C., 
and the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C. The more prudent 
course, however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to guard 
against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period or a 
ludicrously modern epoch. 











